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GETTYSBURG 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


ISSUED  BY 

PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT 

THE  WESTERN  MARYLAND  RY.  CO. 


F.  M.  HOWELL, 


General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CELEBRATED  CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  FROM  CREST  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE,  EN  ROUTE  TO  GETTYSBURG. 


Introductory. 


ETT’’  SBURG,  that  revered  acreage,  consecrated 
by  a rateful  and  loving  nation  to  its  brave  sons 
who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  noblest  sacrifice 
that  men  could  make,  that  the  great  and  glorious 
Union  might  live,  stands  pre-eminent  and  alone,  the  world’s 
greatest  battlefield. 

Hallowed  by  the  blood  of  its  heroes,  it  has  been  set  aside 
as  a sacred  spot  that  none  may  ever  desecrate,  where  our 
mighty  Government  has  cast  its  protecting  wing  and  made 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  within  our  country’s 
broad  domain. 

Far  away  to  the  west,  hazily  outlined  against  the  sky, 
the  noble  Blue  Ridge  still  keeps  its  eternal  vigil.  Big  and 
Little  Round  Top,  Culp’s  Hill  and  other  eminences,  rich 
in  historic  interest,  rise  above  the  valleys,  bearing  on  their 
crests  the  beautiful  tributes  of  the  States  to  their  fallen 
braves. 

More  than  four  hundred  stately  monuments,  the  master- 
^ pieces  of  art  of  the  various  States,  have  been  erected  ; four 
hundred  and  seventy  tablets,  descriptive  of  the  spots  of 
f historical  fame  they  mark,  are  placed  on  every  side;  over 
j a thousand  markers  designate  the  positions  of  the  various 
^ troops,  and  the  same  grim  old  cannon,  which  breathed 
death  over  that  very  ground,  now  stand  in  silent  token 
of  the  harvest  of  devastation,  while  on  all  sides  abound 
trophies  of  the  triumphs  that  cost  so  dear.  Five  great 
towers  for  observation  purposes  have  been  erected  by  the 
Government  at  the  highest  points,  giving  birds-eye  views 
of  the  entire  battlefield.  Over  a hundred  miles  of  magnifi- 
cent roads  have  been  constructed,  giving  easy  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  battlefield. 

It  is  the  one  spot  in  all  America  that  every  American 
should  visit  and  that  everyone  should  see.  The  Western 
Maryland  Railway  offers  direct,  quick  and  cheap  access  to 
this  great  center  of  interest,  and  its  low  rate  excursions,  run 
at  frequent  intervals  from  Baltimore,  and  its  many  connec- 
tions, places  the  privilege  of  a visit  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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IRISH  BRIGADE  MONUMENT. 


The  Greatest  Battle  of  the  Civil  War. 


ATTLES  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
life  resulting  therefrom,  and  to  the  issues  in- 
volved. Had  Gettysburg  and  Waterloo  been 
solely  campaigns  of  manoeuvres  their  place  in 
history  would  be  as  interesting  as  a National  Guard  En- 
campment. The  two  greatest  battles  of  the  age  in  point 
of  loss  are  W aterloo  and  Gettysburg.  The  former  broke 
the  power  of  Napoleon  ; the  latter  broke  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy.  Between  them  there  is  a remarkable  simi- 
larity in  numbers  engaged  and  extent  of  casualties.  With 
a total  of  150,000  men  engaged  in  each  battle,  the  total 
casualties  were  about  the  same — 50,000. 

The  loss  of  the  French  at  Waterloo  was  never,  officially, 
reported,  but  has  been  estimated  at  26,300  ; the  Confed- 
erate loss  at  Gettysburg  was  reported  by  the  Confederate 
Surgeon-General  as  20,448,  to  ivhich  must  be  added  7,077 
prisoners  omitted  from  his  list  of  casualties,  but  whose  names, 
and  Slumber  of  their  regiments,  appear  on  the  records  of  the 
Adjutant-General’ s ojfce  at  Washington.  This  will  make 
a new  total  Confederate  loss  af  27,525 — about  the  same  as 
the  loss  of  the  French  at  W^aterloo. 


The  Confederate  Medical  Director  in  submitting  his 
report  of  Gettysburg  calls  attention  to  the  discrepancies  in 
the  reports  of  the  brigade  and  other  superior  com- 
manders, and  further  says  : "Whether  taken  in  detail,  or  as 
a whole,  the  compilation  can  only  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mative.” 

By  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  General  Lee  had  reformed  his 
broken  lines  and  presented  a grim  front  from  Oak  Hill  to 
the  Curren  House  on  Seminary  Ridge.  That  night  his 
army  began  its  retreat  by  the  Fairheld  Road  to  Hagers- 
town ; his  wounded,  convoyed  by  Imboden,  went  by  way  of 
Cashtown.  Many  gallant  lives  would  have  been  saved 
had  more  of  their  wounded  been  left  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemy;  Cjenerals  Lemper  and  Trimble  were  so  left,  and 
their  lives  saved  ; General  Pender  was  taken  and  died  of 
exposure  in  his  wounded  condition.  It  rained  hard  all  day 
of  the  4th  and  the  night  between  dark  and  daylight  of  the 
5th.  That  gruesome  march  of  the  wounded  can  never  be 
forgotten. 


13TH  MASSACHUSETTS  MONUMENT. 


The  Battles  at  Gettysburg 


Wednesday,  July  1st, 

Thursday.  July  2d. 

Friday,  July  3d, 

1863. 

A TABLOID  VERSION  BY  JAMES  K.  P.  SCOTT. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  FIELD. 

1 is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  story 
to  tell  of  the  various  movements  that  brought 
both  armies  from  the  Rappahannock  to  Gettys- 
burg. Sufficient  that  here,  on  the  soil  of  the 
old  Reystone  State,  amid  rolling  fields,  peaceful  streams 
and  wooded  hills,  the  scene  set  by  circumstance,  they  met 
and  fought  three  days  of  fierce  and  bloody  battles.  Here, 
in  the  white  heat  of  conflict,  they  forged  the  bonds  of  a 
new  Union.  Here,  they  rendered  a verdict  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 

One  army  was  led  by  Robert  Edward  Lee,  a master  of 
the  art  of  war.  The  other  army  saw  one  of  its  corps 
commanders,  George  Gordon  Meade,  called  from  his  cot 
between  dusk  and  dawn  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  June  by 
a messenger  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington  with 
orders  to  take  command  of  that  army. 

General  Meade  spent  the  day  of  the  28th  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  pred^ecessor.  In  his  first  general  order  to  his 
army  is  read  : As  a soldier  in  obeying  this  order  (the 

President  s),  an  order  totally  unexpected  and  unsolicited, 
I have  no  promises  or  pledges  to  make.  * * * It  is  with 
just  diffidence  that  I relieve  in  command  of  this  army  an 
eminent  and  accomplished  soldier  whose  name  must  ever 
appear  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  its  achievements;  but 
I rely  upon  ffie  hearty  support  of  my  companions  in  arms 
to  assist  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  important 
trust  which  has  been  confided  to  me.” 


Said  General  Lee,  after  the  war:  "Of  all  the  men 

Meade  had  the  greatest  ability.  I feared  him  more  than 
any  man  I ever  met  upon  the  field.’’  At  another  time  he 
said,  "General  Meade  will  commit  no  blunder  in  my  front, 
and  if  1 commit  one,  he  will  make  haste  to  take  advantage 
of  it.” 

June  29th,  Meade’s  army,  assembled  at  and  near  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  spread  itself  out  like  a fan,  with  its  cavalry  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks,  moved  northward  to  unloosen 
Lee’s  hold  on  the  Susquehanna,  camping  the  night  of  the 
30th,  from  South  Mountain  to  Parr’s  Ridge.  1 he  First 
(Doubleday)  Corps  at  Marsh  Creek;  the  Eleventh  (How- 
ard) Corps  at  Emmitsburg;  the  1 bird  (Sickles)  Corps  be- 
tween Emmitsburg  and  T aneytown,  all  under  the  direction 
of  General  John  F.  Reynolds.  The  Second  (Hancock) 
Corps  at  Unionville;  the  Fifth  (Sykes)  Corps  at  FLiion 
Mills;  the  I'welfth  (Slocum)  Corps  at  Littlestown,  and 
the  Sixth  (Sedgwick)  Corps  at  Manchester;  twenty-five 
miles  from  flank  to  flank.  Buford  was  atGettysbuig  with 
two  brigades  of  cavalry;  Kilpatrick  at  Hanover  with  two 
brigades  ; Gregg  at  Manchester  with  three  brigades.  Gen- 
eral Meade’s  headquarters  and  the  reserve  artillery  at 
Taneytown. 

June  28th,  General  Lee,  with  his  First  (Longstreet) 
Corps,  and  Third  (Hill)  Corps,  each  corps  with  its  com- 
plement of  artillery,  lay  west  of  South  Mountain,  at  and 
near  Chambersburg  ; his  Second  (Ewell)  Corps  with  two 
divisions  at  Carlisle  and  one  division  at  ^ ork,  accompanied 
by  Jenkins’  Bridgade  of  mounted  infantry  and  White’s 
Battalion  of  cavalry.  General  Stuart,  General  Lee  s chief 
of  cavalry,  leaving  two  of  his  brigades  in  Virginia,  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Rowser’s  Lord  with  three  brigades, 
camping  at  Brookeville,  Md.,  the  night  of  the  28th. 
Thence  he  proceeded  north,  but  embarrassed  by  his  own 
and  his  captured  trains,  found  Meade  s army  constantly 
interposed  between  his  marching  column  and  his  chief.  It 
was  not  until  the  night  of  July  1st  that,  reaching  Carlisle, 
he  received  a message  from  General  Lee  directing  him  to 
Gettysburg,  where  he  arrived  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day.  General  Lee,  not  having  heard  from  General  Stuart 
since  his  army  entered  Pennsylvania,  assumed  that  both 
his  cavalry  and  the  federal  army  were  still  in  Virginia. 
His  order  of  march  for  the  29th  directed  his  entire  force 


upon  Harrisburg.  Events,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other, 
changed  this  order  of  march.  At  midnight  of  the  28th 
Longstreet’s  pickets  arrested  a man  who  proved  to  be  one 
of  his  trusted  scouts,  who  had  that  day  ridden  from  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  with  the  news  that  the  federal  army  was  across 
the  Potomac  and  assembled  at  and  near  Frederick,  giving 
a fairly  accurate  location  of  five  of  the  federal  corps.  ’ News 
more  startling  to  General  Lee  was  that  General  Hooker 
had  been  superseded  in  command  by  General  Meade. 

The  order  of  march  for  the  29th  was  canceled  and  the 
entire  force  directed  to  concentrate  at  Cashtown,  east  of 
the  mountain,  a position  which,  with  the  mountain  passes 
at  his  back,  available  in  case  of  disaster,  General  Lee  could 
threaten  Harri^sburg,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton or  force  General  Meade  to  attack. 


-opyright  1903  by 
)etroit  Photographic  Co. 
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2nd  PENNSYLVANIA  CAVALRY  MONUMENT. 


The  First  Day. 


T sunrise  Heth’s  Division  of  Hill’s  Corps  broke 
camp  at  Cashtown,  nine  miles  (northwest)  from 
Gettysburg,  and  at  9 A.  M.  deploj'ed  on  Herr’s 
Ridge,  3,000  yards  from  the  center  of  the  town. 
A section  of  iVIarye’s  Battery  was  unlimbered  in  the  pike 
beyond  Herr’s  Tavern  and  a half-dozen  shells  thrown  into 
McPherson  s Grove — the  opening  heavy  guns  of  the  battle. 
Heth  saw  the  gentle  slope  of  the  fields  in  his  front  towards 
a peaceful  little  stream  in  the  mid-distance,  and  Buford’s 
thin  line  of  dismounted  cavalry  on  McPherson’s  Ridge 
with  Calef’s  Battery  covering  the  pike.  A shot  from  one 
of  Calef’s  guns  and  the  fight  with  the  numerical  odds  of 
three  to  one  began.  Buford’s  sole  advantage  was  that  of 
position,  and  the  fact  that  his  line,  armed  with  carbines, 
did  not  have  to  e.xpose  itself  while  loading  or  firing.  A 
fierce  fight  followed  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Meanwhile, 
General  Reynolds  came  to  the  field  in  advance  of  his  corps, 
then  in  column  of  march  from  Marsh  Creek  (5  miles). 
After  a brief  view  of  the  field  Reynolds  directed  Buford 
to  hold  his  ground,  returned  to  his  marching  column  on 
the  Emmitsburg  road,  met  the  leading  brigade  at  the 
Codori  Buildings  and  led  it  across  the  fields  to  sound  of 
the  guns.  This  brigade  (Cutler’s)  was  at  once  placed  in 
position  in  relief  of  the  right  of  Buford’s  line,  the  76th 
New  York,  56th  Pennsylvania,  and  147th  New  York,  in 
the  order  named,  north  of  the  railroad  cut;  the  14th 
Brooklyn  and  95th  New  York  to  the  south  between  the 
pike  and  McPherson’s  Grove.  Hall’s  2d  Maine  Battery 
was  posted  between  the  pike  and  the  cut.  I'his  was  about 
9. .30  A.  M.  Heth  marched  against  Cutler  with  Davis’ 
Mississippi  Brigade  and  their  fight  began.  The  Iron  Bri- 
gade, commanded  in  this  fight  by  Colonel  Meredith  until 
he  was  wounded,  followed  Cutler  across  the  fields.  General 
Doubleday,  riding  with  this  column,  halted  on  Seminary 
Ridge  and  sent  an  aide  to  General  Reynolds  for  instruc- 
tions. As  the  aide  returned.  Archer,  with  a battle-line  of 
five  regiments,  marched  against  McPherson’s  Grove. 
Doubleday  retained  one  of  Meredith’s  Regiments  as  a 
reserve,  sending  the  other  four  regiments  into  the  grove, 
where  they  met  Archer,  capturing  the  General  and  about 
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one-third  of  his  brigade.  Reynolds  had  returned  to  this 
part  of  the  line  as  the  Iron  Brigade  entered  the  grove  and 
was  jellied  by  a ball  from  Archer’s  line.  Reynolds  fell  at 
10.15  A.  iM.,  and  Doubleday  found  himself  in  command 
of  the  corps  and  the  held. 

Davis  forced  the  three  federal  regiments  north  of  the 
cut  back  to  the  next  ridge  (200  yards),  compelling  Hall’s 
Battery  to  limber  to  the  rear,  leaving  one  of  the  guns.  The 
two  regiments  south  of  the  cut  fell  back  in  line,  changed 
front  to  the  right  and  engaged  Davis’  men  now'  in  the  cut. 

1 he  6th  Wisconsin,  that  Doubleday  had  held  in  reserve, 
came  across  the  helds,  continued  the  line  of  the  two  New 

ork  regiments,  w hich  line  now  charged  the  cut,  capturing 
the  larger  part  of  the  2d  Mississippi  Regiment  with  its 
battleflag.  This  brought  a welcome  lull  in  the  battle. 

Heth  was  reinforced  by  Pender’s  Division  and  an  artil- 
lery battalion  ; Wadsworth’s  Division  was  joined  by  the 
divisions  of  Rowley  and  Robinson,  Rowley’s  two  brigades 
taking  position  on  McPherson’s  Ridge  ; Robinson  in  reserve 
at  the  Seminary.  At  1 o’clock  Howard  had  arrived,  and 
senior  to  Doubleday  took  command  of  the  held.  At  the 
same  hour  Rodes’  Division  of  Ew'ell’s  Corps  came  in  from 
the  north  (Middletown  Road)  deployed  a battle-line  astride 
Oak  Ridge,  a continuation  of  Seminary  Ridge,  that  brought 
him  on  the  flank  of  the  federal  line  fronting  Hill.  Howard 
sent  the  two  divisions  of  his  corps  then  up  through  the 
town  to  seize  Oak  Hill,  Robinson  sending  one  of  his  bri- 
gades by  the  flank  to  the  right  from  the  Seminary  to  meet 
Rodes  threat.  Rodes  beat  How'ard  to  Oak  Hill,  placed 
his  batteries  and  opened  hre  on  the  Eleventh  Corps  now  in 
the  flat  ground  northeast  of  the  town,  and  served  a flank 
hre  on  the  Eirst  Corps  line. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  fight  that  followed  between  Rodes 
and  Robinson,  O’Neal  of  Rodes,  and  Iverson  of  Rodes 
met  with  disaster.  At  1.30  P.  M.  Early’s  Division 
appeared  on  the  Harrisburg  Road  from  the  northeast,  de- 
ployed battle^me,  placed  his  artillery  and  began  an  attack 
on  the  two  divisions  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  now  engaged 
w'lth  Dole.s  of  Rodes’  Division.  Howard  now  found  him- 
self compelled  to  accept  battle  in  a false  position,  confronted 
by  a front  and  flank  attack. 

had  now  brought  seventeen  brigades 
tdU,UU0)  of  infantry  and  four  battalions  (68  guns)  of  artillery 
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to  the  held.  The  Federals  had  succeeded  in  bringing  up 
twelve  brigades  (21,000)  of  infantry  with  about  52  guns. 

Rodes,  despite  the  disaster  to  two  of  his  brigades,  con- 
tinued a vicious  hght  against  Wadsworth  and  Robinson. 
Heth,  with  Pender  in  close  support,  renewed  the  attack  on 
his  part  of  the  line.  After  a hght  that  wore  him  to  a fraz- 
zde,  his  decimated  line  lay  down,  Pender  marched  through 
him  and  took  the  held.  The  federal  line,  without  reserves, 
was  forced  back  to  the  Seminary  for  its  hnal  stand.  1 he 
Eleventh  Corps  was  hnally  forced  from  the  held,  uncover- 
ing the  flank  and  rear  of  the  First  Corps,  still  clinging  to 
Seminary  Ridge.  At  4.30  P.  iM.  the  men  of  both  corps 
were  making  their  W'ay  through  the  now  congested  streets 
of  the  town  to  the  dTmetery  Heights,  where  they  were 
heartened  by  the  sight  of  hattleflags  and  lines  of  Von 
Steinwehr’s  Division  in  front  of  the  Citizens  Cemetery, 
and  Wiedrich's  Battery  in  lunettes  on  East  Cemetery  Hill  ; 
a wise  provision  of  Cleneral  Howard. 

General  Hancock  arrived  as  the  representative  of  Gen- 
eral Meade  and  assumed  command  of  the  held.  1 he 
presence  of  this  superb  soldier  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
fresh  corps.  4'he  tired  soldiers  at  the  sight  of  him  seek 
their  colors  and  are  ready  for  instant  further  service.  Guns 
were  placed  on  Cemetery  Hill,  East  Cemetery  Hill, and  what 
is  now  known  as  Stevens’  Knoll.  Infantry  supports  were 
provided  and  lines  established  ; Wadsworth’s  Division  of 
the  F^irst  Corps  sent  to  Culp’s  Hill,  reinforced  by  the  7th 
Indiana,  not  in  the  hght  earlier;  the  FAeventh  Corps  and 
Doubleday’s  Division  of  the  First  Corps  on  the  Cemetery 
Hills;  Robinson’s  Division  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  with  two 
brigades  of  the  4'hird  Corps  on  the  Emmitsburg  Road, 
southwest;  Graham’s  Brigade  arriving  at  5.15  P.  M., 
followed  by  Ward.  Carr  and  Brewster  of  this  corps  ar- 
rived after  midnight. 

The  Twelfth  (Slocum)  Corps  was  at  'Fwo  'Fat  erns  at 
noon,  hve  miles  from  Gettysburg.  Arriving  at  Rock  Creek 
at  4.30  P.  M.,  William’s  Division  was  put  in  position  on 
the  east  side  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  right  of  the  federal 
line;  Geary’s  Division  crossed  Rock  Creek,  moved  rapidly 
to  Cemetery  Ridge  where  it  took  position  with  two  bri- 
gades— Greene  and  Candy — left  flank  resting  against  Little 
Round  Top,  leaving  Kane’s  Brigade  with  a section  of  Bat- 
tery K,  5th  EL  S.  Artillery,  in  the  triangle  between  the 
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Baltimore  Pike  and  Rock  Creek.  Buford  had  assembled 
his  cavalry  in  the  flat  ground  south  of  the  town,  later  mov- 
ing to  the  Plum  Run  valley  for  camp.  Johnson’s  Division 
of  Ewell’s  Corps  came  up  after  a twenty-five  mile  march 
at  8 P.  .\E,  passed  through  the  edge  of  town  and  went  into 
camp  east  of  Culp’s  Hill.  Anderson’s  Division  of  Hill’s 
Corps  arrived,  halted  and  went  into  camp  three  miles  west 
of  the  town  at  9 P.  M.  McLaw’s  Division  of  Longstreet’s 
Corps  and  three  brigades  of  Hood’s  Division  arrived  be- 
tween midnight  and  daylight  at  Marsh  Creek,  four  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Pickett’s 
Division  and  Law’s  Brigade  of  Hood,  and  Stuart’s  Cavalry, 
General  Lee’s  army  had  assembled  at  Gettysburg,  while 
the  roads  leading  to  Cjettysburg  from  the  south,  southeast 
and  southwest  were  filled  with  .Meade’s  marching  columns. 


GETTYSBURG  BATTLEFIELD  — FIRST  DAY'S  FIGHT. 


1- 


5th  new  HAMPSHIRE  MONUMENT. 


The  Second  Day. 


I 8 A.  Al.  General  I>ee,  in  conference  with  his 
lieutenants,  had  not  definitely  decided  upon  an 
order  of  attack.  The  federal  army  at  this  hour, 
with  the  exception  of  Burling  and  DelVobriand 
of  the  I bird  (Sickles)  Corps,  Crawford’s  Division  of  the 
Fifth  (Sykes)  Corps,  and  the  Sixth  (Sedgwick)  Corps,  was 
assembled  in  the  oft-quoted  fish-hook  formation.  Burling 
arrived  at  9 A.  Al.,  Del'robriand  at  10  A.  AI.,  Crawford 
at  noon.  Sedgwick  began  to  arrive  at  2 P.  AI.,  after  a con- 
tinuous march  of  thirty-four  miles.  Buford’s  two  brigades 
of  cavalry  were  ordered  by  Pleasanton  to  Westminster  to 
guaid  trains.  Stannard  and  Fockwood’s  Brigades  joined 
the  army  the  evening  of  the  first  day  ; the  former  assigned 
® I^ivision,  First  Corps,  the  latter  attached 
to  Williams’  Division,  Twelfth  Corps. 

Between  / and  8 A.  AJ.  Hancock  took  position  on 
the  First  Corps  (now  Newton)  and  the 
1 hird  (Sickles)  Corps  moving  to  the  right  and  left  to  give 
him  his  front.  Geary’s  Division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps 
moved  to  Culp’s  Hill;  Greene  and  Candy  from  Ceme- 
tery  Ridge,  Rane  from  Rock  Creek  and  the  Baltimore  Pike. 

I hey  took  position  from  Wadsworth’s  right  to  AIcAllister’s 
woods  began  to  dig.  Barnes  and  Ayers  of  the  Fifth 
Co^rps  are  at  Powers’  Hill  in  reserve.  The  reserve  artillery 
^d  ammunition  trains  are  parked  along  the  Granite  School 
House  Road,  between  Powers’  Hill  and  the  Taneytown 
Road.  General  Aleade  arrived  about  2 A.  AI.  General 
naturally  fallen  into  a concave  formation. 
Hill  s Corps  on  his  then  right,  with  Pender’s  Division  on 
the  west  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge,  south  of  the  Hagerstown 
Road  ; Heth  s Division  in  reserve  west  of  Willoughby’s 
Run  ; Anderson  s Division  in  camp  three  miles  northwest 
Fwell  s Corps  held  the  left,  with  Rodes’  and  Early’s  Div- 
isions in  and  in  front  of  the  town  and  the  Cemetery  Hills 
Johnson  s Division  in  line  a mile  east  of  Culp’s  Hill."  With 
AIcLaws  and  Hood  of  Longstreet’s  Corps  at  Alarsh  Creek, 
four  miles  to  the  northwest.  General  Lee  had  all  his  force 
practically  available  with  the  exception  of  Pickett’s  Div- 
ision and  Law  s Brigade  of  Longstreet’s  Corps  and  Stuart’s 
Cavalry  not  yet  up.  Before  this  force  could  have  been 
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formed  for  offensive  battle,  the  same  federal  lines  that 
thwarted  Longstreet  in  the  afternoon  were  up  and  ready. 

McLaws,  followed  by  Hood,  broke  camp  at  sunrise,  four 
miles  from  the  town.  The  head  of  the  column  directed  to 
move  to  the  right  of  Hill's  Corps.  Anderson's  Division 
of  Hill's  Corps,  in  camp  a mile  nearer  town,  moved  for- 
ward to  continue 


Pender's  line  south 
on  Seminary  Ridge. 
i\l  eanwhile.  General 
Lee  decided  to  make 
the  attack  from  his 
right,  and  instructed 
Longstreet  to  take 
position  for  that  at- 
tack, under  cover  of 
the  hills,  sending  a 
staff  officer  to  direct 
the  column.  At 
noon  i\I  cLaws  was 
resting  between 
Herr's  Ridge  and 


Marsh  Creek,  with 
Hood  closed  up  and 
joined  by  Law's  Bri- 
gade. After  much 
marching  and  coun- 
ter-marching to  con- 
ceal the  movement, 
Longstreet  directed 
McLaws  to  the  val- 
ley of  Willoughby’s 
Run,  down  which 
they  marched,  dou- 
bled in  column  by 
Hood,  until  they 
came  opposite  the 
position  assigned 


the  corps.  It  was  3..".0  P.  M.  by  the  time  the  leading 
brigade  deployed. 

At  noon  Sickles  sent  a strong  detachment  into  the  woods 
west  of  the  P:mmitsburg  Road.  'Phis  party  discocered 
Anderson’s  Division  extending  Pender’s  line  and  fought 
the  leading  (Wilcox)  brigade  in  Pitzer’s  Woods.  They 
also  saw  long  columns  marching  southward  toward  the 
Rmmitsburg  Road.  Phis  discovery  impelled  Sickles,  who 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  position  assigned  him  to  move 
his  corps  to  the  Peach  Orchard  line.  ^ He  filled  the  right 
of  this  line  from  the  Roger’s  House  to  the  Sherfy  Buildings 
on  the  Lmmitsburg  Road,  with  Carr  and  Brewster  of 
Humphrey’s  Division  (facing  west).  Graham  of  Birney's 
division  continued  the  line  to  the  Peach  Orchard  • De- 
I robriand  of  Birney  through  the  Rose  Woods  and  the 
Wheat  Field;  Ward  taking  the  line  to  Devil’s  Den.  'Phe 
line  from  the  Peach  Orchard  faced  first  south  and  then 
southwest,  the  whole  line  forming  an  angle  the  apex  at  the 
each  Orchard.  I his  forward  formation  of  Sickles  was 
made  after  2 P.  M. 


(General  Lee’s  order  of  attack,  decided  upon  before  Sickles 
made  his  forward  movement,  was  to  be  made  from  his 
right  by  brigades  m succession  sweeping  northward  towards 
Oettysburg,  believing  that  his  line  as  then  deployed  over- 
apped  the  federal  left.  Longstreet  began  the  attack  at 
"p  '•  fifteen  minutes  artillery  pratice.  At  4 

. M.  Law  s Brigade  of  Hood  moved  to  the  attack,  to  be 
followed  by  Robertson’s  Texans,  both  brigades  supported 
by  Bennmgs  and  Anderson  in  second  line.  Ward,  at 
IJevil  s Den  with  Smith’s  Battery,  felt  the  first  full  force 
of  the  attack.  Then  began  three  hours  of  the  fiercest 
ghting  of  the  Civil  War.  It  crept  northward  towards  the 
town  like  a forest  fire  from  Ward  to  DeTrobriand,  the 
latter  confronted  by  Kershaw,  supported  by  Semmes  ; then 
Barksdale  broke  loose,  followed  bv  Wofford,  the  former 
breaking  through  at  the  Sherfy  Buildings,  wounding  Graham 
and  driving  his  brigade  and  artillery  from  their  positions 
fighting  front  and  flank.  Wilcox  and  Perry  followed  in 
succession,  forced  Brewster  and  Carr,  now  flanked  out  of 
their  positions  back  to  Cemetery  Ridge.  The  three  hours 

^ded  with  the  repulse  of  Wright’s  Georgia  Brigade  at 
1 ne  Angle. 
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It  was  only  after  the  attack  began  that  the  importance 
of  Little  Round  Top  was  appreciated.  Law,  now  in 
command  of  Hood’s  Division,  sent  his  own  brigade  and 
a wing  of  Robertson’s  Texan  Brigade  against  it.  General 
Warren,  from  its  crest,  sent  a hurried  message  to  Gen- 
eral Meade.  The  Fifth  (Sykes)  Corps  was  the  response. 
Cieneral  Sykes’  first  order  from  the  Commanding  General 
vyas  to  support  the  'I'hird  (Sickles)  Corps  "with  a brigade, 
should  it  be  required.’  When  Longstreet’s  attack  had 
developed  he  was  directed  to  throw  his  whole  corps  to  the 
federal  left.  Barnes  Di\'ision  of  Sykes  was  the  first  to 
the  field,  Vincent  s Brigade  leading,  followed  by  Sweitzer 
and  Tilton.  Vincent,  at  the  Wheat  Field,  intercepted  an 
order  from  Sykes  to  Barnes  to  "send  a brigade  to  that 
rocky  ridge,  and  moved  his  brigade  at  once  to  Little 
Round  lop,  where  his  four  regiments  arrived  in  time  to 
dispute  Its  possession  with  Alabama  and  Texas.  In  the 
fight  that  followed  \lncent  was  mortally  wounded,  the 
comrnand  of  the  brigade  devolving  upon  Colonel  Rice  of 
the  44th  New  York.  ITiring  this  fight  Warren  saw  a 
fresh  column  of  Federal  troops  crossing  the  foot  of  the 
north  slope  of  Little  Round  I op.  He  rode  to  meet  it  and 
found  his  old  brigade,  now  commanded  by  General  Weed 
1 he  brigade  was  following  its  leaders.  Day  and  Burbank 
of  Ayres  Division,  Fifth  Corps,  to  the  Wdieat  Field  Even 
the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  had  passed  when  de- 
taching the  140th  New  York  on  his  own  responsibility, 
yVarren  sent  the  regiment  to  the  crest  of  Little  Round  Top. 
With  Colonel  Pat.  O’Rourke  at  its  head,  this  splendid 
regiment  threw  itself  at  the  Texans  now  making  ground 
against  Vincent’s  right  regiment.  General  Weed  brought 
up  the  other  three  regiments  of  his  brigade  with  Hazlett’s 
Battery,  and  Little  Round  Top  was  secure.  But  the  gal- 
lant (J  Rourke  gave  up  his  life,  and  Weed  and  Hazlett 
were  mortally  wounded. 


Ward  and  DeTrobriand  out  of  ammunition  and  forced 

ottthefiejd  ; they  reinforcements— Sweitzer,  I'ilton,  Cross, 

Zook  Relly,  Brooke,  Burbank  and  Day— successfully 
turny  by  kershawand  Wofford;  Barksdale  pouring  through 
the  yoken  lines  at  the  Peach  Orchard;  Wilcox  and  Pern 
at  the  foot  of  the  west  slope  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  and 
VA/ rights  Georgia  Brigade  on  its  crest  at  The  Angle  it 
seemed  that  Southern  valor  would  surely  win. 
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Kershaw,  Wofford,  Bennings  and  Anderson  were  met  at 
the  foot  of  Little  Round  T.  op,  about  sunset,  by  five  regi- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  Reserves  under  iMcCandless,  wffh 
Nevin  and  Bartlett  of  Sedgwick’s  Corps  in  close  support. 
\Villard’s  Brigade  of  Hancock’s  Corps  came  from  the  Bryan 
House,  met  and  repulsed  Barksdale  at  Plum  Run,  both 
brigade  commanders  losing  their  lives.  Wilcox  was  met 
and  checked  m the  Codon  thicket  by  the  First  Almnesota  ; 
Wright,  alone  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  righting  his  way  out 
with  loss  of  battleriags  and  regimental  commanders.  I'he 
Army  of  the  Potomac  on  this  field  was  not  to  be  beaten. 

General  Lee’s  lead  and  swing  teams  worked  all  right  on 
this  held,  but  his  wheel  team  failed  to  stretch  its  traces 
together.  General  Ewell  was  to  have  made  a diversion 
from  his  front  as  soon  as  he  heard  Longstreet’s  guns,  to  be 
a real  attack,  should  opportunity  offer.  'I'here  must  have 
been  an  acoustic  shadow  that  afternoon  ; Longstreet’s  guns 
opened  at  3.45  P.  M.;  Ewell  s guns,  Andrews’  Battalion 
Benner  s Hill)  and  Graham  s 20-pound  Parrotts  did  not 
open  until  5 P.  M.  4 hree  four-gun  batteries  of  three-inch 
rifles  were  posted  by  Ewell  on  Seminary  Ridge  to  partici- 
pate in  this  artillery  duel.  1 he  federal  guns  were  posted 
m the  Citizens’  Cemetery,  East  Cemetery  Hill,  Stevens’ 
Krioll  and  Culp’s  Hill.  At  6.30  P.  M.  Howard  writes: 

The  batteries  m my  front  seem  to  have  been  silenced  or 
withdrawn.  As  soon  as  this  affair  was  over  iiwell  began 
his  attack  upon  Culps  Hill.  .Johnson  marched  three 
brigades  of  his  division  a mile  in  line  of  battle  to  Rock 
Creek,  reaching  the  foot  of  Culp’s  Hill  at  dark. 

Coincident  with  this  movement,  and  to  be  a part  of  it, 
Rodes’  five  brigades,  reinforced  by  two  brigades  of  Pender 
from  Seminary  Ridge,  was  to  attack  Cemetery  Hill  from 
the  west  side  of  the  town  ; Farly  was  to  attack  East  Ceme- 
tery Hill  with  Hays  and  Avery  (Hoke’s  Brigade),  supported 
from  the  cast  side  of  the  town.  Before  Rodes 
could  pull  his  lines  from  the  streets  of  the  town  and  deploy 
with  his  reinforcing  brigades,  Early’s  assault  began— and 
finished  with  his  repulse.  But  not  before  his  men  reached 
the  crest,  crowned  with  the  federal  guns,  the  gunners 
meeting  them  with  stones,  sponge-staffs  and  ram-stocks. 

1 he  last  half  of  the  affair  took  place  in  the  dark.  Carroll’s 
Brigade  (again  Hancock),  that  drove  them  from  the  hill, 
followed  them  by  the  flash  of  their  returning  fire.  Rodes,' 
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west  of  the  town,  advanced  against  Von  Steinwehr’s  lines, 
halted  when  within  300  yards,  then  retired  to  the  position 
taken  for  the  attack,  where  he  remained  with  his  reinforc- 
ing brigades  all  of  the  next  day.  This  line  saw  the  flank  of 
Pickett’s  lines  sweep  by  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 
They  also  saw  the  broken  fragments  retire. 

By  the  time  Johnson’s  I)i\  ision  reached  Rock  Creek,  at 
the  foot  of  the  east  slope  of  Culp’s  Hill,  it  was  dark.  He 
began  a vigorous  attack  with  his  three  brigades.  Mean- 
while, General  Meade  had  withdrawn  Geary  and  Wil- 
liams’ Divisions  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  to  reinforce  a hard- 
pressed  line  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  Greene’s  Brigade  of 
Geary  was  left  to  hold  the  line,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
thinning  his  own  front  by  stretching  his  line  into  the 
vacated  entrenchments  when  he  received  the  full  force  of 
Johnson’s  attack.  With  three  full  brigades  no  impressicn 
could  be  made  upon  Greene’s  front — General  Jones,  com- 
manding a brigade,  and  Colonel  Higginbothain  of  the  25th 
Virginia,  were  both  wounded  in  this  assault — but  (jeneral 
Steuart  found  the  line  in  front  of  his  nrigade  \ acant,  and 
promptly  took  possession.  I'he  men  of  the  Twelfth  Corps 
returned  during  the  night,  to  find  themselves  dispossessed. 
The  remaining  hours  of  the  night  were  spent  by  both  sides 
in  preparation  for  a renewal  of  the  fight  at  the  break  of  day. 
This  affair,  with  the  occupation  of  Big  Round  1 op,  ended 
the  battles  of  the  second  day. 

1 he  Army  of  the  Potomac  this  day  fought  with  its  head 
as  well  as  with  its  teeth  and  claws.  Cieneral  Sickles’  for- 
ward movement  with  the  Third  Corps  created  a situation 
that  was  met  by  General  Meade,  as  no  other  previous  com- 
mander of  that  army  would  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  do 
— promptly  stripping  the  trenches  on  Culp’s  Hill,  bringing  a 
part  of  the  B'welfth  Corps  that  held  them  across  to  Ceme- 
tery Ridge.  At  a critical  moment,  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
this  day,  there  was  nothing  between  a yelling,  exultant,  vic- 
torious line  of  Confederates  swarming  across  the  Kmmits- 
burg  Road  to  this  part  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  but  the  heroic 
sacrifices  of  a John  Bigelow,  and  the  prompt  intelligence  of 
a Freeman  McGilvery  in  holding  back  that  line  with  artil- 
lery without  infantry  support,  until  General  Meade,  himself, 
led  to  the  field  the  men  he  had  ordered  from  the  trenches 
of  Culp’s  Hill.  It  was  here  General  Meade’s  horse — (Jld 
Baldy — received  his  sixth  wound  of  the  Civil  W'ar. 
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The  Third  Day. 


HE  lines  of  both  armies,  approximately,  were 
those  of  the  second  day.  'Ehe  Confederates 
held  the  ground  won  from  Birney,  from  Devil’s 
Den  to  the  Peach  Orchard,  and  the  trenches 
gained  by  default  at  Culp’s  Hill.  Stuart  v\'as  now  up  with 
his  cavalry  and,  joined  by  Jenkins’  Brigade  of  mounted 
infantr}^  took  position  on  Ewell’s  left;  Pickett  had  arrived 
from  Chambersburg  and  camped  in  the  valley  of  Willough- 
by’s Run  ; Heth,  with  half  the  men  he  brought  to  the 
field  the  first  day,  moved  his  division  forward  to  the  Semi- 
nary Ridge  line.  H he  two  brigades  of  ca\  alry  that  Stuart 
left  to  guard  passes  south  of  the  Potomac,  arrived  at 
Chambersburg  the  second  day,  and  were  at  Eairfield,  Lee's 
line  of  retreat,  on  the  third.  Imboden  arrived  in  time  to 
con\'oy  Lee’s  wounded  to  Williamsport.  B'he  Sixth  (Sedg- 
wick) Corps  arrived  on  the  second  day,  released  the  Fifth 
(Sykes)  Corps  from  reserve,  and  was  scattered,  during  the 
battles  of  the  third  day,  along  the  federal  lines  from  Wolf’s 
Hill  to  Big  Round  Top. 

From  midnight  to  dawn,  Slocum  and  Ewell  were  pre- 
paring for  the  fight  that  must  come  with  the  daylight. 
Ewell  reinforced  Johnson’s  four  brigades  wfith  two  bri- 
gades from  Rodes’  Division  and  one  from  Early.  Slocum 
placed  his  batteries  on  Power’s  Hill,  McAllister’s  Hill  and 
the  Baltimore  Pike,  and  at  4.30  A.  M.,  fired  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  ceased  firing  to  allow  the  infantry  to  advance. 
Began  again  at  5.30  A.  M.  and  continued  firino-  until  the 
end  of  the  battle  (10.30  A.  AE). 

At  daylight  General  Steuart's  Brigade,  that  held  the 
federal  trenches,  began  the  fight  supported  by  Walker’s 
(Old  Stonewall)  Brigade.  The  confederate  brigades,  on 
their  right,  could  make  no  impression  on  the  entrenched 
line  held  by  Greene’s  Brigade.  At  8.43  A.  AJ.  this  part 
of  the  Federal  line  was  reinforced  by  Shaler’s  Brigade  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  During  the  engagement  three  of  Wads- 
worth’s Regiments  and  three  of  Schurz’s  Regiments  changed 
places  in  the  line  with  Geary’s  tired  men,  while  they 
cleaned  guns  and  refilled  cartridge  boxes.  Neill’s  Brigade 
of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  moved  across  Rock  Creek  and 
placed  in  position  on  the  extreme  right.  After  five  hours 
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of  incessant  righting,  not  being  able  to  drive  the  federal 
lines  in  their  front,  Walker  fell  back  to  Rock  Creek  to  rest 
and  clean  guns,  Daniels  moving  over  from  the  right  to  take 
his  place.  An  hour  later  Walker  returned  to  the  attack, 
which  continued  without  success.  Again  the  brigade  fell 
back  to  be  again  ordered  in  where  they  remained  until  the 
whole  line  retired  to  avoid  a further  useless  sacrifice  of 
lives.  To  add  to  their  troubles,  the  charge  of  the  2d 
Massachusetts  and  27th  Indiana  from  McAllister’s  Woods 
across  Spangler’s  Meadow,  discovered  a federal  line  on 
their  flank.  Ewell’s  effort  to  turn  the  federal  right  ended 
with  his  lines  on  Rock  Creek  keeping  up  a desultory  Are 
with  the  federals  in  their  old  trenches.  The  loss  to 
Johnson’s  four  brigades  was  appalling;  12  officers  and  207 
men  killed,  99  officers  and  1,130  men  wounded,  13  officers 
and  362  men  missing,  a grand  total  of  1,823.  The  three 
reinforcing  confederate’s  brigades  did  not  separate  their 
losses  in  their  reports  from  the  affairs  of  the  first  and  second 
days.  Smith’s  Brigade,  however,  of  Early’s  Division,  re- 
ports a loss  of  142,  not  being  engaged  in  the  first  two  days. 
Daniels’  and  O’Neal’s  Brigades  of  Rodes’  Division  report 
losses  of  916  and  696  = 1,712.  They  were  severely 
engaged,  however,  on  the  first  day.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  battle  at  Culp’s  Hill  was  more  important  than  it 
has,  usually,  received  credit  for — being  overshadowed  by 
the  more  spectacular  "Pickett’s  Charge.” 

The  Twefth  Corps  again  manifested  its  righting  quality  ; 
General  Geary’s  veteran  division,  and  that  of  General 
Williams  (commanded  in  this  right  by  Ruger)  covered 
themselves  with  honor  and  glory.  The  men  of  the  1st 
Maryland  Battalion  (2d  Md.  C.  S.  A.)  mingled  their  blood 
with  the  blood  of  the  men  of  Kane’s  Pennsylvania  Brigade  ; 
a memorial  to  the  battalion  stands  in  the  federal  trenches 
on  Culp’s  Hill — the  only  confederate  regimental  monu- 
ment at  Gettysburg. 

There  was  comparative  quiet  on  other  parts  of  the 
line  during  the  righting  at  Culp's  Hill.  General  Hill,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  ordered  a severe  cannonade  from 
his  position  during  the  forenoon.  It  was  this  Are  and 
not  the  cannonade  of  the  afternoon  that  drove  General 
.\Ieade  and  his  staff  to  Power’s  Hill.  Wilkeson  and 
Henry,  correspondents  of  the  N^eiu  York  Times,  remained, 
however,  at  the  Leicester  House  (Meade’s  Headquarters) 
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during  the  afternoon.  Their  stories  of  Pickett’s  charge 
"'smells  of  fire.” 

General  Lee  made  two  official  reports  of  this  battle — one 
in  July  immediately  following,  the  other  in  January,  1864. 
In  both  reports  he  states  that  the  "general  plan  (third  day) 
was  unchanged.”  I'he  January  report  also  states  that 
"Longstreet,  reinforced  by  Pickett’s  three  brigades,  which 
arrived  near  the  battlefield  during  the  afternoon  of  the  2d, 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  next  morning,  and  General  Ewell 
was  directed  to  assail  the  enemy’s  right  at  the  same  time, 
the  latter,  during  the  night  reinforced  by  two  brigades 
from  Rodes’  and  one  from  Early’s  Division.”  General 
Longstreet,  in  his  official  report,  states,  "On  the  following 
morning  (3d)  our  arrangements  were  made  for  renewing 
the  attack  by  my  right,  with  a view  to  pass  around  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  enemy  on  his  left,  and  gain  it  by  flank  and 
reverse  attack.”  Longstreet’s  desire  for  flank  movements 
at  Gettysburg  amounted  almost  to  an  obsession.  Is  it  not 
conceivable  that,  at  the  evening  conference,  Lee  finally  con- 
sented to  his  lieutenant’s  plan.'  The  attack  was  to  have 
been  made  early,  coincident  with  Ewell’s  attack  at  Culp’s 
Hill.  1 here  was  another  delay  of  which  General  Lee 
says,  "General  Longstreet’s  dispositions  were  not  completed 
as  early  as  was  expected,  but  before  notice  could  be  sent 
to  General  Ewell  he  was  already  engaged,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  recall  him.”  Longstreet  continues  in  his  report,  "A 
few  minutes  after  my  orders  for  the  execution  of  this  plan 
were  given,  the  Commanding  General  joined  me,  and 
ordered  a column  of  attack  to  be  formed  of  Pickett’s, 
Heth’s  and  a part  of  Pender’s  Divisions,  the  assault  to  be 
made  directly  at  the  enemy’s  main  position,  the  Cemetery 
Hill.”  Was  not  this  a modification  of  the  plan  agreed 
upon  the  night  before  Preparations  at  once  began  for  this 
attack  that  took  all  forenoon  to  complete.  Longstreet’s 
attack  the  day  before  having  secured  the  coveted  positions 
for  his  artillery — the  Peach  Orchard  line — he  at  once  set 
about  filling  that  line  with  all  the  guns  attached  to  his  corps, 
except  eight  pieces  left  on  his  extreme  right.  The  other 
seventy-five  pieces  were  turned  over  to  Colonel  E.  P.  Alex- 
ander, his  chief  of  artillery,  who,  with  them,  blazed  the 
path  for  Pickett’s  charge  later  in  the  day.  General  Hill 
had  63  pieces  on  Seminary  Ridge,  making  a total  of  138 
guns  for  the  work  preliminary  to  the  charge.  At  sunrise  of 
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the  3d,  the  brigades  of  \\  ilcox  and  Perry  of  Anderson’s 
Division,  Hill's  Corps,  were  ordered  forward  to  support 
Alexander’s  guns  now  being  placed  in  position  along  the 
Kmmitsburg  Road.  At  9 A.  AI.  Pickett’s  Division  moved 
from  its  camp  of  the  night  before  (Willoughby's  Run 
V^alley)  and  deployeu  west  of,  or  behind,  Spangler’s  Woods. 
At  noon  the  three  brigades  passed  through  the  woods,  and 
formed  a line  behind  Wilcox  and  Perry  and  Alexander’s 
guns.  Scales  and  Lane,  the  two  brigades  of  Pender’s  Div- 
ision, Hill’s  Corps,  that  had  been  assigned  by  General  Lee 
as  part  of  the  assaulting  columns,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral 'Lrimble,  were  moved  by  the  flank  from  their  place  in 
the  Seminary  Ridge  line  to  the  rear  of  and  in  support  of 
Heth’s  Division,  now  under  Pettigrew. 

Eleven  brigades  of  infantry  were  aligned  for  this  assault 
of  which  but  four  were  taken  from  Lee’s  main  line  ; Heth’s 
Division  had  been  in  resert'e  and  Pickett’s  Division  fresh  to 
the  field.  Pickett’s  Di\  ision  lined  up  about  4,900  officers 
and  men;  the  other  eight  brigades,  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  the  first  and  second  days,  brought  to  this  assault  less  than 
half  the  men  they  brought  to  Cjettysburg.  4'he  number 
of  Confederate  infantry  engaged  in  this  assault,  popularly 
spoken  of  as  eighteen  thousand,  was  nearer  eleven  thousand, 
as  any  one  with  a pencil  and  the  official  reports  can  soon 
determine. 

General  I^ongstreet,  put  in  charge  of  this  assault  bv 
(ieneral  Lee,  expressed  an  opinion  to  his  chief,  before  the 
assault  began,  that  "no  fifteen  thousand  men  ever  arrayed 
for  battle  could  successfully  cross  that  field.”  Longstreet 
seemed  to  be  the  only  man  in  gray  that  day  with  a true 
conception  of  the  situation.  A'et,  the  irony  of  fate,  his 
simple  nod  meant  death  to  the  bravest  soldiers  that  ever 
answered  "Here”  at  roll-call. 

The  one  advantage  possessed  by  the  confederate  lines,  with 
their  concave  formation,  was  the  opportunity  for  concentric 
artillery  fire.  To  oppose  this  fire  (ieneral  Hunt,  Meade’s 
Chief  of  Artillery,  could  not  bring  into  action  more  than 
eighty  guns  to  hear  effectively.  He  parked  the  artillery 
reserve  with  orders  to  be  ready  to  replace  disabled  batteries. 

The  scene  on  Cemetery  Ridge  was  one  of  orderly  confu- 
sion. The  voices  of  the  officers  were  heard  in  sharp,  quick 
command  ; there  was  a rushing  to  and  fro  of  the  mounted 
staff  in  and  out  and  between  long  lines  of  stacked  muskets  ; 


the  battery  horses  were  lashed  with  whip  and  spur  and 
tongue  as  the  pieces,  with  a chug-chug  of  their  axles, 
swung  into  battery.  By  9 o'clock  the  sun  had  cleared 
away  what  seemed  to  be  the  haze  and  murk  of  the  battle 
of  the  day  before  still  clinging  to  the  fields  between  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  and  Seminary  Ridge.  Strong  skirmish  lines 
were  out  in  front,  their  desultory  fire  alone  breaking  the 
monotony  of  that  long  wait  under  a hot  July  sun  that  had 
reached  its  meridian,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  day.  So 
long  was  the  attack  deferred  that  the  impression  prevailed 
that  Lee  was  massing  his  whole  available  force  for  one 
supreme  effort. 

General  Meade  is  on  record  as  having  said  to  General 
(jibbon,  the  evening  of  the  2d,  that  the  next  attack  would 
be  on  his  front.  Something  must  have  occurred  to  change 
that  opinion.  At  noon  of  the  3d  he  told  General  Robin- 
son that  he  anticipated  an  attack  on  the  Cemetery  by  the 
enemy’s  forces  massed  in  the  town,  directing  him  to  so 
place  his  division  that  if  the  federal  line  gave  way  he 
could  attack  the  enemy  on  his  flank.  Robinson  placed 
his  division  by  brigades  in  column  of  regiments,  but  when 
the  attack  began  on  Gibbon’s  front  he  moved  his  com- 
mand to  the  right  of  the  Second  Corps. 

It  was  General  Meade’s  military  instinct  that  sensed  an 
attack  upon  the  Cemetery,  under  cover  of  the  houses  of 
the  town,  the  weakest  point  in  the  fish-hook  line  and  the 
only  point  that  gave  any  hope  of  success  to  confederate 
attack.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  only  point  not  assaulted 
during  the  three  days  of  battle. 

"There  she  goes  ! ’’  exclaimed  some  one,  at  1 o'clock,  as 
two  rings  of  white  smoke  in  quick  succession  were  seen 
rising  above  one  of  Eshelman's  batteries,  followed  by  the 
scream  of  the  shells  as  they  passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
federal  lines  on  Cemetery  Ridge — as  most  of  their  shells 
did  that  afternoon.  The  regiment  to  which  the  writer 
belonged  (1st  Penna.  Cavalry)  was  deployed  in  wide-open 
order  along  this  ridge  during  the  first  hour  of  Alexander's 
artillery  serenade ; and  not  a man  or  horse  was  killed.  At 
its  height  General  Hancock  and  staff  rode  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  from  one  end  of  his  line  to  the  other  without 
harm  to  man  or  horse.  His  men  simply  roared  at  him  as 
he  passed.  This  was  the  cheering  General  Lee  heard,  and 
.sent  Lieutenant  Colston  forward  to  learn  the  cause. 


HIGH  WATER  MARK.  GETTYSBURG. 


Pickett’s  charge  is  an  oft-told  tale  and  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described  within  the  limit  of  this  story.  According 
to  all  the  maxims  and  rides  of  war,  his  lines,  with  that  hell 
of  direct  and  cross-fire  of  artillery  and  infantry  crossing  an 
open  plain  without  tree  or  bush,  should  not  have  reached 
the  federal  lines  at  I'he  Angle.  But  P.ckett’s  men  were 
Lee’s  soldiers,  and  Lee’s  soldiers  were  noi  ordinary  soldiers. 

The  assaulting  lines  covered  about  the  front  of  Ciibbon’s 
and  Hay’s  Divisions  of  Hancock’s  Corps,  their  left  brigade 
slightly  beyond  Hay’s  right.  At  3 P.  l\I.  the  order  was 
given  to  advance  and  the  long  gray  lines  began  their  march 
toward  that  soon  to  be  crimsoned  field.  Looking  at  them, 
as  far  as  the  haze  of  smoke  would  permit,  it  appeared  from 
Cemetery  Ridge  as  if  successive  throbs  ran  along  the  line 
as  it  advanced — the  knees  of  the  men  as  they  marched. 
Pickett’s  own  division  was  in  two  lines  ; Kemper  on  the 
right,  Garnett  on  his  left,  with  Armistead  closed  on  the 
center  in  second  line.  The  division  passed  through 
Wilcox  and  Perry’s  Brigades,  that  were  to  follow;  on 
through  Alexander’s  hot,  smoking  guns  until  they  were 
uncovered  by  the  roll  of  the  ridge  at  the  lAnmitsburg  Road, 
when  the  Federal  artillery  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Ziegler’s 
Grove,  Hazlett’s  Battery  on  Little  Round  Fop,  I'he  Angle 
and  the  continuation  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  roared  at  them 
like  a volcano,  vomiting  at  them  a lava  of  shell,  case,  grape 
and  canister.  At  this  point  the  direction  of  the  division 
was  changed,  moving  to  the  left  hy  a sharp  oblique. 
\\dlcox,  who  was  to  follow  in  close  support  to  protect  the 
right,  lost  sight  of  Pickett’s  lines  in  the  smoke  of  battle, 
and  although  he  inclined  slightly  to  his  left,  a gap  was 
made  between  him  and  Pickett  now  murderously  engaged 
in  front  of  I'he  Angle.  This  gap  wa.*-  quickly  filled  by 
Hancock;  two  regiments  of  Stannard’s  Vermont  Brigade 
filling  it  by  a change  of  front  to  the  right  pressing  Kemper’s 
flank  while  they  fired,  at  least,  ten  rounds.  In  Hay’s 
front  Woodruff’s  Battery  mowed  their  lines  with  canister, 
while  the  8th  Ohio  and  the  equivalent  of  another 
regiment  gathered  hy  Hays  from  the  I2bth  New  York 
and  other  regiments  of  Willard’s  Brigade,  duplicated 
Stannard’s  movement.  The  awful  loss  in  the  front  line 
of  Pickett’s  Division  made  room  for  Armistead,  who, 
with  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  entered  The 
Angle  at  the  break  in  the  fence  made  to  permit  the 
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service  of  Cushing’s  guns,  followed  by  his  \hrginians  to  a 
fierce  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the  men  of  Webb’s  Brigade 
— three  regiments  and  two  companies  of  a fourth.  Armi- 
stead  fell  tw’enty-one  feet  from  one  of  Cushing’s  guns  that 
had  been  pushed  into  The  Angle  and,  at  the  colors  of  the 
72d  Pennsylvania.  Cushing  fell  with  his  third  wound  and 
his  body  was  tenderly  carried  to  the  rear.  Armistead  was 
also  tenderly  carried  to  the  rear  and  to  the  Elex’enth  Corps 
hospital,  on  the  Granite  School  House  Road,  where  he 
received  every  nossible  attention,  but  died  the  following 
Sunday  morning.  It  was  a pity  so  brave  a soldier  had  to 
die.  The  regiments  on  Webb’s  left,  having  cleared  their 
front,  crowded  to  the  right,  and  lines  that,  regularly,  would 
have  stood  four  ranks  deep  formed  at  the  base  of  The 
Angle.  During  the  action  Cowan’s  Battery,  from  the 
artillery  reserve,  relieved  Brown’s  Battery  and  served 
"double  caniste."  at  ten  yards”  at  the  little  clump  of  trees. 
While  Pickett’s  lines  were  breaking,  Shaler’s  Brigade  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  came  within  touch,  with  ]>ockwood  and 
.McDougall  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  in  close  support. 

General  Lee’s  supreme  effort  had  failed.  In  a magnifi- 
cent manifestation  of  the  "Spirit  of  Old  West  Point”  he 
met  the  broken  fragments  of  Pickett’s  Regiments,  taking 
all  the  blame  of  their  failure  upon  himself. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  General  Lee,  his  lieutenants 
or  his  soldiers,  to  say  that,  with  the  number  of  men  at  his 
disposal,  there  w’as  no  combination  or  manctuvre  that  would 
have  beaten  Meade  and  his  army  at  Gettysburg.  General 
l>ee’s  task  was  simply  beyond  his  means. 

[The  writer,  on  account  of  \ ery  limited  space,  has  not 
been  able  to  go  deeply  into  the  subject,  but  is  engaged  in 
preparing  a more  pretentious  work,  to  be  profusely  illus- 
trated by  photog'"aphic  reproductions  and  sketch  maps.  He 
is  one  of  the  surviving  enlisted  men,  full  serv  ice,  of  the 
old  Army  of  the  Potomac. — LDITOR.1 


THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 


ERHAPS  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  historic 
spots  of  (Jettysburg  is  the  parklike,  peaceful, 
majestic  National  Cemetery,  where  lie  so  manv 
of  the  nation's  honored  dead.  From  this  emi- 
nence the  Enion  batteries  sent  forth  their  dreadful  torrent 
of  destruction  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  but  to-day  it  lies 
peacefully  greeting  the  visitor  as  if  it  had  never  been  the 
scene  of  such  devastation  in  the  w’artime  days.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place,  well  in  keeping  with  the  sombre  spirit  of 
Ciettysburg,  selected  and  maintained  by  the  Government 
as  the  last  resting  place  of  its  patriots  who  laid  down  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  principles. 

I he  massive  iron  gateway  is  of  beautiful  design  and  elab- 
orate construction.  On  the  supporting  pillars  are  artistically 
displayed  the  names  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  that  participated  in  the  battle.  'Ehe  enclosure 
is  laid  out  in  splendid  roads  and  beautiful  lawns  and 
flower  beds.  The  main  avenue  is  lined  with  majestic  oaks 
that  stand  like  mighty  sentinels  keeping  perpetual  guard 
oyer  the  sleeping  army  that  lies  awaiting  the  final  reveille. 
There  are  many  fine  gravelled  walks  and  graceful  circles 
included  in  the  beauty  of  the  general  lay  out  of  this 
hallowed  place.  It  contains  in  all  ahout  17  acres,  and  a 
great  many  beautiful  monuments,  foremost  among  which 
is  the  great  Peace  Monument,  which  stands  in  majestic 
grandeur  in  token  of  the  gratitude  of  a nation  to  its  dead. 
In  a little  spot  all  alone  lie  the  tmknown  dead.  Gone, 
but  not  forgotten,  they  sleep  there  with  the  rest  in  that 
eternal  slumber  which  shall  last  until  God’s  bugler  sounds 
the  final  assembly  call,  and  they  stand  once  more  at  atten- 
tion to  answer  to  those  names  which  are  now  unknown. 

On  the  west  side  P,vergreen  Cemetery  joins,  being  sepa- 
ratee! by  a fine  green  hedge.  I he  idea  of  locating  the 
National  Cemetery  where  it  is  occurred  to  Governor 
Andrew  Curtain,  at  that  time  Executit'e  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Hon.  David  Wills,  of  Gettysburg,  and 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  governors  of  the  Federal  States, 
their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  T he  ground  was 
dedicated  November  19th,  1863,  only  four  months  after 
the  battle.  1 he  address  of  President  Abraham  Fincoln  on 
that  occasion  follows  : 
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"Four-score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a new  nation,  conceit  ed  in  Liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war;  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a great  bat- 
tlefield of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a portion 
of  that  field  as  a final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not 
consecrate — we  can  not  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated 
it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining'-  before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

The  following  are  the  Union  States  represented  and  the 
number  of  their  dead  : 


Maine 104 

New  Hampshire. 49 

Vermont 61 

Massachusetts 158 

Rhode  Island 14 

Connecticut 22 

New  York 867 

New  Jersey 78 

Pennsylvania 555 

Delaware 15 


Total 


Maryland 22 

West  Virginia 11 

Ohio  131 

Indiana 80 

Illinois 6 

Michigan  175 

Wisconsin 73 

Minnesota 56 

U.  S.  Regulars 139 

Unknown  978 


3,575 
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GROUP  OF  STATUaRY,  BASE  OF  LEE  M O N U M E NT— S E E DESCRIPTION  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


GROUP  FOR  VIRGINIA  STATE 
MEMORIAL  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


HIS  group  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  F.  Wm. 
Sievers,  Forest  Hill,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  will 
be  placed  in  position  at  Gettysburg  in  time  for 
the  30th  Anniversary  Celebration,  July  1st  to 
4th,  1913,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Robert  E.  ]>ee,  also  by  the  same  sculptor,  wall 
not  be  finished  in  time  for  dedication  during  the  celebration. 

Mr.  Sievers  gives  the  following  interesting  description 
of  his  work  : 

‘G'he  conception  is  ideal  and  is  intended  to  commemor- 
ate the  three  branches  of  military  service.  H'he  different 
characters  illustrate  the  various  walks  of  life  from  which 
Lee’s  army  was  recruited.  H ire  group  measures  16  feet 
in  length,  and  the  figures  are  7 feet  high  or  less.  The  work 
is  to  be  in  bronze  and  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Memorial,  the  granite  work  of  which  is  already 
completed.  It  stands  on  Confederate  Avenue,  just  out 
of  Spangler’s  Woods,  almost  the  very  spot  from  which 
General  Lee  viewed  the  battle.  I'he  equestrian  statue  of 
Lee  is  for  the  same  monument  and  surmounts  the  pedestal. 
General  Lee  and  mount  w'ill  look  directly  over  the  group 
and  all  face  'Bloody  Angle.’” 
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ITEMS  .OF  INTEREST  IN  AND  AROUND 
GETTYSBURG. 


Lee  Monument — On  Confederate  Avenue,  just  out 
of  Spangler’s  woods,  and  almost  on  the  very  spot  from 
which  he  viewed  the  battle  from  the  back  of  his  trusty  old 
horse,  "I'raveler,”  will  soon  be  located  the  handsome  eques- 
trian statue  dedicated  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Lhe 
monument  will  have  at  its  base  a beautiful  group,  the 
whole  being  designed  by  F.  William  Sievers,  of  Forest 
Hill,  Richmond,  Va.  When  completed,  and  in  place,  the 
monument  and  group  will  be  among  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  Battlefield. 

General  R.  E.  Lee’s  Headquarters — On  the 

Chambersburg  Pike,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  we  sent 
limits  of  the  town. 

Round  Top  Park — An  ample  excursion  and  recrea- 
tion park,  which  is  reached  by  team  or  the  cars  of  the 
Gettysburg  Electric  Railway.  It  is  close  to  "Detil’s 
Den,”  "The  Wheat  Field,”  and  other  notable  points  of 
interest. 

Battlefield  Observatories — These  are  located 
on  the  principal  historic  points  of  the  battlefield,  and  are  high 
steel  towers,  which  afford  a magnificent  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  field. 

Culp’s  Hill — One  of  the  most  important  points  on 
the  battlefield.  It  is  situated  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
Cemetery  Hill,  both  of  which  were  considered  great  strong- 
holds during  the  conflict. 

Reynolds’  Grove — A beautiftd  spot  where  gallant 
General  Reynolds  received  his  death  wound,  which  place 
is  now  marked  with  a magnificent  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. A noble  oak  marks  the  exact  spot  where  he  fell. 

Trees  Shattered  by  Shot  and  Shell— In 

making  a tour  of  the  battlefield  the  visitor  is  often  attracted 
by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  where 
they  were  riddled  with  bullets  and  cannon  shot.  In  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  which  it  recently  became  necessary  to  cut 
down,  were  found  nine  hundred  shot  and  rifle  balls  of  var- 
ious kinds  and  sizes. 
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ITEMS  .OF  INTEREST  IN  AND  AROUND 
GETTYSBURG. 


Lee  Monument — On  Confederate  x*\venue,  just  out 
of  Spangler’s  woods,  and  almost  on  the  very  spot  from 
which  he  viewed  the  battle  from  the  back  of  his  trusty  old 
horse,  " t raveler,”  will  soon  be  located  the  handsome  eques- 
trian statue  dedicated  to  Cieneral  Robert  E.  Lee.  1 he 
monument  will  have  at  its  base  a beautiful  group,  the 
whole  being  designed  by  k.  William  Sievers,  of  Forest 
Hill,  Richmond,  Va.  When  completed,  and  in  place,  the 
monument  and  group  will  be  among  the  most  attractit  e 
features  of  the  Battlefield. 

General  R.  E.  Lee’s  Headquarters — On  the 

Chambersburg  Pike,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  we  sent 
limits  of  the  town. 

Round  Top  Park — An  ample  excursion  and  recrea- 
tion park,  which  is  reached  by  team  or  the  cars  of  the 
Ciettysburg  Electric  Railway.  It  is  close  to  "Devil’s 
Den,”  "The  Wheat  Field,”  and  other  notable  points  of 
interest. 

Battlefield  Observatories — These  are  located 
on  the  principal  historic  points  of  the  battlefield,  and  are  high 
steel  towers,  which  afford  a magnificent  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  field. 

Culp’s  Hill — One  of  the  most  important  points  on 
the  battlefield.  It  is  situated  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
Cemetery  Hill,  both  of  which  were  considered  great  strong- 
holds during  the  conflict. 

Reynolds’  Grove — A beautiful  spot  where  gallant 
General  Reynolds  received  his  death  wound,  which  place 
is  now  marked  with  a magnificent  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. A noble  oak  marks  the  exact  spot  where  he  fell. 

Trees  Shattered  by  Shot  and  Shell — In 

making  a tour  of  the  battlefield  the  visitor  is  often  attracted 
by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  where 
they  were  riddled  with  bullets  and  cannon  shot.  In  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  w'hich  it  recently  became  necessary  to  cut 
down,  were  found  nine  hundred  shot  and  rifle  balls  of  var- 
ious kinds  and  sizes. 


High  Water  Mark — Located  on  Hancock  Ave- 
nue in  a beautiful  clump  of  trees,  is  the  celebrated  High 
Water  Mark  Tablet,  indicating  the  spot  that  Colonel  J.  h5. 
Batchelder  christened  as  the  ’’High  Water  Mark  of  the 
Rebellion.”  It  was  here  that  the  hottest  fighting  occured 
and  the  tide  of  victory  took  its  famous  turn. 

Ki^fUESTRI AN  Statues — Four  magnificent  equestrian 
statues  are  now  erected  on  the  battlefield,  d'hey  are  mas- 
terpieces of  the  sculptor’s  art,  and  w'ere  erected  in  honor 
of  Major-Cjenerals  (Jeorge  G.  Meade,  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock, John  F.  Reynolds  and  Henry  W.  Slocum.  An  addi- 
tional equestrian  statue  will  soon  be  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Major-General  John  Sedgwick. 

General  Meade’s  Headquarters — The  former 
headquarters  of  CJeneral  Cieorge  G.  Meade  are  located 
just  off  Hancock  Avenue,  and  are  in  a splendid  state  of 
preservation.  A museum  has  been  established  in  the  fam- 
ous old  building,  which  contains  many  curios  and  valuable 
relics  of  the  war,  on  exhibition  to  the  public. 

Jennie  Wade  House — I'he  only  woman — in  fact, 
the  only  citizen  of  Cjettysburg — to  lose  life  in  connection 
with  the  great  battle  was  Jennie  \Vade,  a young  woman  of 
(lettysburg,  who  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  by  a stray 
rifle  ball,  which  passed  through  two  doors  of  her  little 
home  and  struck  her  down  as  she  was  engaged  in  house- 
hold duties.  Fhe  Jennie  Wade  house  is  now  a public 
museum.  Fhe  holes  made  by  the  fatal  bullet  are  still  in 
the  doors,  together  v\'ith  hundreds  of  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  structure.  A handsome  monument  marks 
Jennie  Wade’s  last  resting  place  in  the  Citizen’s  Cemetery. 

Confederate  Monument — Near  the  "Valley  of 
Death”  is  located  the  memorial  of  the  2d  Maryland  Regi- 
ment, C.  S.  A.,  the  only  Confederate  regimental  monument 
on  the  battlefield.  I'he  2d  Maryland,  distinguished  for 
relentless  bravery  and  remarkable  daring,  was  the  only 
Confederate  Regiment  from  Maryland  participating  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Historic  Cannon — Scattered  everywhere  over  the 
battlefield  stand  the  old  cannon  which  worked  such  devas- 
tation. They  belonged  to  both  the  Union  and  Confeder- 
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ate  Armies,  and  stand  to-day  in  the  exact  positions  they 
occupied  during  the  war.  I'hey  are  mostly  bronze  guns, 
and  are  in  remarkably  good  condition,  considering  they 
have  stood  the  wars  of  man  and  the  elements  for  nearly 
half  a century. 

John  Burns’  Home — The  residence  formerly  occu- 
pied by  John  Burns,  hero,  also  stands  as  an  humble  monu- 
ment to  that  rugged  old  patriot.  It  is  located  on  Chambers- 
burg  Street.  I he  following,  written  by  W.  H.  I'ipton,  tells 
the  story  of  his  bravery  : ”At  the  commencement  of  the 

battle  of  Gettysburg,  John  Burns,  then  past  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  a citizen  of  this  place,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  true 
patriotism,  shouldered  his  trusty  rifle  and  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy.  He  was  shot  twice,  and  although  suffer- 
ing from  his  wounds  he  faltered  not,  but,  like  the  heroes 
of  olden  times,  passed  on  eager  for  the  combat,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part,  until  he  fell  badly  wounded.” 
John  Burns  is  buried  in  Et'ergreen  Cemetery. 

Historic  Churches — Unusual  interest  centers  about 
the  churches  of  Gettysburg  from  the  fact  that  all  of  them 
were  immediately  turned  into  hospitals  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  battle,  and  served  as  such  during  the  conflict  and  for 
months  afterwards.  Notable  among  them  is  Christ's  Luth- 
eran Church,  where  Chaplain  Howell  was  killed  the  first 
day  of  the  battle  by  a stray  bullet  while  mounting  the  steps 
to  visit  the  wounded  of  his  regiment.  A bronze  tablet  in 
the  form  of  an  open  book  on  the  church  steps  marks  the 
spot  where  he  fell.  This  church  also  contains  a historic 
old  bell,  which  dates  back  to  the  days  and  conquests  of 
Napoleon.  Among  the  other  churches  of  special  interest 
are  the  German  Reformed,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Presby- 
terian, and  the  Memorial  Church  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Frederick,  Md.,  is  situated  near  Gettysburg  and  is 
the  most  historic  town  in  Maryland.  It  can  he  reached 
from  Gettysburg  by  using  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
to  Thurmont,  and  thence  by  the  Frederick  Railroad.  A trip 
over  the  Frederick  Railroad,  through  the  "Heart  of  Mary- 
land” and  to  the  beautiful  Braddock  Heights,  should  cer- 
tainly be  made  by  every  visitor  to  Gettysburg.  Electric 
cars  of  the  Frederick  Railroad  Company  connect  at  T'hur- 
mont  with  all  trains  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway. 


U.  S.  REGULAR  ARMY  MONUMENT. 


GETTYSBURG  OF  YESTERDAY  AND 
TO-DAY. 


1'  was  a strange  decree  of  fate  which  settled  upon 
Gettysburg,  a peaceful,  quiet  country  village,  as 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  desperately 
fought  battles  and  the  most  momentous  of  the 
struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Nestling  on 
the  gentle  slopes  of  the  placid  Blue  Ridge,  at  the  base  of 
South  Mountain,  between  the  ridges  of  Cemetery  Hill  on 
the  southwest  and  Seminary  Ridge  on  the  west,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a cluster  of  low  hills  forming  the  background  of 
a broad  expanse  of  rich  valleys  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
Its  exact  geographical  position  is  about  seven  miles  north 
of  the  State  line  dividing  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  site  of  Gettysburg  was  originally  located  by  thrifty 
German  colonists  in  1779,  (just  three  years  following  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence).  The  town  was 
founded  by  James  Getty  in  1780,  became  the  county-seat 
of  Adams  County  in  1800,  and  was  incorporated  in  1807. 
It  started  with  a handful  of  residents  in  a few  scattered 
cottages  and  shacks,  but  grew  until  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war  (1861)  it  boasted  about  1200  inhabitants 
and  about  1500  at  the  time  the  famous  battle  was  fought. 
Many  clearly  visible  marks  of  the  struggle  still  remain. 
An  old  fence,  carefully  preserved,  shows  hundreds  of 
bullet  holes,  where  riflemen  took  pot  shots  at  each  other. 
The  side  of  an  historic  house  displays  a big  solid  cannon 
shot  still  sticking  in  the  brickwork  just  where  it  landed 
from  a Confederate  gun  ; houses  everywhere  retain  the  old 
shutters  punctured  with  many  shot,  and  door  frames  innu- 
merable retain  the  scars  of  the  minie  balls.  Trees  with 
scarred  and  shattered  trunks,  gnarled  limbs  and  twisted 
boughs  bear  silent  evidence  to  the  awful  rain  of  shot  and 
shell.  The  scene  of  the  conflict  is  all  about.  The 
stranger  asks,  “Where  is  the  battlefield.^’’  as  he  halts  at 
the  Center  Square.  “Right  where  you  are  standing,” 
replies  a grizzled  old  Vet.  with  a wooden  leg,  as  he  respect- 
fully salutes.  Then  he  points  to  a wide  street  and  tells 
how  a whole  battery  of  artillery  was  wheeled  suddenly  into 
that  same  thoroughfare,  and  a literal  avalanche  of  death 
poured  down  between  its  rows  of  houses  in  the  very  faces  of 
a brigade  which  was  advancing,  wfith  colors  flying,  to 
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the  aid  of  their  comrades.  I'lie  little  town  was  practically 
in  the  center  of  the  battleheld,  as  its  shattered  chimneys, 
broken  walls  and  many  bullet  marks  tell.  The  old  guide 
tells  of  how  the  people  herded  like  panic-stricken  sheep  in 
the  cellars  when  the  firing  began,  and  remained  there  in 
fear  and  trembling  during  tbe  three  days,  often  with  scant 
food  and  water,  until  the  bombardment  had  ceased  and 
their  lives  were  once  more  safe. 

I'he  Gettysburg  of  to-day  has  not  changed  so  very  much. 

I'he  town  has  grown  bigger,  it  is  true.  The  population  has 
increased  from  a paltry  1,500  to  over  5,000.  Handsome 
new  buildings  have  sprung  up.  I’he  hum  of  busy  machinery 
in  many  factories  and  mills  bespeaks  prosperity.  Big  stores 
and  marts  of  commerce  have  been  reared  in  commercial  en- 
ergy,' and  ifhere  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  growth  and  up-to- 
dateness,  but  there  is  too  much  of  the  sacredly  historic  to 
admit  of  complete  evolution,  and  much  of  the  town  has  been 
reverently  preserved  in  its  original  form  as  a memorial  to  its 
and  the  nation’s  posterity.  Yet  it  is  a thriving  place,  and  at 
present  boasts  of  many  magnificent  residences  and  churches, 
numerous  modern  department  and  other  stores,  three  news- 
papers, two  steam  railroads,  giving  quick  and  convenient 
access  to  all  points,  a modern  trolley  road,  which  traverses 
much  of  the  battlefield.  Among  its  many  industries  are  a 
brick  plant,  furniture  factory,  roller  mills,  iron  foundry, 
planing  and  wood  working  mills,  ice  plant,  ice  cream  manu- 
factories, tile  works,  novelty  works,  shirt  factory,  wrapper 
factor)^  and  others.  Besides,  the  town  boasts  three  banks, 
a trust  company  and  other  financial  institutions.  It  has 
numerous  fine  public  schools  and  the  famed  Gettysburg 
College  and  Seminary.  It  is  estimated  that  200,000 
strangers  visit  Gettysburg  every  year. 


SEEING  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 


AGILITIES  for  seeing  the  vast  number  of  his- 
toric points  of  interest  of  the  battlefield  of  Get- 
tysburg are  always  adequate  and  moderate  in 
cost.  It  has  so  much  to  offer  to  sightseers, 
and  the  entire  field  is  dotted  with  magnificent  monuments, 
tablets  and  markers,  setting  forth  the  part  each  particu- 
lar spot  played  in  history-making,  that  a tour  of  it  is  one 
continual  round  of  entertainment  and  education.  Cover- 
ing, as  it  does,  about  twenty-five  square  miles  of  ground, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  see  it  all  afoot,  hence 
the  necessity  for  vehicle.  I'he  Gettysburg  Electric  Rail- 
way encircles  the  field,  and  includes  excellent  views  of 
General  Meade’s  Headquarters,  Peach  Orchard,  Devil's 
Den,  d'he  Wheat  Field,  Little  Round  Top,  High  Water 
Mark,  Cemetery  Hill,  National  Cemetery,  I'he  Valley  of 
Death,  The  Bloody  Angle,  and  many  other  points  of 
especial  interest.  Gettysburg  has  also  a number  of  mod- 
ern first-class  hotels,  to  vt'hich  are  attached  up-to-date 
liveries,  where  fine  teams  may  be  hired  at  moderate  charges 
for  drives  over  the  entire  field  or  any  part  thereof.  'Louring 
cars  may  also  be  engaged  for  a quick  trip  over  the  field, 
should  one’s  time  be  limited.  Many  old  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  great  conflict  are  also  available  as  guides  of 
the  battlefield.  They  are  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
history  and  every  location  of  note.  For  a modest  fee  the\' 
will  escort  parties  or  indi\iduals  over  the  field,  lecturing 
interestingly  on  the  stirring  events  as  they  occurred.  The 
people  of  Gettysburg  are  warm  hearted  and  hospitable, 
and  the  visitor  is  made  to  feel  welcome  and  perfectly  at 
home  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  The  fine 
hotels  offer  comfortable  accommodations  and  first-class  fare 
at  moderate  rates. 


GETTYSBURG  IS  REACHED  OVER  THE 
WESTERN  MARYLAND  LINES 


Froni  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  East  (all  rail)  via 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Baltimore. 

From  Boston,  Providence,  Savannah  and  Jacksonville  (water  and 
rail)  via  Merchants  & Miners  S.  S.  Co.  and  Baltimore. 

From  Chicago,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  the  West  (all  rail) 
via  New  York  Central  Lines  and  Pittsburgh. 

From  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Southwest  (all  rail)  via 
Baltimore  & Ohio  R.  R.  and  Cumberland. 

From  (Tharleston,  Augusta,  Savannah  and  Jacksonville  (all  rail)  via 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Baltimore. 

From  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham  (all  rail)  via 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Baltimore. 

From  Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  Birmingham  and  New  Orleans  (all  rail) 
via  Southern  Railway,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Balti  more. 

From  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  (all  rail)  via 
Norfolk  & Western  Ry.  and  Baltimore  or  Hagerstown. 

From  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Old  Point  and  South  (water  and  rail) 
via  Old  Bay  Line  and  Baltimore. 

Frorn  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Old  Point  and  South  (water  and  rail)  via 
Chesapeake  S.  S.  Line  and  Baltimore. 

From  Washington  (all  rail)  via  Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  R.  R.,  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R. , or  Washington,  Baltimore  & Annapolis  R R 
and  Baltimore.  ’ 

hrom  Richmond  (all  rail)  via  Richmond- Washington  Line  and  Bal- 
timore. 


All  trains  from  the  East  via  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  from  the 
South  via  Washington  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  have  through  sleep- 
ing or  parlor  cars  to  Baltimore  without  change,  connectino-  in  Union 
Station  with  Western  Maryland  Ry.  for  Gettysburg. 

Passengers  from  the  West  via  New  York  Central  Lines  chano-e 
to  through  trains  over  the  Western  .Maryland  Rv.  in  Pittsburgh  \- 
Lake  Erie  Station  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  W estern  Maryland  Lines  mav  be  aptly  described  as  com- 
plete IN  SCENIC  SPLENDOR.  Both  the  Allegheny  and  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  are  crossed  in  modern  trains,  over  rock-ballasted  road- 
. Through  day  trains  carry  cafe-observation  parlor  cars,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  view  a panorama,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  not 
equalled  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

Information  relative  to  rates,  routes  and  schedules  will  be  prompt- 
' i^^ished  upon  application  to  F.  M.  Howell,  General  Passenp'er 
and  Ticket  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TABLETS  ON  WEST  CONFEDERATE  AVENUE,  SEMINARY  RIDGE. 


THE  BLUE  RIDGE  RESORT  REGION. 


EAUTIP'UL  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Resort  re- 
gion, noted  the  world  over  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  scenic  environment,  healthful  location,  in- 
vigorating atmosphere,  delightful  spring  water 
and  general  desirability  as  a place  of  summer  recreation 
and  enjoyment,  is  unsurpassed  in  its  every  essential  of 
summer  recreation  and  comfort,  and  year  by  year  grows 
in  its  popularity  and  attractit'eness.  Nestling  snugly 
around  on  the  mountain  tops  are  Pen-Mar,  Buena  Vista, 
Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Highfield,  Monterey,  Blue  Motmtain, 
Cascades  and  others,  where  from  the  early  spring  until 
the  late  fall  thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States  gather  for  health  and  rest  during  the  heated  term. 
I'here  is  not  a more  beautiful  region  in  all  America.  Away 
up  among  the  rugged  crests  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
mountain  ranges  in  the  world,  while  far  below  lie  the 
beautiful  valleys  like  pictured  visions  of  peaceful  plenty, 
slumbering  there  in  the  noon-day  haze,  delighting  to  the 
sight  and  restful  in  their  soft  green  verdure,  and  the  darker 
shades  of  the  farm  lands,  with  houses  and  barns  which  look 
like  the  toy  structures  of  a Christmas  garden  in  the  inter- 
vening space  2,000  feet  below,  where  truly  "distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view.” 

Several  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  country  are  to  be 
found  in  the  different  sections  of  this  locality.  .Among 
these  may  be  noted  the  Blue  Mountain  House,  resting 
among  the  picturesque  and  inspiring  scenery  on  the  top 
of  a huge  mountain,  commanding  a superb  and  fascinating 
view  of  the  Cumberland  and  Shenandoah  valleys.  The 
hotel  has  ample  accommodations  for  five  hundred  guests. 
1 he  sleeping  chambers  are  spacious,  with  high  ceilings. 
Light,  sunshine,  pure  air  and  perfect  ventilation  are  rightly 
considered  prime  factors  in  the  promotion  of  health  and 
the  recuperation  of  enervated  vital  force. 

The  Hotel  Buena  Vista  is  well  named,  for  novt'here  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  can  a better  view  be 
had  than  from  the  veranda  of  this  excellent  hotel.  Before 
its  broad  porches  lies  a magnificent  picture  of  nature's  fairy- 
land, of  rugged  mountains  and  wooded  hills,  with  the 
peaceful  valleys  sleeping  in  between.  It  will  accommo- 
date four  hundred  guests. 


Monterey  Inn  is  located  near  Blue  Ridge  Summit.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  on  one  of 
the  breeziest  spots  in  that  lofty  mountain  range.  Like 
the  other  hotels  mentioned,  it  is  noted  for  its  comfortable 
rooms  and  furnishings  and  splendid  table  fare.  It  has 
accommodations  for  three  hundred  guests. 

In  the  territory  from  Blue  Ridge  Summit  to  Kdgemont 
a vast  number  of  fine  cottages  and  bungalows  have  been 
erected,  and  in  summer  this  locality  is  one  of  extreme  life 
and  animation.  I'here  are  many  of  them  the  homes  of 
millionaires,  but  many  more  in  this  and  other  localities  in 
and  about  Pen-Mar  are  open  to  summer  boarders  at 
exceedingly  reasonable  rates.  T his  cottage  life  is  ideal, 
full  of  invigoration,  diversity  and  health,  and  at  a cost 
which  represents  actually  less  than  staying  at  home  in  the 
fevered  city  during  the  hot  weather.  Many  of  these 
cottages  contain  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  a first- 
class  hotel,  and  at  less  than  half  their  rates.  They  are 
all  modern  and  up  to  date,  and  appeal  to  the  visitor  from 
every  point  of  view. 

d'he  queen  resort  of  the  Blue  Ridge  region  is  picturesque 
Pen- Mar,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  located  summer 
pleasure  grounds  in  America,  where,  perched  on  the  side 
of  a mighty  mountain  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  located 
a fine  excursion  park,  with  myriad  modern  amusements, 
ample  electrical  illuminations  at  night,  a big  hotel 
and  dining  rooms,  and  every  attribute  of  an  up-to-date 
pleasure  ground  for  the  public.  'There  the  cool  breezes 
always  blow,  and  the  atmosphere  is  ever  invigorating  and 
delightful.  I'he  park  is  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railway  Company,  and  perfect 
order  is  always  maintained.  Among  the  amusement  feat- 
ures may  be  mentioned  the  new  and  enlarged  Dancing 
Pavilion,  where  Prof.  Bohl’s  Pen-Mar  Orchestra  renders 
concerts  and  dance  music  daily;  the  great  new  Roller 
Coaster,  Libby’s  new  Crystal  Maze,  Laughing  Gallery 
and  Cave  of  the  Winds;  one  of  the  finest  Carousels  in  the 
country  ; boating  and  bathing  in  crystal  Lake  Royer,  etc. 

This  delightful  region  is  only  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Gettysburg,  and  low  excursion  rates  are  in  force,  with 
frequent  train  service  during  the  summer  season,  thus  put- 
ting the  battlefield  and  the  delightful  summer  resorts  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  within  easy  access  of  each  other. 


1863-1913 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG, 

JULY  1st  TO  4th,  1913. 

HE  Western  Maryland  Railway  Co. 

takes  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this  great 
re-union  of  veterans  who  participated  in  that 
decisive  conflict  at  Gettysburg  fifty  years  ago. 

A re-united  country  joins  hands,  on  the  disputed  ground, 
in  amicable  discussion  of  the  thrilling  events  when  thous- 
ands of  comrades  willingly  met  death  as  evidence  of  the 
justice  of  their  respective  claims.  The  event  is  one  of 
nation-wide  importance  and  illustrates  the  gratifying  elimi- 
nation of  all  sectionalism  which  split  the  country  asunder. 

Aside  from  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion,  it  will  prove 
most  attractive  from  a spectacular  point  of  view.  j\Iany 
States  are  in\'iting  their  old  soldiers  to  go  as  guests,  while 
the  L nited  States  Government  will  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  them  during  the  celebration.  T housands  of  reg- 
ular soldiers  will  participate,  including  high  Government 
oflicials,  army  officers  and  staffs. 

A history  of  the  battles  which  brought  about  the  war’s 
turning  point  is  given  herein.  Details  of  Gettysburg’s 
ability  to  emulate  its  enviable  reputation  as  hospitable 
host  is  also  included. 

Gettysburg  is  conveniently  located  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land Lines,  within  three  hours  of  Baltimore,  one  and  a half 
hours  of  Hagerstown  and  four  hours  of  Cumberland. 

Convenient  schedules  will  be  in  effect  from  the  West  via 
New  York  Central  Lines  and  Pittsburgh.  Low  rate  tickets 
will  be  on  sale  from  all  points  on  connecting  lines. 

Information  of  any  kind  as  to  choice  of  routes,  schedules 
or  hotel  accommodations  at  Gettysburg,  or  any  of  the 
famous  mountain  resorts  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  will  be 
gladly  furnished  upon  application  to 

F.  M.  Howell, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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VISIT 


FREDERICK 

IN  


“The  Heart  of  Maryland” 

t 


Veterans,  you  will  surely  want  to  visit  the  Historic  City 
of  Frederick,  around  which  clusters  so  much  that  you  may  know 
of  or  have  heard  of  in  the  "strife"  which,  by  the  lapse  of  50 
years,  has  been  buried  and  made  us  one  great  undivided  nation. 

The  Frederick  Railroad  is  the  only  route  that  will 
carry  you  over  many  spots  of  more  than  historic  interest.  The 
Battles  of  Monocacy,  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  are  all 
in  this  section,  traversed  by  the  Frederick  Railroad. 

Frederick  has  been  made  famous  by  the  author  of  our 
national  anthem,  FrancIS  Scott  Key,  who  is  buried  here. 
Whittier,  in  his  poem,  immortalized  Barbara  Freilchie,  and  here 
also  are  buried  the  remains  of  the  First  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Roger  Brooke  Taney. 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  notables  that  Frederick 
boasts  of. 

Braddock  Heights,  the  famous  summer  resort,  is  on 
the  direct  line  of  the  Frederick  Railroad,  which  takes  its  name 
from  General  Braddock,  who  encamped  here  on  his  memorable 
march  against  the  Indians. 

Write  for  booklet  and  time-table. 

Connections  made  at  THURMONT  with  all  trains  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Railway. 


FREDERICK  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

CHARLES  C.  WATERS,  FRANZ  VON  SCHILLING, 
Traffic  Manager.  General  Manager. 
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Blue  Mountain  House  Th.  BL'rC 

(Only  17  Miles  from  Gettysburg:.)  Excellent  Quick  Train  Service. 
Accommodations  for  50u  Guests  with  every  modern  luxury  at 
moderate  rates  for  a week,  or  season. 

Orchestra  with  daily  dances  ; golf,  tennis,  bathing  ; fine  mountain  roads 
for  driving  or  motoring. 

BOIND  & aiBBOMS, 

Blue  Mountain,  Washington  County,  Maryland. 


HOTEL  HAMILTON 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

100  LARGE 
AIRY  ROOMS. 


50  WITH 
PRIVATE  BATH. 

Single  or  En  Suite.  Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water  in  all  Rooms. 
Electric  Lights  and  Long  Distance  T elephone  in  each  Room. 
Fine  Bar  and  Billiard  Room.  American  Plan. 
RATES  «2.50  AIND  S3.00  PER  OAV. 

A.  H.  GUNNELL,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  BALDWIN 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

CHAS.  W.  BOYER.  Proprietor. 

Rates  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00  per  Day. 

AiVlERICAIN  1 OrXLV. 

^ i* 

STEAM  HEAT. 

HOT  AND  COLD  RUNNING  WATER,  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS, 
AND  LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  PHONES  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 


The  Hotel  Baldwin  is  under  New  Management,  has  been 
completely  renovated,  and  the  table  is  a decided  feature. 
Dinner  served  in  the  Evening. 


W.  B.  FLEMING.  M.  E.  BAIR. 

FLEMING  & BAIR’S 

BATTLEFItLD  LIVERY 

Baltimore  Street,  First  Square, 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Good  Teams  and  Competent  Guides  at  Moderate  Prices 
for  Seeing  the  Battlefield. 
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TME  NEW 


HOTEL  DAGMAR 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF.  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

86  ROOMS.  56  PRIVATE  BATHS. 

Room  and  Bath,  $1.25  per  day 
and  upward. 

Dining  Service  Unexcelled. 


M.  P.  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

- — FOR  

Churches,  Lodge  Rooms,  Residences,  Schools,  Theatres,  Etc. 

SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS  IN  USE 

Endorsed  by  the  most  Eminent 
Organists. 

EVERT  ORGAN  BUILT  SPECIAL  AND  FULLT  GUARANTEED. 
Specifications  and  Estimates  on  Request. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PARTICULARS. 
ADDRESS 

M.  P . MOLLER,  - Hagerstown,  Md. 


CRAWFORD 

13-30— MODEL— 13-30 
TOORING  CAR 
FULLY  EQUIPPED 

$1750.00 


OE^DISc'niMRl  CRAWFORD  CAR  IS  SEEN  AT  A GLANCE.  MEN 

discriminating  judgment  EVERYWHERE  ARE  ENTHUSIASTIC 

IN  THEIR  PRAISE  OF  ITS  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

WFORD  CARS  ANSWER  EVERY  REQUIREMENT  AND  THERE  IS  A MODEL 
OR  EVERY  PURPOSE  FROM  ROADSTER  TO  TRUCK. 

CRAWFORD  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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Only  Hotel  in  Gettysburg  with  Elevator  Service 
and  Private  Bath. 

Headquarters  for  Commercial  Travelers, 
Automobile  and  Railroad  Tourists. 

Capacity  200  Rooms.  50  Rooms  with  Private  Bath. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

RATES  : $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00  and  $3.50  per  Day. 
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EAGLE  HOTEL 

(AMERICAN  PLAN.) 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Under  Efficient  New  Management. 

FRANK  EBERHART,  Prop. 


HOTEL  GETTYSBIRG 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Under  new  management.  Entirely  renovated  with  the  addition  o(  private 
baths.  Thoroughly  first-class  in  every  respect.  The  most  comfortable, 
convenient  and  best  located  hotel  on  this  famous  battlefield.  Starting  point  of 
all  battlefield  tours.  Competent  guides  to  conduct  you  over  the  field.  Large, 
well-equipped  livery  attached.  Cuisine  of  marked  excellence ; perfect 
cleanliness,  abundance  of  good  food,  well  cooked  and  properly  served. 


Our  Specialty : 

50  Cent  Table  D’Hote  Dinner 
From  12.00  to  2.00. 

Everything  to  make  your  stay  one  of  pleasure  and  profit. 


American  Plan.  Rates  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00  and  $3.50. 


J.  A.  RIINQ, 


Propri<i?tor« 
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W.  H.  TIPTON 

# 

THE 

BATTLEFIELD 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

20  and  22 

MAIN  STREET, 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Continuously  in  the  Photographic  business 
in  Gettysburg  since  July,  1863. 


Photographs  and  Lantern  Slides 

of  everything  at  Gettysburg,  from  Civil  War  Times  to  date, 
including  Dead  on  Field,  Hospital  Scenes,  Individual 
Portraits,  and  Groups  of  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate Generals,  and  all  Monuments 
and  Memorials. 


Publisher  of  the  leading  Guide  Books  and  Souvenir  Albums. 


Send  for  a 25c.,  50c.  or  j^l.OO  assortment  of  my  Gettysburg 
Post  Cards.  Over  100  Subjects  always  in  Stock. 


Groups  of  Tourist  Parties  made  anywhere  on  Field. 


You  can  get  Some  Things  Elsewhere. 

You  can  get  Every  Thing  Here. 

W.  M.  TIPTON. 
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YOU  CAN  FIND  AT 


BLOCH  E R’S 

Jewelry  and  Souvenir  Store 

CENTRE  SQUARE, 


A complete  assortment  of  Souvenir  Spoons  in  Sterling  Silver, 
China  Plates  and  Novelties  in  endless  variety  decor- 
ated with  Battlefield  Views.  Guide  Books 
and  Maps  of  the  Field. 

The  new  book,  “Gettysburg,  the  Pictures  and  the  Story,” 
complete  with  all  monuments,  panoramic  views 
and  places  of  interest  on  the  field. 

C.  A.  BLOCHER,  Jeweler, 

CENTRE  SQUARE,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


About  Jennie  Wade: 

The  three  days  of  battle  around  Gettysburg  resulted  in  the 
death  and  mortal  wounding  of  fully  ten  thousand  combatants. 
It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  amidst  this  reign  of  carnage  the 
only  toll  of  blood  exacted  from  the  twenty-one  hundred  in- 
habitants of  the  town  was  the  life  of  a young  woman,  who 
disregarding  the  warnings  that  impelled  others  to  seek,  places 
of  safety,  remained  at  her  doughtray.  When  in  Gettysburg 
you  will  want  to  know  more  about  this  young  woman  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  her  tragic  death.  For  that 
purpose,  and  to  see  the  battle-marked  house  in  which  she  was 
killed,  with  its  exhibit  of  battlefield  relics  and  curios,  you  are 
invited  to  visit 

THE  JENNIE  WADE  MUSEUM, 

Baltimore  Street,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  Relics  and  Souvenirs. 


Established  October,  1870.  Gettysburg’s  Best  livery. 


HOLTZWORTH  BROS.’  LIVERY 

Connected  with  the  Eagle  Hotel. 


Fine  Carriages,  Phaetons  and  Road  Wagons 
for  Touring  the  Battlefield.  Competent 
Guides  always  in  Attendance. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


We  Always  Make  Good. 


T.  D.  CLAIBORNE. 


B.  F.  JOHNSTON. 


CLAIBORNE, 
JOHNSTON  & CO. 

GENERAL 

CONTRACTORS 

RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS 


901  CALVERT  BUILDING, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ONLY  17  MILES  FROM  GETTYSBURG. 


BUENA  VISTA  SPRING  HOTEL 

BUENA  VISTA  SPRING  P.  O.,  FRANKLIN  COUNTY.  PA, 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE,  OVERLOOKING 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  CUMBERLAND  VALLEY. 


UP  TO  DATE  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR. 

UNSURPASSED  TABLE  AND  CUISINE. 

EXCELLENT  AUTOMOBILE  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

ALBERT  W.  RAIDT,  MANAGER. 

FORMERLY  OF  HOTEL  BELVEDERE.  BALTO. 


HOTEL  RENNERT 

LIBERTY  AND  SARATOGA  STREETS, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

European  Plan. 

A Quiet,  Homelike,  Up-to-date  Hotel.  Located  in  Central 
Part  of  City,  within  three  squares  of  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Districts,  and  all  Places  of  Amusement. 

First-class  Garage. 

Rooms  Single  and  En  Suite,  with  and  without  Baths. 

RATES  

$1.50  Per  Day  and  Upwards. 

$2.50  Per  Day  and  Upwards  with  Bath. 

Special  Rates  for  Chaufeurs. 


EDWARD  DAVIS,  Manager. 
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ESTABLISHED  1865. 


Hambleton  & Co. 

BANKERS. 

MEMBERS  OF  BALTIMORE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


We  offer  only  carefully  selected  bonds,  purchased 
for  our  own  account  after  thorough 
investigation. 

Information  regarding  all  current  investments  willingly 
furnished  upon  application. 


Write  for  our  latest  Bond  Circular. 


lO  S.  CALVERT  STREET, 

BALTIMORE, 
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MARYLAND. 


TWO  BANKS  UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT 

Combined  Capital  and  Surplus . . $ 400,000.00 

Combined  Deposits • 2,000,000.00 

Combined  Assets 2,500,000.00 


CUMBERLAND,  MD. 


The  Citizens 

The  German 

National  Bank 

Savings  Bank 

officers: 

officers: 

GEORGE  L.  WELLINGTON, 

GEORGE  L.  WELLINGTON, 

PRESIDENT. 

PRESIDENT. 

HUGH  A.  MCMULLEN, 

GEO.  D.  LANDWEHR, 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

W.  L MORGAN,  CASHIER. 

C.  G.  HOLZSHU, 

TREASURER. 

directors: 

GEORGE  L.  WELLINGTON, 

JOHN  SCHILLER, 

SECRETARY. 

directors; 

HUGH  A.  MCMULLEN, 

GEORGE  L.  WELLINGTON, 

JAMES  A.  MCHENRY, 

C.  G.  HOLZSHU, 

SIMON  ROSENBAUM, 

JAMES  A.  MCHENRY, 

WARREN  C.  WHITE. 
GEO.  D.  LANDWEHR, 

GEO.  D.  LANDWEHR, 
SUSMAN  ROSENBAUM, 
J.  N.  M.  BRANDLER, 

ROBERT  Macdonald, 

JOHN  SCHILLER, 

THOMAS  FOOTER, 

H.  A.  BACHMAN, 

G,  H.  HETZEL. 

CONRAD  ZIMMERMAN. 

ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED. 

Interest  Paid  on  Time  Deposit 

:u 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LINE. 

FAST  LIMITED  TRAINS  EVERY  THIRTY  MINUTES 
From  Park  Avenue  and  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore, 
direct  to 

14th  and  New  York  Avenue,  Washington, 
without  change  of  cars: 

Hourly  Service  to  Annapolis  and  direct  to  Gate  of  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

A visit  to  Annapolis  is  well  worth  the  visitor’s  time.  See  the  homes  of 
three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Great 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  The  Government  has  recently 
expended  $15,000, OOn  in  improvements. 

,i0  .i* 

Double  track  all  the  way  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Annapolis  Division  protected  by  Automatic  Block  Signals. 

CLEAN  SAFE  - COMFORTABLE. 

Washington,  Baltimore  & Annapolis  Electric  Railroad  Company 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 

John  Cox’s  Sons 

PRINTERS. 

Fine  Books,  Booklets,  Illustrated  Catalogues,  Posters, 
Railroad  and  Commercial  Work. 

1718  Frederick  Avenue, 
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Telephone,  Gilmor  625. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


I 

I 


f 


\ 


DR.  J.  A.  LOPEZ  DEL  VALLE 


LECCIONES  POPULARES 

SOBRE 

TUBERCULOSIS 


1911 


NOXA  PREVIA 


La  Tuberculosis  es  la  enfermedad 
que  mayor  niimero  de  defunciones  causa. 


i 


1 


/ « 


DR.  J.  A.  LOPLZ  DLL  VALLL 


LECCIONES  POPUEARES 

SOBI'JE 

TUBERCULOSIS 


Presentadas  y premiadas  con  Medalla  de 
Oro  y Diploma  de  Honor  en  el  Primer  Ccn- 
greso  Lspanol  Internacional  de  Tuberculosis 
celebrado  en  Barcelona. — Octubre,  1910. 


PUBLICADAS  A EXPEN5A5 

DE  LA 

SLCRLTARIA  DL  5AN1DAD  Y BLNLFICENCIA 


HABANA,  CUBA 


LECCION  I 

PRINCIPIOS  FUNDAMENTAIvRS 


La  TUBERCULOSIS  es  una  enfermedad 
TRANSMISIBLE, 

EVITABLE, 


CURABLE, 


Que  no  respeta 

NI  SEXOS, 


NI  EDADES, 


NI  RAZAS. 


Que  ataca  de  preferencia 

A LOS  DEBILES, 

A LOS  LICENCIOSOS, 

A LO'S  QUE  no  OBSERVAN  LAS  PRACTICAS  HIGIENICAS 

One  puede  invadir 

A LOS  ANIMALES, 

A TODOS  LOS  ORGANOS, 

A TODAS  LAS  CLASES  SOCIALES. 

Que  se  TRANSMITS  por  iiii  pequeiio  bacilo,  micro- 
Bio,  no  apreciable  a simple  vista,  en  forma  de  bastoncillo, 
descubierto  por  Kocli  y que  se  eiicueutra  eu  los  orgauos 
atacados  y en  las  secrecioues  de  estos. 

La  TUBERCULOSIS  puede  adqiiirirse  de  tres  maneras: 
PQR  LAS  VIAS  RESPIRATORIAS, 

POR  LAS  VIAS  DIGESTIVAS, 

POR  INOCULACION. 
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LFXCION  II 

POR  LAS  VfAS  RESPIRATORIAS 


La  forma  mas  fre- 
cuente  de  Tuberculo- 
sis es  la  pul:\ionar, 
y por  ser  la  mas  peli- 
grosa  desde  el  puiito 
de  vista  de  su  traus- 
misiou,  es  la  uuica  de 
cjue  uos  ocupamos  eu 
este  trabajo.  Esta  cla- 
se  de  T uberculosis  se 
propaga  por  medio  de 
los  MICROBIOS  OUE  SK 
hallan  en  la  ex- 

PECTORACION  de  LOS 
ATACADOS  POR  LA  EN- 
EERMEDAD.  Cuaudo 
uu  tuberculoso  ESCU- 


PE  eu  el  suelo  6 eu  uu  lugar 
iuadecuado,  cl  ESPUTO  se  seca, 
se  mczcla  coii  el  polvo  y al 
levaiitarse  este  por  el  aire  6 
por  medio  del  barrido  6 del 
sacudido,  se  introduce  ese 
polvo  mezclado  cou  las  parti- 
culas  de  los  ESPutos  por  la 
uariz  y la  lioca  de  los  iudi- 
viduos  sauos  3^  les  produce  la 
enfermedad,  siempre  que  es- 
teii  eu  condicioiies  de  reci- 
birla. 
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Los  TUBERCULOSOS  HO  alcanzaii  mnclias  voces  su 
curacion  porque  se  rb:infectan,  es  decir,  que  estando 
ya  en  vias  de  poiierse  bueiios,  al  recibir,  en  la  forma  an- 
tes expuesta,  NUEVOS  MICROBIOS,  RECAEN  eii  SU  eiifer- 
medad  y no  se  curan ; 
pero  babiian  logrado 
la  salnd  si  linbiesen 
observado  las  practi-  r'- ' ' 

CAS  higie;nicas. 

Otro  medio  d e 
propagar  y de  adqni- 
rir  la  Tuberculosis  es 
cuaudo  los  eiifenuos 
TOSEN  6 HABLAN  UlUy  . /' 
proximos  a los  iiidivi- 
duos  sauos,  pues  coii 
el  movimieuto  impul- 
sivo  de  la  TOS  6 del 
acto  de  hablar,  ESCU- 
PEN  6 salpicaii  con 
saliva  iufectada  la  ca- 

ra  de  la  otra  persona  y le  introduceii  los  microbios  de  la 
euferuiedad  por  la  uariz  6 por  la  boca,  6 iiifectau  con 
esas  PARTicuLAS  DE  EXPECTORACiON  los  uluebles,  pisos 
y objetos  en  que  estas  caigau. 

Para  evitar  este  medio  tan  frecueute  de  trausmision 
de  la  Tuberculosis  y a fin  de  poiierse  eii  guardia,  es  coii- 
veiiieute,  de  uiia  uiauera  genp:ral  y absoluta: 

No  escupir  ni  en  los  suelos,  ni  en  las  paredes, 

SINO  EN  ESCUPIDERAS  QUE  CONTENGAN  UNA  SOLUCION  ANTE 
SEPTICA.  CuBRIRSE  con  UN  PANUELO  LA  BOCA  Y LA  NARIZ 
AL  TOSER. 

No  HABLAR  NUNCA  CERCA  DE  LA  CARA  DE  OTRA  PER- 


SONA, PARA  NO  ESCUPIRSELA  6 SALPICARSELA  CON  LA  SALIVA. 
No  LEVANTAR  POLVO.  HuMEDECER  LOS  PISOS  ANTES  DE 
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BARRERLOS.  No  SACUDIR  LAS  ALFOMBRAS.  LiMPIAR  LOS 
MUEBLES  CON  PANOS  IIUMEDECIDOS. 

Las  ESCUPIDERAS  deben  ser  de  boca  anclia,  de  mate- 
rial liso  para  faciliTAR  su  li^nipieza.  Han  de  maiite- 
nerse  siempre  con  nna  solucion  antiseptica.  Se  recomien- 


da  para  preparar  esta  solucion  el  nso  de  TAblETAS  de 
BICLORURO  DE  MERCURIO,  el  CRESOL,  6 el  ACIDO  FENICO 
CRUDO,  qne  deSTruyen  los  microbios  de  la  Tubercu- 
losis. Las  ESCUPIDERAS  deberdii  lavarse  todos  los  dias 

con  agua  liirviendo.  La  persona  qne 
tal  opera- 
cion  practi- 
qne,  debera 
ser  mayor 
de  edad,  ro- 
b n s t a y 
fnerte. 

C n a n d o 
no  se  tenga 
a mano  nna 

escnpidera  en  esas  condiciones,  podra  escnpii'se  en  las 
ESCUPIDERAS  DE  BOLSiLLO,  qne  nna  vez  nsadas  liabran 
de  DESTRUIRSE  POR  EL  FUEGO,  6 eii  PANUELOS  que  iiias 
tarde  se  I-IERVIRAN  cnidadosamente. 
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Es  un  asiinto  de  imicho  interes,  tanto  para  los  saiios 
como  para  los  enfermos: 

El/  QUE  NO  SE  ESCUPA  NUNCA  EN  EUGAR  IMPROPIO,  SINO 
EN  ESCUPIDERAS  CON  SOLUCION  ANTISEP- 
TiCA  6 CON  AGUA  Y pe;tr6leo.  Ks  PRE- 
CISO  EVITAR  EA  DE- 
SECACION  DEE  ES- 
PUTO. 

Tengase  pre- 
sente  qiie  el  espu- 
to  del  tuberculo- 
so  contiene  en  ca- 
da  centimetro  cubico,  un  millon  de  bacilos  y qiie, 
por  lo  tanto,  el  enfermo  es  nna  fnente  constante  de  con- 
tagio,  capaz  de  infectar  por  si  solo  toda  nna  poblaciou. 
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LECCIOM  III 

POR  LAS  VlAS  DIGESTIVAS 

Otro  medio  de  adouirir  la  Tuberculosis,  auuque 
por  fortuiia  luucho  mas  raro  que  el  aulerior,  es  co:\!iSN- 

DO  6 UEIUENDO  PRODUCTOS  de 
ATACADOS  de  la  en- 
ad  6 iufectados  por 
estos. 

La  carnp:  proce- 
deute  de  auimales 
T U 1!  ERC  ULOSOS 
puede  PRODUCIR  la 
eufermedad,  sobre 
todo  eu  los  iudivi- 
duos  ciqyas  liiieas 
de  defeusa  esteu 
quebrautadas  y eu  aqiiellos  que  padezcau  de  afeccioues 
g-astro-iutestiiiales,  que  debilitau  la  rp:sistp:ncia  natu- 
rae del  estomago  y del  iutesliuo  preseutau,  por  esa 
causa,  uua  puerta  de  eiitrada  a la 
eufermedad.  La  eECHE  dE  \'ACAS 
TUP>ERCULOSAS  tauibieii  es  suscep- 
tible de  TRANSMITIR  EE  MAE,  sobre 
todo  cuaudo  precede  de  las  que  tie- 
iien  la  infeccion  turercueosa  eu 
las  ETBRES. 

Igualmeiite  se  puede  propagar  la 
TUBERCUEOSIS  por  las  vias  digesti- 
vas,  cuaudo  individuos  atacados  por 
esa  iufecciou  maiiipulaii  articulos 
de  comer  6 beber,  pues  cou  la  tos 
puedeii  iiifectar  los  alimeiitos,  las 
bebidas  6 los  objetos  de  uso  coiiiuii,  tales  como  los  vasos, 
cucharas,  &. 
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Debenios  cocER  cuidadosaniente  las  carxes,  3'  nuu^ 
especialmeiite  aquellas  que  procedaii  de  aniniales  que  se 
considereii  como  SOSPECPIOSOS,  3^  iiER\’iR  la  lEchE  cuan- 


do  no  teiigamos  la  seguridad  plena  del  estado  de  buena 
salud  del  animal  de  qne  precede.  Es  asiinismo  nna  sana 
practica  no  nsar,  sin  previa  desinfeccion,  los  litiles  ein- 

pleados  por  los  tnbercnlosos  6 por 
personas  de  envo 
bnen  e.stado  de  sa- 
lad no  esteinos  se- 
gnros.  En  todos 
los  cases,  no  de- 
ben  usarse  diclios 
utiles  sin  sonie- 
terlos  a nna  liin- 
pieza  esmerada.  Cnidar  de  qne  los  vasos,  copas,  cnchi- 
llos,  cncliaras,  etc.  Empleados  por  exfermos  6 sOvSpe- 
CHOSOS,  se  laven  con  agna  liirviendo  6 por  lo  inenos,  con 
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agua  corriente.  No  usar  esos  objetos  en  cafes,  restau- 
rants, etc.  a no  ser  qiie  los  vE.\mos  lavar  con  agua  co- 
rriente en  abnndancia.  Pedir  en  los  restaurants  sei^d- 
lletas  de  papel  y inondadientes  propiamente  envneltos  6 
cnbiertos  para  evitar  todo  peligro  de  infeccion  por  este 
medio. 
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LECCION  IV 

FOR  INOCUIvACION 

La  Tuberculosis  puede  tambieii  ser  INOCULADA. 
Es  posible  que  cuaudo  se  tenga  una  berida,  se  pongan  en 


contacto  con  ella  y por  tal  via  se  introduzcau  en  el  or- 
ganismo  los  microbios  de  la  Tuberculosis,  porque  un 
enfermo  al  toser  6 al  liablar  los  lleva  a ese  sitio,  6 bien 
la  lierida  se  iufecte  con  polvo  que  contenga  esos  micro- 
bios, 6 porque  usemos  algun  instruinento,  aparato  u otro 
objeto  cualquiera  que  este  infectado  con  los  bacilos  de 
la  Tuberculosis.  Es  esta  una  forma  poco  frecuente  de 
transmision  de  la  TUBERCULOSIS.  Sin  embargo,  y para 
evitarla,  debemos  cubrir  con  una  capa  de  colodion  6 con 
algodon  6 gasa  antiseptica,  todas  las  beridas  por  peque- 
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lias  que  scan,  para  ponerlas  al  abrigo  de  este  medio  de 
iiifeccioii. 

Las  iiianos,  por  el  heclio  de  estar  en  constaiite  con- 
tacto  coil  objetos  que  piiedeii  estar  infectados,  bay  que 
lavarlas  a meiiudo  y no  llevarlas  a la  boca  iii  a la  iiariz. 
Los  que  asistaii  6 esteii  eii  coiitacto  con  tuberculosos, 


deberaii  lavarse  freciieiiteineute  las  maiics  y la  cara,  coii 
jaboiies  aiitisepticos,  a base  de  iiaftol,  iicido  b(3rico  6 
Kreso.  Es  preciso  abolir  la  costuiubre,  poco  liigieiiica, 
de  dar  la  manoatodo  el  iiiuiido.  Los  tuberculosos,  al 
toser,  siieleii  cubrirse  la  boca  coii  las  maiios  y,  adeiiias,  el 
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panuelo  infectado  se  pone  en  contacto  con  las  mismas. 

despues,  llenas  de  microbios,  las  tienden  a los  de- 
mas,  sin  pensar  en  el  dano  qiie  liacen. 

Otra  eostnnibre  que  esta  condenada  por  la  higiene, 
es  la  del  beso,  sobre  todo  en  los  niilos,  a los  que  niuchas 
veces  seles  inocula,  por  ese  medio,  entreotras  enfenne- 
dades,  la  Tuberculosis. 
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LECCION  V 

MEDIOS  DE  EVITAR  LA  TUBERCULOSIS 

Para  adouirir  la  Tuberculosis,  asi  como  cualquier 
otra  enfer:medad  Transmisible,  es  uecesario  que  con- 
curraii  dos  circuiistaiicias: 

lo  La  presencia  del  microbio  que  la  produce. 
2o  Las  CONDICIONES  “de  recibo”  del  organismo. 


Bsto,  que  aliora  decimos  eii  lo  que  repecta  a la  Trans- 
MISION  de  la  TUBERCULOSIS  y otras  eiifermedades,  es 
perfectamente  explicable  ya  que  se  obser\^a  eii  los  orde- 
nes  todos  de  la  vida.  Una  SEmilla,  por  ejemplo,  no 
puede  GERMINAR  si  el  TERRENO  donde  se  SIEmbrE  no 
esta  en  buEnas  condicionES.  Aqiu,  la  SEMilla  es  el 
BACiLO  6 microbio  de  la  tuberculosis,  y el  terrEno, 

el  ORGANISMO  HUMANO. 

Por  lo  tanto,  cuando  trateinos  de  dictar  reglas  para 
prevenir  la  Tuberculosis,  debemos  atender  a LOS  DOS 
particulares  principales,  6 scan,  evitar  la  ExiSTENCiA  de 
los  BACILOS  6 SEMiLLAS  y poiier  el  TERRENO,  esto  es,  el 
ORGANISMO  HUMANO,  eii  coudicioues  tales  que,  aun- 
que  caiga  en  el  la  SEmilla  6 microbio,  esta  no  se 
desarrolle. 

Para  lograr  lo  primero,  debemos  tener  en  cuenta  y 
NO  OLVIDAR  que  el  microbio  de  la  tuberculosis  pulmo- 
nar  esta  en  la  expectoraci6n  de  los  enfennos,  a los  que 
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debemos  educar  en  las  practicas  higie;nicas  a fin  de 

QUE  DESINFECTEN  TODO  MATERIAL  QUE  SALGA  DE  SU  BOCA 


(SALIVA,  ESPUTOS,  &c.)  PARA  QUE  NO  RIEGUEN  A SU  PASO 
LA  INFECCION. 

El  MICROBIO  de  la  tuberculosis  es  resisteiite,  de  lar- 
ga  vida  y muy  virulento.  Sin  embargo,  EL  SOL,  LA  LUZ 
y EL  AIRE,  lo  destruyen  con  relativa  facilidad. 
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El  TUBHRCUT.OSO  poclrd  anstirse  eii  su  casa  y no  rc- 
sultara  pkligroso  desde  el  pimto  de  vista  del  coiitagio, 
sicuiDAdesu  Expectorackon.  Es  necesario  obsenaar 
en  la  habitacioii  3'  eii  la  casa  eii  que  rp<Siden  los  enfer- 
mos,  las  siguieiiles  regdas: 


I'l  El  eiifernio  donnira  solo  en  sn  habitacioii  y en 
sn  cania. 

2^  La  habitacidn  estara  sieinpre  abierta  a la  liiz 
del  sol  y al  aire,  sin  qne  se  cierren  sns  pnertas  a ningii- 
na  bora. 

3^  No  se  tendran  en  la  liabitacidn  raas  qne  la  cania 
del  enfenno  y otrcs  nniebles  indispensaliles. 

4^  No  liabra  adonios  ni  cnadros  de  ninguna  clase. 
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5^  Los  pisos  se  manteiidran  limpios,  sin  alfombras 
11  i esteras. 

6^  Las  i^aredes  estaran  bien  blanqueadas,  sin  cor- 
tinas  ni,tapices. 

7^  Se  tendran  escnpideras  de  boca  anclia  y con 
solncion  antiseptica  al  lado  de  la  cania  y de  los  asientos 
del  enfenno.  En  la  mesa  de  noche,  al  alcance  comodo 
del  enfenno,  debe  haber  escnpideras  de  inano.  La 
parte  interior  de  estas  escnpideras  se  qneinara  despnes 
de  nsada. 

8^  Prohibir  qne  se  levante  polvo  en  las  liabitacio- 
ncs.  No  se  nsaran  para  la  limpieza  plnmeros  corrientes. 
Limpiar  diariainente  los  pisos  del  cnartoy  los  mnebles  del 
niismo  con  |5anoslininedecidos  con  solnciones  antisepticas. 

9^  No  liablar  cerca  del  enfenno  y hacer  qne  este 
se  cubra  la  boca  al  toser.  Ensenarlo  a dominar  la  tos. 
Las  particulas  de  espntos  pneden  alcanzar  liasta  dos  me- 
tros con  el  impnlso  de  la  tos.  Tener  siempre  nn  snr- 
tido  de  pannelos  de  papel,  qne  se  qnemaran  despnes  de 
nsados. 

10.  Desinfectar  con  acido  fenico  6 biclornro  de 
mercnrio,  las  orinas,  deyecciones,  etc.,  del  enfenno. 

11.  Destrnir  por  el  fnego,  los  algodones,  tra- 
pos,  etc.,  c|tie  se  liayan  pnesto  en  contacto  con  el  pa- 
ciente. 

12.  Desinfectar  con  vapores  de  formaldehydo  nna 
vez  al  mes,  por  lo  nienos,  el  cnarto  del  enfermo. 
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LECCION  VI 

DEFENSA  DEE  ORGANISMO 

El  medio  mas  eficaz  de  EVITAR  LA  TUBERCULOSIS,  es 
defender  nuestro  organismo  contra  la  invasion  de  los 
MICROBIOS  qne  producEN  esa  enfermedad  y ponerlo 
en  condiciones  tales  qne,  caso  de  recibir  alguno  de 
esos  GE^RMENES,  estos  NO  PUEDAN  dcsarrollai'se ‘ por  la 
rESISTENCIA  organica  y porque  lo  destriiyan  los  ele- 
mentos  NOBLES  de  la  naturaleza,  cuando  esta  es  vigorosa 
y fuerte. 

Teniendo  en  ciienta  qne  la  tuberculosis  es  nna 
ENFERMEDAD  propia  de  los  RAOUITICOS  y de  los  de;biles, 
de  los  qne  observan  nna  vida  licenciosa  y de  los  qne 
no  cumplen  los  preceptos  higienicos,  lo  primero  qne  te- 
nemos  qne  bacer,  para  deEENdernos  de  la  infeccion, 
es  NUTRIRNOS  BIEN,  HACER  VIDA  ORDENADA,  TRANQUI- 

la,  higie;nica,  y cumplir  los  preceptos  sanitarios. 

Como  BASE  de  nnestra  defensa  contra  la  TUBER- 
CULOSIS y otras  infecciones,  debemos  tener,  en  lo  posible, 
BUENA  CASA,  BUENA  MESA  y BUENA  VIDA.  Con  tales 
annas  podemos  tranquilos  y confiados  ir  a la  lucha 
ANTi-TUBERCULOSA,  con  la  esperanza  de  qne  si  esta  in- 
feccion nos  ATACA,  sera  derrotada. 

La  CASA  es  el  lugar  donde  pasamos  la  mayor  parte 
de  nnestra  vida;  donde  residen,  por  lo  general,  nuestros 
mas  grandes  afectos  y,  sin  embargo,  no  se  le  presta  lia- 
bitualmente  toda  la  atencion  qne  merece.  HI  margen 
de  aliorro  del  presnpnesto  familiar,  se  saca  sacrificando 
la  casa  y no  de  lo  destinado  a gastos  snperflnos, 

Es  necesario  dedicar  preferente  cuidado  a la  casa  en 
qne  vayamos  a residir,  para  qne  reuna  las  mayores  co- 
modidades  posibles  y rodearla,  nna  vez  qne  la  liabitemos, 
de  todos  los  preceptos  de  la  bigiene. 
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Para  la  SELECCi6n  de  la  casa  debemos  tener  en 
cuenta  el  siTio  en  que  se  encuentre,  su  capacidad  en 
relacion  con  los  que  ban  de  ocuparla,  sus  mEdioS  de 
VENTILACION,  su  ORIENTACION  y sn  DRENAJE. 

Debemos  preferir,  sobre  todo  si  tenemos  nifios,  las 
casas  situadas  en  las  afueras  de  la  poblacion,  en  calles 
amplias,  cerca  del  mar  6 del  campo,  en  lugares  donde 


existan  arboles  que  pnrifican  la  atmosfera  y lejos  de  las 
calzadas  que  conteugan  polvo  y de  las  fabricas  indus- 
triales  que  producen  humo. 

Debe  elegirse  la  casa  cerca  de  los  parques  y paseos, 
donde  los  nifios  puedan  pasar,  corriendo  libremente  al 
sol  y al  aire,  la  uia3^or  parte  del  tieiiipo.  Estos  lugares 
que  estan  fuera  de  los  grandes  centros  nrbaiios,  tienen 
la  ventaja  de  que  en  ellos  no  abunda  el  polvo  ni  existen 
ruidos;  el  aire  siempre  es  mqs  puro  y se  puede  descansa.f 
con  mayor  tranquilidad. 
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La  CASA  tiene  que  estar  muy  clara  y recibir  aire  en 
abundaiicia,  renovado  constaiitemeiite. 

Que  los  RAYOS  SOLAREvS  baiieii  y pENETrEN  en  todas 
las  HAMTACIONES,  lleg-ando  a los  distiiitos  departamen- 

tos,  los  que  SA- 
NEAN  con  sn  BE- 
NEEICA  accion. 

El  SOL  ESTI- 
MULA  el  organis- 
mo,  lo  VIGORIZA 
y despierta  a la 
alegna  y a la  vi- 
da;  destrnye  gran 
iniinero  de  micro- 
bios  y con  sn  luz 
vivisima,  m uE  S- 
TRA  donde  esta  la 
BASURA  y procla- 
nia  la  limpieza;  a 
la  priinera,  para 
CONDENARLA  y a 
la  segnnda,  para 
BENDECIRLA. 

Los  PATIOS  interiores  tienen  que  ser  amplios  para 
qne  se  vea  el  cielo  de  ellos  y de  los  cnartos,  y para  que 
enlren  en  estos,  coino  mensajeros  de  alEGRia,  de  SA- 
LUD  y de  ESPERANZA,  el  SOL  y el  airE. 

Es  necesario  escoger  para  dormitorios  y para  SA- 
LONES  DE  Trabajo,  las  mejores  habitaciones  de  la  casa, 
las  qne  esten  inejor  solEADAS  y batidas  por  la  BRISA. 

La  CAPACIDAD  de  la  casa  es  asunto  nuiy  iniportan- 
te  desde  el  punto  de  vista  higienico,  3^a  qne  nna  vivien- 
da  pnede  hacerse  insalubrp:  por  el  solo  hecho  de  estar 
ocnpada  por  un  niimero  ina^-or  de  personas  de  las  que 
proporcionalmente  deban  habitarla.  Eu  las  casas  en 
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general,  sobre  todo  en  las  pHQUEnas  de  faniilia,  ha}^  que 
EviTAR  la  existencia  de  animalES  y de  Trastos,  que 
son  focos  de  SUCIEDad;  de  mueblEvS  que  no  tengan  nn 
empleo  inniediato,  de  TabiouES,  divisiones  y barba- 
COAS,  qne  ouiTAN  espacio  y disminnyen  la  c abaci  dad 
y vENTilacion  de  las  liabitaciones. 

La  LiMPiEZA  es  el  principio  fundamental  de  la  liigie- 
ne  privada.  Casa  aseada,  casa  sane  ad  a. 

Hay  que  ser  nmy  cnidadoso  en  la  limpiEza  de  la  vi- 
vienda  y inuy  exigente  en  que  se  lleve  a cabo  con  toda 


PULCRiTUD  y en  los  mas  insignificantes  detalles.  Basu- 
RA  es  sinonimo  de  EnfermEdad.  SuciEdad  lo  es  de 
microbios.  Y todo  ello,  de  tuberculosis,  infeccion 
sutil  qne  escoge  como  vehfcnlo  preferente  de  propaga- 
cion  al  polvo,  senal  de  abandono.  Para  EVITAR  esos 
males,  es  necesario  mantener  la  casa  siempre  limpia. 
One  los  pises  se  encuentren  libres  de  TiERRAS  Y DE  BA- 
SURAS;  que  Ics  teches  3^  paredes  no  tengan  TELAs  DE 
ARANA  y que  las  puertas  y ventanas,  asi  como  los  depar- 
lamentos  todos  de  la  casa,  se  encuentren  ESMERADAMEN- 
TE  LIMPIOS. 

El  mobiliario  de  la  casa  lia  de  ser  SENCILLO,  y debe 
mantenerse  siempre  bien  barnizado.  Las  camas  no  de- 
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ben  teller  mas  que  las  RorAS  precIvSAS  y lian  de  limpiar- 
sc  diariameiite  para  evitar  la  existencia  de  INSECTOS, 
qiie  ciiUPAN  SaNGRE,  provocan  aEECCIONES  de  EA  piEL, 
produceii  ASCO  e impiden  el  dEvSCaNvSO. 

Las  vnnEXDAS  deben  rodearse  de  los  ENCANToS 
Di'.E  ARTE<  3'  de  la  iiaturaleza.  Tener  flores,  plantas  y 
arboles  y perfumarlas  “con  el  olor,  sin  olor,  de  la 
limpieza.” 

La  permanencia  en  nna  casa  bien  limpia,  ConeorTa 
el  espiritn,  levanta  el  aiiiino,  da  aliENTos  para  la  Incha 
por  la  vida  y hace  a esta  comoDa  y aGRaDable.  En 
tales  condiciones,  el  organismo  reacciona  favorablemente, 
se  esTi:mula  el  apetito,  se  adouierEN  EUERZAs,  todo  lo 
qne  contribn5'e  a EviTar  la  invasion  de  la  Tuberculo- 
sis y de  nnmcrosas  ENFERMEDadEs  qne  no  puedeu  lia- 
cer  EvSTRAGOS  en  los  organ isinos  bien  preparados. 

En  lo  relativo  a prevenir  la  Tuberculosis,  juega  un 
papel  niuy  importante,  adeniasde  la  vivienda,  lo  relacio- 
nado  con  las  comidas,  las  qne  deben  ser  SANAS  y ABUN- 
DANTES,  y qne  esten  en  relacion  con  el  trabajo,  ocu- 
pacion  y gastos  nennosos  del  indiyiduo.  No  se  debe 
comer  CON  EXCESO;  lia}^  qne  linir  de  los  ExciTANTES,  de 
los  alimentos  mny  condimentados  y de  los  picantes 
qne,  lejos  de  estimnlar  el  apetito,  como  muclios  creen,  lo 
qne  liacen  es  ENFERMAR  el  estomago  y depravar  el 
gusto. 

El  regimen  alimenticio  de  los  tuberculosos  tiene 
que  ser  indicado  por  el  Aledico  de  asistencia,  de  acnerdo 
con  las  condiciones  individnales  de  los  atacados  y el  es- 
tado  de  sn  eiiferniedad.  Lcs  distintos  periodoS  de  la 
tuberculosis  3^  los  diversos  SinTOMAS  de  la  misma, 
reqniere  cada  nno  de  ellcs,  un  regimen  alimenticio 
APROPIADO. 

En  TbRMiNOS  GEneralES  3"  coiisideraudo  qne  la 
TUBERCULOSIS  es  uiia  ENFERMEDAD  que  se  DESARROLLA 
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con  preferencia  en  los  debiles,  en  los  agotados,  en  los  mal 
PREPARADOS  para  la  luclia  por  la  vida,  es  de  reconien- 
darse  una  alinientacion  reglameiitada  nuTriTiva  y SUBS- 
TANCI(3sa.  Los  huevos,  las  carnes,  la  leclie,  las  frutas, 
las  legumbres  3^  grasas  dan  sieinpre  nn  resnltado  exce- 
lente.  Los  huevos  deben  preferirse  crudos  6 ligeranien- 
cocidos. 

HI  TUBERCULOSO  tieiie  qiie  cnidar  muclio  de  sii  apa- 
rato  digESTIvo,  3- a que  en  el  tiene  el  ELE:menTO  princi- 
pal de  defenSA.  Para  ello  es  necesario  que  regule  sus 
coniidas,  niastique  bien,  escoja  alimeiitos  de  facil  diges- 
tion y en  sus  coniidas  se  niantenga  en  un  prudente  ter- 
mino  medio,  sin  incurrir  en  exageraciones  que  piieden 
acarrearle  grave  mal. 

Los  que  por  algun  motivo  puedaii  considerarse  conio 
PREDISPUESTOS  a la  Tuberculosis,  bien  por  sus  coxdi- 
CIONES  ORGANICAS  DE  DEBILIDAD,  bien  por  ESTAR  EN 
CONTACTO  CON  TUBERCUEOSOS,  6 por  el  OFICIO  OUE  DE- 
SEMPENAN,  deben  cuidar  mas  que  nada,  de  atender  a 
su  REGIMEN  AEIMENTICIO,  para  que  este  sea  abundante 
y bien  dirigido. 

Esos  mismos  prEdispuESTOS  a la  tuberculosis, 
asi  como  los  atacados  por  esta  enfermedad,  tienen 
que  observar  un  re;gimen  de  vida  en  extreme  ordenado 
y tranquilo. 

Los  TUBERCULIZablES  6 sean  los  individuos  que 
estan  en  condiciones  apropiadas  para  que  la  enfermedad 
genuine  en  ellos,  tienen  que  cumplir  con  gran  cuidado 
todos  los  preceptos  higienicos  que  se  opongan  a la  exis- 
tencia  y propagacion  de  la  Tuberculosis.  A ese  efecto, 
precisa  que  SU  vida  sea  ordenada,  tranouila  y 
HONESTA. 

De  esta  manera,  es  decir,  habitaiido  UNA  CASA  en 
condiciones  HiGibNiCAS,  observando  un  rp;gimen  ali- 
MENTicio  couveniente  y llevando  una  vida  Tranouila, 
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no  solo  nos  librareinos  cle  contraer  la  TUBERCULOSIS  y 
otras  ninchas  infecciones,  sino  qne  ann  los  mismos  ata- 
CADOS  por  b;sas  ENFERMEDAub:s  llegaran  a dominarlas 
y a alcanzar  la  curacion. 
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LECCION  VII 

LOS  NINOS 


Son  TUBERCULIZARLES  y,  por  lo  tanto,  reqnieren 
ciiidados  hig-ienicos  especiales,  los  ninos  que  son  hijos 


DE  TUIIERCULOSOS, 

DE  “AGOTADOS” 

Y DE  VICIOSOS. 

Para  libraries  de  la  tu- 
bercnlosis  es  necesario 

ALIMENTARLOS, 


RUSTICARLOS, 


TONIFICARLOS. 


Son  CANDIDATOS  d la  tnbercnlosis  los  ninos 


PALI  DOS, 


ANEMICOS, 

RAQUITICOS, 

Para  qne  no  se  tnl)er- 
cnlicen  precisa,  a mas  de 
lo  recomendado  anteriormente,  qne  observen  una  vida 
activa 

EN  EL  CAMPO, 


AL  AIRE  LIBRE, 


CERCA  DEL  MAR. 
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Auiiqne  la  Tuberculosis  pulmonar  no  es  frecuen- 
te  en  la  priniera  iiifaiicia,  clebemos  dedicar  a Ics  iiiflos 
uiia  atencion  exquisita  no  solo  para  librarlos  mas  adelaii- 
te  de  la  enfermedad, 
sino  para  preparar 
u 11  a g’eneracioii  de 
ho  nib  res  sanos, 
fneiTes  3^  vigorcsos, 

HI  nifio,  asi  co- 
mo  re ac cion  a n pi- 
daniente  con  los  re- 
cnrsos  de  la  liigiene, 
decae  3'  se  r i n d e 
pronto,  cnando  le 
faltan  escs  cnidados. 

Hs  flor  qne  se  marchita  6 qne 
adqniere  lozaina  3^  fragancia, 
seghn  la  aliendan. 

Los.  cnidados  al  peqneho  in- 
fante, deben  comcnzar  desde  qne  esta  en  el  clanstro  ma- 
terno.  Hn  sn  vida  nterina,  se  le  ali- 
menta  3^  vigoriza  ixdirectamente, 
nntriendo  3"  cnidando  de  la  madre  y 
de  su  enibarazo. 

Al  nacer  el  iiino,  hay 
qne  baxarlo  y ponerle 
poca  ropa.  La  alimenta- 
cion  del  nifio  debe  ser  la 
lactancia  :materxa,  6 de 
nna  buexa  nodriza. 

Cnando  el  nifio  coniien- 
za  a GATEAR  y a dar  los 
primeros  pasos,  ha3'  qne 
tener  mncho  cuidado  en  qne  xo  co:\iA  TiERRA,  en  qne 
NO  ESTE  EN  conTacto  CON  EL  POLVO,  y que  el  pi- 
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so  en  que  ande  este  LIMPIO,  sin  basptras,  ni  otras  su- 
ciedades. 

Vigilarlo  para  que  no  sE  ELEVE  A LA  BOCA  objetos 
que  pudieran  estar  sucios,  iiifectados.  One  uo  IN- 
GiERA  mas  que  sus  alimeutos.  Baiiarlo  diariameiite. 


Tenerlo  sieiupre  en  LOCALES  claros,  vENTilados, 
LIMPIOS. 

A1  comeuzar  el  crecimieuto,  es  cuando  el  niuo  re- 
quiere  mayorES  ATEXcionES,  para  que  el  desarrollo  sea 
completo.  En  esa  edad,  hay  que  darle  luucha  soltura, 
tenerlo  eii  el  campo  6 eii  sitios  agrestes,  abiertos  al  sol 
y a la  brisa.  Iniciarlo  en  los  deportes  vigorosos,  alimen- 
tarlo  bieii,  liacerlo  dormir  EN  locales  VENTiladoS  y 
NO  ENVIARLO  A LA  ESCUELA,  liasta  despues  de  los  oclio 
auos,  ui  liacerle  trabajar  intelECTUALmEnTE. 
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Hasta  despnes  de  cuaiplidos  los  14  afios,  no  se  les 
permitira  iiigresar  e ii  TA- 
rXERES  6 EABRICAS  ciuindo 
se  trate  de  iiidustrias  que 
empleen  maquiiias  6 aparatos 
peligrosos  6 eii  que  se  uiani- 
pulen  substancias  que  pue- 
daii  coiisiderarse  coiuo  daxi- 
NAS  a la  salud,  debera  p:spE- 
RARSE  a que  cumpean  los 
IS  ANOS  de  EDAD.  En  NIN- 
GUN  CASO  deberan  dedicarse 
a esos  trabajos  los  uifios  6 los 
jovenes  debiles,  raquiticos  6 
que  preseiiteii  cualquier  afec- 
cion  pulnionar.  Es  necesa- 
rio  hacer  recouocer  por  un 
Medico  al  niiio,  antes  de  de- 
dicarlo a laocupacion  que  se 
preteuda. 


fit 


HI  II 


D e s d e teiu  prau  a 
edad,  lui}-'  que  alicio- 
liar  a los  uifios  a los 
paseos  al  caiiipo,  y eii- 
sefiarles  que  la  TER- 
TUUA  eil  los  CAFES, 
la  FRECUI'NCIA  e 11 
asistir  a los  TEATros 
y a otros  espectaculos 
eii  sal  as  mal  VP:N'ri- 


LADAS  y doiide  concurran  gran  Ni  rai'.RO  de  personas, 
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es  perjudicial  a la  saliid.  A los  ninos  liay  c|ue  acostum- 
brarlos  a amar  el  sol,  biiscar  el  aire,  huir  del  polvo  y de 
la  humedad,  aficionarlos  a lalimpieza,  al  aseo  escrupulo- 
so  de  sus  personas  y cosas.  A que  duerman  solos  en  sus 
camas,  3^  en  sus  liabitaciones.  A no  besarse,  ni  estar  en 
contacto  con  enfennos. 

Habitnarlos  a levantarse  en  las  prinieras  boras  de 
la  manana,  para  cpie  reciban  la  accion  benefica  del  sol; 
acostarlos  teinprano  para  qne  ig-nalinente  reciban  las 
ventajas  del  sneno  reparador  y tranqnilo. 

El  niiio  asi  edncado,  se  librara  de  la  Tuberculosis, 
sera  un  cindadano  util  a sn  patria  y lie  vara,  adenias,  al 
seno  de  sn  bogar  esas  ensefianzas  para  provecbo  de  sn 
familia. 
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LECCION  VIII 

LAS  MUJERES 

La  Ti'P.ERCULOSis  se  ceba  de  preferencia  en  las  per- 
sonas pertenecieiiles  al  sexo  femeiiino,  por  tres  caiisas: 

EA  DEPILIDAn  NATURAE  DEE  SEXO, 

' SU  PERMANENCTA  HABITUAE 
P:N  EAS  CASAS, 

POR  EO  OENIiRAE  INSAEUBRES. 

EAS  EXIGENCLAS  DE  LAS  MODAS. 

Deben,  piies,  las  inujeres,  pa- 
ra defenderse  de  la  enfermedad 

ATENDER  A VIGORIZAR  SU  CUERPO, 

CUIDAR  DE  SANEAR  EAS  CASAS 
Y HACER 

EJERCICIO  EN  PARQUES  Y PASEOS, 

NO  SEGUIR  EAS  MODAS 
QUE  TORTUREN  6 MORTIFIQUEN 
SU  CUERPO. 

Las  iiinas  tienen  nna  edad  cri- 
tica:  el  transito  a la  pubertad.  Las  familias  deben  fijarse 
mnclio  en  esa  epoca,  para  qne  el  cainbio  de  la  iiina  a la 
ninjer  en  sn  conipleto  desarrollo  fisiologico,  se  efectue  sin 
alteraciones  para  la  salud,  lo  qne  se  consigue  liaciendo 
observar  a las  iiinas  nna  xida  activa,  de  ejercicios  inode- 
rados,  con  alimentacion  nutritiva  y completa,  basada  en 
carnes,  huevos,  leclie  y friitas  jugosas.  Banos  frios,  qne 
fortifican  el  cuerpo  y estimulan  el  apetito  y Umpian  la  piel, 
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A1  ser  ya  jovenes  y efectuada  la  evolucion  fisiologi- 
ca,  hay  que  atenderlas  mucho,  para  evitarles  malas 
companias  y pEORES  ensenanzas.  La  castidad,  que  es 
perfume  exquisite  del  alma  de  la  mujer,  constituye  una 
DEFENS  A de  su  salud. 


A las  mujeres  casi  siempre  es  alas  que  corresponde 
el  papel  de  asisteiitas  de  los  tuberculoses  y sou  per  su 
permanencia  eii  las  casas  doiide  los  eufermos  se  encuen- 
tran,  las  que  mas  en  contacto  estan  con  la  infeccion. 
For  esa  causa,  tienen  que  desplegar  recursos  de  de- 
FENSA  y,  para  ello,  coiiocer  los  medios  de  prevenir  la 
tuberculosis  y poner  en  practica  los  recursos  higienicos. 
La  mujer,  como  reina  y senora  de  la  casa,  debe,  por 
todos  los  medios  a su  alcance,  cuidar  de  que  redna  las 
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condiciones  que  antes  hemos  expnesto.  La  iilq;ieiie  no 
sig'iiifica  Injo,  antes  al  eontrario.  Una  casa  para  estar 
HIGIENICA  no  necesita  de  los  refinainientos  de  la  riqneza, 
sino  nincho  aseo,  linipieza  esinerada.  Y la  ninjer  es  la 
llainada  a qne  se  lleven  a la  practica  esos  preceptos, 
qne  tanto  la  favorecen. 

Ksos  princiiDios  salvadores  de  liigiene,  deben  obser- 


varse  y pneden  cninplirse,  tanto  en  los  mas  Injosos  pa- 
lacios,  conio  en  las  habitaciones  mas  pobres  3^  modestas. 
A todos  DEFiENDEN,  a todos  son  apucableS  y por  todos 
pneden  ponerse  en  practica. 

El  \'ESTiDO  de  la  mnjer  es  asnnto  qiae  tieneqne 
preocuparnos,  para  cuidar  de  qne  sea  higip;nico  y no  se 
convierta  en  motivo  de  ENFERMEDades  3^  de  ouEbran- 
TOS.  Hay  qne  condenar  los  zapatos  apretados,  con  gran- 
des  TACONES  qne  comprimen  el  pie,  le  liacen  perder  sn 
forma  natural,  y el  cuerpo,  al  faltarle  UNA  BASE  PE  SUS- 
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TENTACION  APROriADA,  Se  DESVIA  y DEFORMA.  Asi- 

misino  es  necesario  prohibir  en  lo  ab- 
SOLUTO  los  corsets  y las  fajas  que 

COMPRIMAN  DEMASIADO  el  PECHO  y el 

abdomen,  clificultanclola  respiracion 
y provocando  la 
MALA  POSICTON 
de  los  organos. 

Por  el  acto  de 
1 a respiracion, 
llevaiiios  oxi- 
GENO  a 
los  pul- 
nioiies. 

C u a 11  - 
d o no 
res  pi- 
r a mos 
bien,  la 

sangre  que  va  a los  pnl- 
inones,  no  piiede  pnrifi- 
carse  completaniente  y es 
devuelta,  por  ese  niotivo  a 
la  circnlacion  general, 
cargada  de  inipiirezas  qne 
liacen  daiio  y perjudican  a 
la  salnd.  Asi  es  qne  pre- 
cisa  FAciLLPAR  la  respira- 
cion; qne  esta  se  efectue 
ampliamente  para  qne  el  aire 
penetre  bien  en  los  pnlnio- 
nes,  y condenar  todo  lo  qne 
tienda  a impedir  la  expansion  na- 
tural del  pecho. 


C6ino  funcionaii  los 
pulmones. 


Los  VESTiDOS  ban  de  ser  liolgados,  comodos,  de  te- 
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las  apropiadas  a las  estaciones  3^  no  RECARGADOSde  ador- 
nos  qiie  muclias  veces  son  deposiTOS  de  microbios.  Nada 
es  tan  grato  a la  vista  conio  la  natnralidad  3^  lasencillez. 

Como  preceptos  GENERalES  aplicabies  a todos  los 
sexos  y edades,  3^  qne  envnelven_ensenanzas  niny  ntiles 


para  evitar  la  tuberculosis  y qne  las  innjeres  pneden 
cnidar  mas  qne  nadie  de  sn  exacto  cnmplimiento,  tene- 
mos  los  signientes: 

CuiDARtodos  los  catarros  por  sencillos  qne  parezcan. 

HacER  QUE  los  ninos  raqinticos  y debiles,  los  qne 
presenten  glandnlas  inflamadas  y todos  aqnellos  en  los 
qne  se  pneda  sospecliar  la  existencia  de  la  tnbercnlosis, 
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la  anemia  6 el  raquitismo,  se  asistan  con  medicos  y ob- 
serven  rignrosamente  las  practicas  sanitarias. 

HacER  VER  a los  tnbercnlosos  la  conveniencia  cle 
qne  se  asistan  en  dispensarios,  en  sanatorios  6 en  lios- 
pitales,  donde  hay  medicos  especialistas  qne  los  edncan 
de  manera  conveniente  y cuentan  con  los  recnrsos  cien- 
tificos  propios  contra  esa  enfennedad. 

AtendER  a la  limpieza  escrupiilosa  de  la  boca  3^  de 
los  dientes.  Asistirse  las  caries  dentarias,  sitio  de  elec- 
cion  de  los  bacilos  tnbercnlosos. 

AIanTEXER  la  boca  cerrada  y acostnmbrarse  a res- 
pirar  solo  por  la  nariz,  filtro  natural  3^  pnerta  de  defensa 
de  las  vias  respiratorias. 

Recordar  siempre  qne  la  Tuberculosis  es  nna  en- 
fermedad  cjue  pneda  paSar  inadverTida  en  sn  comien- 
zo  y qne,  por  lo  tanto,  es  necesario  hacer  observar  las 
reglas  sanitarias  contra  esa  enfennedad,  tanto  a los  en- 
fermos  como  a los  sanos,  pues  a todos  son  aplicables  y 
y a todos  convienen  por  ignal. 
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L E C C I O N IX 

IvOS  OBREROS 

Install  eii  gran  joeligro  de  contraer  la  Tuberculosis 

LOS  ()I!REROS  OLE  DESCUII.)EN  SU  HIGIENE 

PERSONAL,  . 

J.OS  OUE  FUMEN  DEMASIADO, 

LOS  qi’e:  ltavven  uxa  vida  licenciosa 

Y LOS  ALCOIIOLISTAS. 

Eos  obreros  cjiie  mayor  tributo  pagan 
a la  Tuberculosis  son: 

LOS  on-:  SI-:  di-:i)ICan  aindustriasnocivas 

A LA  SALUI), 

LOS  OUE  TRABAJAX  EX 

tallb:res  sin 

COXDICIONES  DE 
IIIGIEXE, 

LOS  OUE  SE 
ALIMEXTAN  MAL  Y 

TRABAJAX  COX  I-:xCESO. 

Eos  OBREROS  qne  traba- 
jan  en 

TABAOUERIAS  Y CIGARRERIAS, 
TALLERES  DE  LAYADU 
Y I’LAXCIIADO, 

IMBRIvXTAS,  TALLERI-;S  DE  DORAR  Y PLATEAR, 


deben  coiisiderarse  como  predIvSpuEvSTos  a la  Ti"pp:Rcr- 
LOSIS,  pues  esas  industrias,  por  usar  inateriales  qiie 
IRRITAN  3^  CONGE.STIONAN  los  org'aiios  respiratorios,  por 
ejercerse  eii  locales  donde  coiicurren  iniichas  personas, 
PREPARAN  el  TERREXO,  lo  AisoxAX,  para  qiie  ger:mixp: 
la  SE:milla  tuberculosa. 

Debeu,  por  lo  taiito,  los  tral^aj adores  eu  general  3' 
con  toda  especialidad  los  antes  especificados,  atender  con 
esinero  a su  higiene  personal;  aliinentarse  bien;  linir  de 
los  vicios,  escoger  para  vivir  casas  higienicas;  prestarle 
atencion  a las  enferniedades  del  aparato  respiratorio; 
cnidar  de  su  alinientacion  3-  terniinado  el  traljajo,  asear- 
se  escrnpulosaniente,  cambiar  de  ropas  3-  pasearse  al  aire 
libre. 

Ha3^  qne  evitar  el  hacixamiexto  en  la  casa  v en 
el  Talep;r;  no  trabajar  en  talleres  3’-  fabricas  obscnras  6 
con  poca  Inz  3'  ventilacibn.  Exigir  qne  a sn  lado  v al 
de  cada  coinpanero,  se  coloqne  nna  escnpidera  con  soln- 
cion  desinfectante.  One  no  se  le  coloqne,  para  trabajar, 
frente  a otra  persona.  ]\Iantener  la  com  eniente  separa- 
cion  3^  linipieza  en  los  utiles  del  trabajo. 

Kn  todas  las  fabricas  3'  talleres,  3’  111113"  especialinen- 
te  en  las  qne  se  elaboran  tabacos  3'  cigarros,  se  trabaje 
con  inateriales  qne  prodnzcan  gases,  polvos  b con  cnal- 
qnier  material  irritante  6 qne  se  manipnlen  6 alniace- 
nen  snbstancias  qne  den  olorcs,  qne  enrarezcan  la 
atmosfera  6 se  destinen  a aliinentos  6 bebidas,  liabra 
qne  BALDEAR  DIARIA]\IEXTE  los  PISOS  de  los  EOCA- 
lp:s  destinados  al  Trabajo;  xo  per^mitir  qne  se  ba- 
RRAX  sin  ser  preve\mexTE  humedectdo.S;  niantener- 
los  siempre  liinpios;  contar  con  xiAiERO  bastaxTE  de 
PUERTAS  3^  ventanas  debidaniente  colocadas  3"  prepara- 
das  para  qne  GaraxticEX  nna  VEXTiLACibx  apropiada 
por  constante  renovacion  del  aire  3"  la  entrada  franca 
del  sol;  qne  se  destine,  en  esas  fabricas  3"  para  cada 
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obrero,  mi  espacio  no  menor  de  20  METROS  CUBICOS  y 
no  perniitir,  en  inanera  algnna,  qne  se  destinen  a DOR- 
MITORIOS  los  SALONES  DE  TRABAJO  6 los  qiie  esteil  611 
relacion  con  ellos. 

Los  tabaqneros  y cigarreros,  las  despalilladoras,  ani- 

lleras,  etc.,  no  se  lleva- 
ran  a la  boca  los  mate- 
riales  con  qne  trabajan,  ni 
deberan  iisar  los  dientes, 
ni  la  boca,  ni  la  saliva,  en 
la  elaboracion  de  los  taba- 
cos  y anillos,  piies  esa. 
practica  e s e n extremo 
perjndicial,  no  solo  para 
el  consiiinidor  de  la  nier- 
cancia  asi  preparada,  sino 
para  los  propios  obreros 
qne  de  tal  inanera,  y al  po- 
ner  en  contacto  con  la 
- ' mucosa  de  la  boca  iina 

\ \ snbstancia  tan  irritante 

coino  el  tabaco,  abren,  por 
decirlo  asi,  nna  piierta  pa- 
ra qiie  por  ella  penetre  la 
infeccion  tuberculosa. 

Los  PLANCIIADORES,  MAOUINISTAS,  FOGONEROS, 
COCTNF.ROS,  3^  todo  obrero  qne  inanipnle  objetos  qne  es- 
teii  a altas  teinperatnras,  6 qne  trabajen  cerca  del  fnego, 
deben  vigilar  sn  saliid,  pnes  se  enciientran  expiiestos  a 
catarros  frecnentes  qne,  a la  larga,  piieden  ser  caiisas 
predisponentes  de  Tuberculosis. 

El  obrero  debe  preferir  siempre  el  habitar  fne- 
ra  del  LUGAR  en  qiie  trabaje,  con  objeto  de  bnscar  la  rp> 
NOVACioN  del  aire  y el  cainbio  de  ambiente,  tan  necesa- 
rio  para  estimnlar  las  funciones  fisiologicas. 
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Terminado  sus  labores  el  obrero  no  debe  ir  a hacer 
tertiilia  6 permanecer  eii  lugares  cerrados,  sino 

DESCANSAR  AE  AIRE  LIBRE, 

NO  FUMAR  NI  BEBER  CON  DEMASIA 

Y ACOSTARSE  TEMPRANO. 

Lo  que  habia  de  gastar  eii  vicios,  bebidas  y cigarros, 
debe  emplearlo  en 

MEJORAR  LAS  CONDICIONES  DE  SU  CASA, 

ESCOGIENDO  PARA  RESIDIR  HABITACIONES  VENTILADAS, 

LIMPIAS  Y EN  BUENAS  C0NDICI0NP:S  SANITARIAS. 
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LECCION  X 

CASAS  DE  INQUILINATO 

RECOMENDACIONKvS  A LOS  QUIv  LAS  OCUPAN 


Las  CASAS  DE  VECIXDAD  6 de  INQUILINATO  COllSti- 
tuyeii,  por  los  GRAviiS  defectos  SANITARIOS  que  en  geiie- 
ral  presentaii,  los  grandes  eocos  de  Tuberculosis. 
Ksa  clase  de  mviEndas,  destiiiadas  a albergar  g-ran  nu- 
mero  de  personas  que  cociiian  y lavan  por  separado  y que 
tieueu  derecho  coniuii  a los  patios,  corredores  y pasillos, 
CARECEN,  eu  su  casi  absoluta  uia\'oria,  de  las  coudicio- 
ues  de  ampliTud  3/  de  \’ENTil acton  uecesarias,  motivo 
por  el  que  se  couvierteii  eu  lugares  de  prEFERENcta  para 
el  desarrollo  del  imicrobio  de  la  Tuberculosis. 

Partieiido  de  estos  hechos  tristeuieute  ciertos,  es 
uecesario  realizar  toda  clase  de  esfuerzos  para  evitar  el 
residir  eu  uiia  de  esas  casas,  prefirieudo  Sip:mprE  la  vi- 
vieiida  aislada  e independiente  3^  eu  caso  de  vernos 
OBLIGADOS  a vivir  eu  uua  casa  de  veciudad,  escoger 
aquella  que  por  su  TAMANO  3^  buEnas  CONDICIONES 
HiGiENiCAS,  uos  ofrezca  las  debidas  GARANTi.\S  para  la 
SALUD,  recordaudo  que  el  probleiiia  de  la  Tuberculosis 
es  de  AMPLITUD,  de  aire  3^  de  SOL,  elemeiitos  indis- 
pensablp:s  para  la  defensa  organica  eu  la  lucha  con- 
tra la  TUBERCULOSIS  y otras  infecciones. 

Debeu  coudeiiarse  3'  no  ser  habitadas,  las  casas  de 
veciudad  “improvisadas”,  6 seaii,  las  que  no  FUERON 
Edieicadas  para  tal  olqeto,  siiio  que  EN  UN  princiito  se 
destiiiarou  a grandes  industrias,  a p'.vmill\s  acomo- 
DADAS  3^  a COMp:rctoS,  3^  que  con  el  audar  del  tieiupo  y 
por  causas  diversas  3"  al  no  resultar  iitiles  para  el  fin  que 
se  constrityeron  3^  coii  el  deseo  de  exploTarlas  3^ 
aprovechaudo  la  uecesidad  de  los  que  no  puedeu  pagar 
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mia  casa  independiente,  se  destinan  a IXOUILIXATO  de 
habiTACIOXES,  las  que  se  formaii,  en  su  ma}'or  parte, 


por  niedio^de  tabiques,  divisioiies  y barbacoas,  3’  cityos 
cuartos  se  encueiitran  situados  eii  basielos  OBvSCUROS, 
eii  CORREDORES  y en  otros  lugares  impropios.  Guiados 
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por  mi  egoismo  criminal,  los  qiie  explotan  el  negocio 
EN  ESA  FORMA,  es  decir,  liaciendo  daiio  a sus  semej an- 
tes, van  OCUPANDO  con  habit ACioxES  los  departamentos 
y Ingares  Todos  dE  LA  CASA,  sin  qne  les  preocnpe  la 
salncl  de  los  qne  hayan  dp:  ocuparlas  y snprimiendo 
los  sitios  qne  en  cada  casa  debe  de  haber  para  la  Expan- 
sion de  los  inoptilinos  y para  qne  sirvan  coino  de  pul- 
MONES  a la  vivienda. 

PoR  ESA  CAUSA,  las  liabitacioiies  de  las  casas  de  in- 
qnilinato  son,  casi  todas,  obscuras,  hu:mEDAS,  faltas  de 
VENTiLACiON,  no  reciben  la  cantidad  de  SOL  necesaria  y 
faltan  en  ellas  los  ELEMEntos  mas  neceSARIos  a la 
VIDA.  Los  patios,  de  por  si  estreclios  estan  casi  todos 
ocnpados  ]ior  bandies,  trastos  y objetos  inutiles,  los  qne 
no  deben  tenerse,  pues  son  asientos  de  suciedades,  difi- 
cultan  la  limpieza  3^  ocnpan  espacio.  En  casi  todas  esas 
casas,  se  carece  de  locales  apropiados  para  COCINAS  Y 
LAVADEROS,  3"  por  este  motivo  los  inquilinos  se  ven  en  LA 
NECESIDAD,  coii  grave  RIESGO  de  su  SALUD,  de  LA  VAR  y 
de  cociNAR  en  el  interior  de  las  habitaciones. 

Por  lo  anteriormente  expiiesto,  se  advierten  facil- 
mente  LAS  razones  por  las  cuales  las  CASAS  DE  VECiN- 
DAD  constitu3'en,  en  sn  mayoria,  TERRENO  Apropiado 
para  el  desarrollo  y la  propagacion  de  la  TUBERCULOSIS 
PULMONAR  y de  Otras  ENFERMEDADES  infecciosas. 

Los  NINOS  snfren  ESpecialmentE  en  esa  clase  de 
viviendas,  pues  carECEN  de  locales  al  descnbierto  para 
sns  juegos  3"  sus  expansiones  y,  ademas,  se  les  trata 
CRPiELMENTE  PROHiBiENDOSELES  el  audar  LIBREMENTE 
por  la  CASA  y el  TENER  las  natnrales  manifestaciones  de 
alEGria  y de  expansion,  propias  de  SU  edad. 

Los  qne  habiten  en  casas  de  vecindad  deben  cuidar 
de  qne  no  existan  en  ellas  enfermos  sin  asistencia  medica, 
a fin  de  qne  en  caso  de  qne  se  comprnebe  qne  algiino 
esta  atacado  de  una  enfermedad  transmisible,  se  pnedan 
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tomar  con  toda  rapidez  las  medidas  propias  del  caso,  las 
que  deben  tener  por  base  el  retiro  inniediato  del  enfer- 
nio,  y la  desinfeccion,  con  toda  rapidez  del  sitio  que 
ocnpaba. 

Las  INSTALACIONES  SANiTARiAS  deben  ser  objeto  de 


nn  ciiidado  especial,  para  inantenerlas  en  estado  de  ASEO 
y FUNCION,  evitando  qiie  se  oisSTRUVAX  3'  existan  sucie- 
dades.  En  las  casas  dE  vecindad  3^  al  lado  de  cada  ha- 
bitacion,  asi  como  en  los  corredores  3’  patios,  deben  colo- 
carse  escnpideras  con  soluciones  antisepticas,  a nna  al- 
tura  conveniente  del  suelo,  para  evitar  que  sean  VOLCA- 
das  por  los  inquilinos  6 con  ea  limpiEza.  Ha  de  ser 
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practica  que  se  observe  con  rig-or,  el  dESInfpXTAR  TODA 
HABiTACioN  qiie  se  DESOCUPK,  blaiiqiieaiidole  sus  pare- 
des,  pintaiido  6 lavaiido  las  pnertas  y veiitanas  y l:)al- 
deaiido  los  pisos.  No  deben  dr’idirsK  la  habitaciones 
por  medio  de  TAiaouES  6 de  barp.acoas,  la  hal:)itaci6n 


mas  peqiiefia  de  cualqiiier  casa  de  veciiidad  debera  tener 
por  lo  menos,  luieve  metros  ciiadrados  de  area  y cuatro 
metros  de  altura. 

Pis  nil  particular  de  mucho  interes  3^  cpie  deben  de 
observar  rigiirosamente  los  inquiliiios  de  KSAvS  CAvSAs,  el 
no  coCiNAR  (')  LA  VAR  6 teller  aiiafres  en  el  interior  de  las 
habitaciones,  asi  conio  no  tener  animales  qne  prodncen 
enfermedades  y son  motivo  de  snciedades.  K1  carlioii,  la 
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CONSUMIR  con  su  RESPIRACION  el  ociipaiite  de  la  vivien- 
da  el  poco  oxigeno  que  en  ella  liabia,  solo  le  qneda  al 
poco  tiempo  para  respirar  el  venenoso  oxido  de  carbono, 
qne  puede  llegar  por  si  solo  a ocasioiiar  la  :muerTE. 

El  TUBERCUEOSo  iiecesita  mas  que  nadie,  de  oxige- 
no, GAS  .qne  da  salnd,  alegria  y vida.  Y es  necesario 
qne  lo  buSOUE  y PROCURE  para  DEFENDER  su  ExiSTEN- 


lena,  etc.  al  ser  quemados,  desprenden  oxido  de  CAR- 
BOXO,  nna  de  las  substancias  mas  pELIGROSAS  para  la 
vida.  Durante  el  dia  3"  mientras  la  habitacion  se  encnen- 
tra  abierta,  la  accion  :malEFIca  de  ese  GAS  no  se  aprecia 
mncho.  Pero  por  las  noclies,  al  cerrar  el  cnarto  y al 
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CIA  y CURAR  su  ENFER^iEDAD.  Los  iiidividuos  sanos  que 
respiren  una  atni6sfera  viciada  se  ENFERMAN  GRAVE- 
liiENTE  y puedeii  CONTRAER  no  solo  la  Tuberculosis, 
siuo  OTRAS  EXFERIMEDADES  MAS  GRAVES  Y MAS  VIRU- 
EEXTAS  Aux.  La  liabitaciou  de  dor:mir  debe  teuerse  rE- 
plETA,  por  decirlo  asi,  de  BUEX  AirE,  para  que  la  res- 
piracioii  sea  normal,  garaxtizar  la  RExovACiox  del 
aire,  tauto  de  dia  couio  de  uoclie,  con  la  apertura  de  las 
PUERTAS,  para  facilitar  la  circulaci6u  de  este  y de  esa 
maiiera  cauibiar  coustautemeute  el  aire  IXTERIOR  ya 
RESPIRADO,  por  el  EXTERIOR  6 sea  EL  Cargado  de  OXI- 
GEXO.  Hay  que  desechar,  por  iiifuudada,  la  creeucia 
de  que  el  aire  de  la  uoche  es  perjudicial.  A1  coutrario, 
es  mas  puro  que  el  del  dia. 

Es  precise  xo  VOLVER  a rESpirar  el  aire  ya  reS- 
PiRADO,  porque  ello  es  daxixo  a LA  SALPiD.  Seria  lo 
luisuio,  pero  mucho  mas  perjudicial  a la  salud,  que  uu 
liouibre  EXTrEmadamExTE  SUCIO,  volviera  a lavarsE 
coil  el  ag-ua  en  que  se  HAMA  baxado  y que  COXSERVASE 
todas  las  suciedades  dE  su  cuErpo. 

Para  habitar  eii  la  casaS  dE  vECIXDAd,  dEFEx- 
DiEXDO  EX  LO  POSIBLE  XUESTRA  SALUD,  es  iiecesario 
estar  siempre  preparado  con  las  annas  higieiiicas  y cui- 
dar  de  emplearlas  cou  TODO  rigor  y oportuxidAd.  De 
esa  maiiera  y trataudo  de  observar  especialmeute  los 
preceptos  saiiitarios,  se  evitarau,  eu  lo  posible,  los  PELI- 
GROS  que  liabitualmeiite  preseutan  LAS  ViviEXDAS  EX 
colectividad,  cuaiido  xo  sox  fabricadas  cou  todoslos 
REOUISITOS  SAXITARIOS. 
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LECCION  XI 

CURABILIDAD  DE  LA  TUBERCULOSIS 

CONSEJOS  PRACTICOS  A LOS  ENFERMOS. 


La  Tuberculosis  es  curable.  Esta  afirmaci(3n  es 
cientifica,  cierta,  comprobada  por  la  practica  y san- 
cionada  por  la  Experiencia. 

Por  lo  tanto,  no  hay  motivo  algiino  que  jnstifique 
el  que  se  le  OCULTE  a nn  TUBERCULOSO  la  enfermedad 
que  padece,  ya  que  para  curarsp'  es  iiecesario  que  sepa 
la  AFECcioN  que  sufre  y ponga  de  su  parte  los  me- 
dics apropiados  al  objeto.  Enganar  a uii  tuberculoso 
no  diciendole  la  verdad,  es  liacerle  dano,  pues  no  coiio- 
ciendo  el  peligro  que  corre,  no  puede  EVITarlo. 

Al  tuberculoso  hay  que  hablarlE  claro,  de 
manera  terminaute,  sin  ambajes  ui  rodeos,  de  el 

depende,  en  gran  parte,  su  curaciou. 

Antes  de  indicar  los  luedios  que  la  Cieiicia  dis- 
pone hoy  eii  dia  para  curar  la  Tuberculosis,  debeiuos 
INSISTIR  eu  un  particular  que  niucho  iuteresa  a los  EN- 
FERMOS y a los  saiios,  sobre  todo  a los  primeros.  Y 
es  que  los  mas  iuteresados  eu  cpie  se  cumplaii  los  pre- 
PRECEPTOS  SANiTARios  coutra  la  tuberculosis  sou  los 
ENFERMOS,  pues  de  existir  microbios  de  tuberculosis 
en  el  aire,  al  priuiero  que  atacau  es  al  tuberculoso,  pues 
este  tieiie  el  TERRENo  abonado  para  que  FrucTifiquen 
esos  microbios.  Es  decir,  Cjue  al  TltbERCULOSO  es  al  c|ue 
MAS  CONVIENE  DESTRUIR  uuos  MICROBIOS  que  atiuque  ya 
los  tenga,  puede,  al  recibirlos  eu  mayor  caiitidad,  hacerle 
dano,  pues  agravau  su  ENFERMEDad.  De  esto  clarameiite 
se  despreude  que  el  PRIMER  PASO  que  tieneu  que  dar  los 
TUBERCULOSOS  para  CURARSE,  es  CUMPLIR  fieluieute  las 
REGLAS  HIGIENICAS  y DESTRUIR  los  MICROBIOS  que  ELlMI- 
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NEN  en  su  EXPECTORACION  lo  qiie  se  consigue  dejDositan- 
do  con  GRAN  CUIDADO  los  ESPUTOS  Cll  ESCUPIDERAS  que 
coiiteiigan  SOLUCioN  desinfectante.  Cuidaiido  de  no 
TOSER  CERCA  DE  NINGUNA  PERSONA,  OBJETO  6 MUEBLE,  Y 
TAPANDOSE  BIEN  LA  NARIZ  Y LA  BOCA  AL  TOSER,  CONUN 
PANUELO  qne  se  hervira  6 con  papeles  qne  se  OUEMA- 
RAN.  No  em^dear  ntensilios  6 ropas  de  los  demas,  sino 
las  jDropias  joara  liacerlos  lavar  6 liervir.  Desinfectar 


con  frecuencia  sns  secreciones  y excretas,  asi  conio  sn 
propia  liabitacion. 

Es  UN  PRINCIPIO  DE  CURACION  DE  LA  TUBERCULO- 
SIS EL  OUE  NO  HAYA  TUBERCULOSOS.  Asi  es  qne  el 
TUBERCULOSO  debe  CUIDARSE  a si  MISMO  y A LOS  DE- 
MAS,  por  sn  PROPIO  BIEN  y conio  medio  direcTo  de  cu- 
RARSE. 

Para  alcanzar  la  curackjn  de  la  tuberculosis,  en 
el  mas  breve  plazo  posible  y condas  mayores  GARANTias 
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DE  ExiTO  FAVORABLE  es  necesario  atacar  al  mal  eii  sns 
COMIENZOS,  ciiaiido  todavia  no  ha  ocasioiiado  graiides  ES- 
TRAGOS  y son  reparables  los  danos  qne  ha  hecho. 

Para  ello  es  de  iiecesidad  Acudir  al  medico  tan 
PRONTO  se  sospeche  la  EXISTENcia  de  la  ENFERMEDAD 


y cnmplir  ciegamente  sns  instrucciones  y OBSERVAR 
con  toda  fidelidad  los  planes  higienicos. 

El  enflaqneciiniento,  acompanado  de  tos,  inalestar 
y de  fiebre  por  ligera  qne  sea  3"  qne  no  se  coinprnebe 
qne  obedece  a otra  cansa  precisa,  es  ^-a  nn  indicio  de 
TUBERCULOSIS  3-  lo  BASTANTE  PARA  PONERNOS  EN  GUAR- 
DiA.  No  hay  qne  esperar  otros  sintomas  para  IR  al 
MEDICO  y COMENZAR  LOS  CUIDADOS. 
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Los  snclores,  las  liemoptisis,  los  dolores,  no  se  pre- 
sentan  habitualmente  en  los  comieiizos  de  la  infeccion. 
Una  TUBERCULOSIS  PUEDE  EVOLULTONAR  SIN  dar  tieiiipo 

a cpie  estos 
SINTOMAS 
CLASICOS 
se  obser- 
ven . Ade- 
mas,  ellos 
son  PRO- 

Pios  de  los 
PERIODOS 
AVA  NZ A- 
DOS  de  la 
TUBERCU- 
LOSIS y lo 
cjne  nos  in- 
teresa  es 
ACUDIR  A 
TiEMPO  en 
el  PERIODO 

iNiciAL  de  la  enfennedad.  Hay,  pues,  qne  estar  preve- 
nidos  y atentos,  para  eon  toda  oportnnidad,  comenzar  el 
tratamiento  de  la  infeccion.  Es  conveniente  en  los  casos 
de  dnda,  liacerse  reconocer  los  espntos  en  nn  Laborato- 
rio.  Ignal  precancion  debe  toinarse  en  los  casos  de  CA- 
TARROS  PROLONGADOS,  de  BRONOUITIS  de  LARGA  DURA- 
cioN,  sobre  todo  si  se  presentan  en  la  convalEcencia 
DE  OTRAS  ENFERMEDADES. 

Tieiien  qne  estar  siempre  alERTA,  y someterse  al 
EXAMEN  MEDICO  a la  priniera  inanifestacion  catarral 
FEBRIL,  los  qne  hayan  padecido  de  PULMONias,  plEU- 


RESIAS  y Otras  ENFERMEDADES  GRAVES  DE  LOS  ORGA- 
NOS  RESPIRATORIOS. 

Los  niiios  palidos,  delgados,  qne  presenten  infartos 
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ganglionares  (glaiidiilas  graiides,  duras)  deben  ser  coiisi- 
derados  como  TUBERCULOSOS  laTENtes  aimque  no  ten- 
gan  otro  sintoma  de  enfermedad.  A esos  ninos  hay  que 
considerarlos  como  eiifermos  y como  tales,  someterlos  a 
la  observacion  y cuidado  de  -un  facultativo,  mientras 
presenten  la  maiiifestacioii  glandular. 

CoMPROBADA  la  TUBERCULOSIS,  taiito  en  el  niho 
como  en  el  adnlto,  debe  ser  nnestro  PRIMER  cuidado, 
el  retirar  al  ENFERMO  de  la  ESCUELA,  del  TALLER,  6 de 
sn  TRABAJO  HABITUAL.  La  TUBERCULOSIS,  joara  SU  CURA- 
cioN,  reqniere  tranouilidad,  reposo,  ouietud.  La 

vida  ACTIVA,  INTENSA,  MOVIDA,  del  ESTUDIO  6 del  TRA- 
BAJO, PERJUDICA  al  TRATAMIENTO  de  la  ENFERMEDAD. 

Los  TUBERCULOSOS  iio  debeii  usar  ni  bigotes  ni 
PATILLAS  qne  constitnyen  depoSITos  de  microbios  e 
IMPIDEN  la 

limpieza  cui- 
D A D os  A y 
completa  de 

la  BOCA  y de 
la  CARA. 

Los  PRIN- 
CIPALES  me- 
dio S aconse- 
jados  por  la 
Ciencia  para 
la  CURACION 
de  la  TUBER- 
CULOSIS y qne 
con  exito  tan 
lisonjero  ban 
sido  pnestos  en 
practica,  tienen  por  base  la  OBSERVANCiA  de  LOS  prE- 
CEPTOS  HIGIE:NIC0S.  T , : . 

Es  decir,  que  la  EXPERIENCIA  y la  PRACTICA  ban 
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deiiiostrado  con  liechos  indiscutibles,  que  para  trEVENIR 
y CURAR  la  TUBERCULOSIS,  liacc  falta  unicamente  HiGiE- 
NE,  la  ciencia  beiidita  de  la  saliid  y de  la  vida. 

Los  recursos  hig'ienicos  deque  la  Ciencia  se  vale  hoy 
dia  para  curar  a los  TUBERCULOSOS,  son  Ips  siguientes: 
lo  Perinanencia  de  los  atacados  en  sitios  llenos  de 
aire,  de  sol  y libre  de  impurezas. 

2o  Reposo  absoluto,  tranquilidad  coinpleta  y bne- 

na  alimentacion. 

3o  Vida  agradable,  coinoda,  descansada. 


En  los  SANATORIOS,  estableciiiiientos  especiales  des- 
tinados  a curar  la  tuberculosis,  no  se  administran 
DROGAS  a los  qne  en  ellos  se  asisten.  El  airE  ruRO  y 
LIBRE  del  canipo;  la  TRANOUILIDAD;  el  regimen  alinien- 
ticio  apropiado;  el  RIGOR  en  liacer  cnmplir  los  mandatos 
de  la  higiene,  son  los  inedios  que  se  emplean  en  ellos 
para  curar  a los  tuberculosos. 

La  tuberculosis  en  sns  periodos  avanzados,  tam- 
bieii  se  trata  con  RECURSOS  higiEnicos.  Solo  se  em- 
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plean  mediciiias  para  combatir  SiNTOMAS  alarniantes, 
de  caracter  urgente. 

El  Tuberculoso  incipieiite  debe  ir  a un  SANA- 
TORIO,  pues  eii  estos  estableciniientos  dominan  mas  pron- 
to y con  mayor  provecho  sn  infeccion. 

El  tuberculoso  AVANZADO  debe  ir  a nn  hospital, 
particidar  6 publico.  Con  ese  proceder,  salva  a su  fami- 
lia  del’coNTAGio'de  la  enfermedad;  jDuede  obtener  la  CURA- 
ciONjseEDUCA  endos  cnidadosqne  sn  enfermedad  requiere; 
esta  mejor__ATENDiDO  y tiene  a sn  alcance  los  j^iedios  TO- 


Dos  para  sn  asistencia  apropiada  y de  cnyos  recnrsos, 
se  carecen,  por  lo  general,  en  las  casas  particnlares. 

El  tuberculoso  qne  anda  por  las  calles,  plazas, 
cafes  y TEATROS,  se  SUICIDA,  ya  qiie  el  VAGAR  por  las 
CALLES,  el  ejercicio,  la  fatiga  3^  la  pernianencia  en  sitios 
cerrados  a la  libre  circnlacion  del  aire,  lo  matan  En  nn 
Hospital  ese  TUBERCULOSO  se  CURARiA  6,  por  lo  menos, 
sn  infeccion  se  dominaria.  En  la  calle  se  agrava  y 
niiiere.  Eos  atacados  de  tuberculosis  deben  EVITAR  el  nso 
de  MEDiciNAS  qne  no  les  sean  recetadas  por  medicos. 
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El  iiso  impropio  de  medicamentos  es  altamente  perju- 
dicial.  Eo  que  liabia  de  gastarse  en  drogas  es  prEFERIBLE 
EMPLEARLO  eil  ALIMENTOS  y eil  MEJORAR  de  VIVIENDA. 

Entre  las  ensenanzas  que  nos  ofrecen  los  metodos 
iiiodernos  para  curar  la  TUBERCULOSES  debemos  recordar, 
para  tenerlas  siemiDre  presente,  qne  esa  enfennedad  re- 
qniere  para  sn  mejor  tratainiento 

MUCHA  HIGIENE, 

MUCIIO  REPOSO, 

MUCHO  AIRE, 

POCAS  PALABRAS, 

POCAS  FATIGAS, 

POCAS  MEDICINAS. 
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LECCION  XII 

DESINFECCIONES  POR  TUBERCULOSIS 

NOTAS  PRACTICAS 


Siempre  que  vayamos  a pracTicar  tma  desixfpx- 
CiON,  bien  por  motivo  de  un  caso  de  Tuberculosis  6 por 
cualquier  otro  de  eufermedad 
iufecciosa,  dEbEMOS  TENER 
eii  cuenta  la  naturaleza  del 
GERMEN  6 MICROBIO  que  de- 
seamos  dESTruir,  sus  medios 
de  propagacion,  los  vEHicu- 
LOS  6 vectores  de  esos  germe- 
iies  y la  resisteiicia  de  estos 
sus  sitios  de  eleccion.  Los 
DESINFECTANTES  que  pode- 
mos  emplear  para  deSTRUIr 
el  MICROBIO  de  la  Tuberculo- 
sis, y los  de  las  demas  enfer- 
medades  transmisibles,  pue- 
deu  ser  divididos  seguii  su  pro- 
cedeiicia,  en  agentes  uatura- 
les,  fisicos,  qmmicos,  etc. 

Bntre  los  primeros,  teiiemos 
los  RECURSOS  que  la  natura- 
LEZA  nos  facilita  coii  niano 
amplia  A”  generosa,  6 seaii  el  sol,  el  aire  y el  agua. 
Ya  liemos  iiidicado  c[ue  el  microbio  de  la  TUBERCULO- 
SIS pierde  su  virulencia  bajo  la  accioii  coustante  del  SOL 
y del  AIRE.  Y el  agua,  conio  medio  niecanicode  desiii- 
feccion,  es  la  base  de  la  limpieza  y de  la  liigiene. 

Las  desinfecciones  pueden  ser  parcialES  y CONS- 
TANTES  6 TOTALES.  Las  primeras,  que  son  las  mas  efica- 
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ces,  deben  a diario  efectiiarse  en  los  ciiartos  ocupados 
por  LOS  TUBERCULOSOS,  y que  es  necesario  pracTicar 
en  esos  sitios  en  forma  periodica  y conTinuada,  para 
evitar  la  existencia  y diseminacion  de  los  microbios.  A 
ese  efecto,  se  aianTENdran  SIEmprE  las  escnpideras  con 
solnciones  de  acido  fenico  al  5 jDor  100  6 de  biclornro  de 
mercnrio  al  2 por  1000. 

El  ACIDO  Fp;nico  tiene  nn  OLor  FUERTE,  por  lo  qne 
debe  preferirse  el  bicloruro  dE  mercuriO,  el  qne  ba}^  qne 
manp:jar  con  ninclio  cuidado  porqne  es  mpty  venp:noso. 

Los  PISOS  de  los  cnartos  en  qne  residan  los  tnber- 
cnlosos,  y los  de  la  CASA  TODA,  se  limpiaran  diaria- 
niente  con  frazadas  6 con  panos  humEdecidos  en  la  so- 
LUCION  antes  indicada  de  biclornro  de  mercnrio.  Los 
MUEBLES,  sobre  todo  aqnellos  qne  esten  mas  cerca  y en 
mayor  contacto  con  el  enfernio,  se  asearan  cada  dia  con 
la  SOLUCION  dESInfectantp:  ciTADA.  Es  conveniente 
barnizarlos  a menndo  con  nna  inezcla  de  petroleo  refinado 
y acido  fenico.  Hay  qne  evitar  la  existencia  de  insec- 
TOS,  en  el  interior  de  las  casas,  pnes  son  vehicnlos  de 
infecciones.  Las  :moSCAS  pneden  infectar  los  alimentos 
y bebidas  con  los  microbios  de  Tuberculosis  qne  re- 
cogen en  sns  patas  y en  sns  alas  de  los  espntos  de  los  tn- 
bercnlosos  y los  qne  depositan  mas  tarde,  donde  qniera 
qne  se  posen. 

La  MOSCA  se  cria  en  lp-GARES  inmundos;  pero  vive 
en  el  interior  de  las  casas.  El  moscinito,  la  mosca,  la 
rata  y tantos  otros  animales  a los  qne  no  se  les  declara 
la  gnerra  qne  merecen,  son  enemig-os  del  hombre,  por 
ser  condnctores,  directa  6 indirectamente,  de  infecciones. 
El  pneblo  debe  realizar  toda  clase  de  esfnerzos  para  des- 
trnir  esos  animales  y prestar  apoyo  decidido  a los  traba- 
jos  encaminados  a ese  fin. 

Los  orinaleS  y demas  SERVicios  nsados  por  los 
enfermos,  deben  contener  la  solncion  fenicada  6 de  bi- 
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cloruro  de  mercurio  antes  expuesta,  y iiianteiierse  cu- 
biertos  y lavarse  con  agua  corriente  cada  vez  qne  se 
empleen. 

Si  por  algnii  dEvSCUIDO  el  enfermo  EvSCuriERE  en  el 
SUELO,  se  debe  en  el  acto  cnbrir  la  expectoracion  con 
alcohol  pnro  y encender  este  a fin  de  destrnir  el  espn- 
to  por  el  fnego. 

Si  no  pudiera  UvSARSE  el  anterior  proceder,  por  ser 
el  piso  de  niadera  6 de  linle  6 de  linolenni,  se  ECHAra, 
sobre  el  ESPUTO,  acido  EEnico  crptdo,  dejandolo  por 
espacio  de  varias  horas  en  contacto  con  la  exppx- 
TORACION  a fin  de  qne  MATE  los  microbios  qne  esta 
contenga.  Todo  el  piso,  se  lavara  despnes  cnidadosa- 
inente. 

Las  DESINFECCIONES  totales  son  las  qne  conipren- 
den  toda  el  AREA  de  nna  habiTACION,  de  nna  casa  6 
departanientos  de  esta.  Para  esta  clase  de  dESInfec- 
ciON  se  RECOMiENDA  el  eiiipleo,  a mas  de  las  SOEU- 
CTONES  de  BiCLORURO  DR  MERCPmio  al  2000  para  las 
IRRIGACIONES  y LAVADOS,  del  FORMALDEHYDO,  gaS  qiie 
tiene  la  joropiedad  de  destruir,  en  poco  tieinpo,  los  nii- 
crobios  MAS  RESISTp:nTES. 

El  FORMALDEHYDO  SC  pliede  GENERAR  FACTLMENTE 
3'-  sin  necesidad  de  aparatos  COSTOSOS  6 de  dificil  ma- 

NEJO. 

Para  desinfectar  nna  habitacion  departaniento  6 
casa  por  este  proceder,  debeinos  coinenzar  por  cubicar 
el  espacio  qne  se  desee  someter  a esa  operaciOn  sanita- 
ria. A los  efectos  de  la  cubicack7n,  se  inide,  con  nna 
CINTA  METRICA,  el  LARGO,  el  ANCHO  Y el  ALTO  del  DE- 
Px^rTAMENTO  3"  se  mnltiplican  entre  si  las  tres  medidas. 
El  resnltado  de  la  mnltiplicacion  es  el  espacio  cubico 
qne  precisaba  deterininarse  para  saber  la  canTidad  dp: 
DESiNFECTxLNTE  iiecesaria.  Despnes  de  cubic ad.l  la 
habitacion  se  procedera,  con  nna  peqnena  bomba,  3'-  si 
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no  se  tiene  esta  a inano,  con  nna  regadERA  de  liierro 
ESMALTADO  6 de  loza,  a rociar  completainente  los  pisos 
con  la  solncion  de  bicloniro  de  mercnrio  indicada.  Con 
ese  liquido  y pailos  fuertes,  se  limpiaran,  dejandolos 
humedECIDOS  con  la  solncion,  losinnebles,  canias,  puer- 

tas,  techos,  paredes  y don- 
de  qniera  qne,  ora  EXPUL- 
vSADOS  por  los  ESFUERZOS 
DE  LA  TOS  del  enfernio,  ora 
llevados  por  el  polvo  infec- 
tado,  pndiera  haber  micro- 
bios  de  Tuberculosis.  Las 
ropas  de  cama  se  humEdE- 
CERAN  con  la  solncion  de 
bicloniro  de  mercnrio  y los 
ESCAPARATES,  ESTANTES 
CON  LIBROS,  BAULES,  SOM- 
BRERERAS,  etc.  se  dejaraii 
ABiERTOS.  Los  libros,  pe- 
riodicos  y papeles  qne  no 
deban  ser  destrnidos  por  el 
fuego,  se  colocaran  de  nianera  qne  reciban  ampliamente 
la  accion  del  gas.  Es  neceSARio  humedeceR  bien  to- 
dos  los  objetos  que  no  sufr.\n  perjuicio  directo  con 
ese  proceder,  pnes  de  esa  manera  ACTUA  mejor  el  FOR- 
MALDEHYDO. 

Realizados  estos  trabajos  se  procedera  a cerrar 
HERMETICAMENTE  la  liabitacioii  dejando  tan  solo  nna 
PEOUENA  PUERTA  de  escape  para  el  operador.  Para  el 
CIERRE  a PRUEBA  DE  GAS  de  las  pneitas  y ventanas,  hay 
qne  cubrir  con  BANDAS  DE  papel,  los  hnecos,  rendijas 
e instersticios  todos.  Las  bandas  se  fijaran  con  GOMA  6 
ENGRUDO. 

En  la  PARTE  CENTRAL  de  la  habitacion,  y lejos  de 
las  ropas  y papeles,  se  dejara  nn  ESPACIO  claro,  donde 
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se  colocara  una  palangana  6 mi  deposito  analogo 
de  HIERRO  ESMALTADO  6 de  LOZA,  destiiiado  a la  gene- 
RACION  DEL  FORMALDEHYDO.  Para  obteiier  esta,  se  co- 
locara, en  ese  deposito  y jiara  cada  mil  pies  cubicos  de 
capacidad  a desiiifectar,  300  gramos  de  permanganato 
DE  POTASA  COMERCIAL.  ActO  segllido,  se  VERTERA  eil 
el  DEPOSITO  y sobre  el  PERMANGANATO  y para  cada  mil 
PIES  CUBICOS,  300  gramos  de  solucion  de  formol  al 
40  por  100.  Esa  inezcla  produce  el  formaldehydo. 

Una  vez  ecliado  el  formol,  el  operador  tiene  que 
correr,  para  salir  prontamemte  de  la  liabitacion,  CE- 
RRANDO  cuiDADOSAMENTE  la  pequeua  puerta  que  para 
su  salida  dejara.  Ea  liabitacion  contiiiUara  cerrada  por 
espacio  de  CUATRO  HORAS,  tiempo  suficiente  para  que  el 
FORMALDEHYDO  destruya  los  MICROBIOS  de  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS que  en  la  misma 
liubiere. 

Transcurrido  ese 
tiempo,  se  abrira  la  liabi- 
tacion,  y por  un  espacio 
no  menor  de  SEis  horas 
hay  que  ventilarla  para 
d a r SALIDA  FRANCA  AL 
FORMALDEHYDO  y que  es- 
te  se  EVAPORE  COMPLE- 
TAMENTE. 

^ El  FORMALDEHYDO 
es  un  desinfectante  com- 
pleto,  q u e tiene,  entre 
otras  ventajas,  la  de  no 
MANCHAR  los  objetos  con  los  que  se  pone  en  contacto, 
ni  ALTERAR  SU  COLOR.  En  caiiibio  presenta  el  incon- 
VENIENTE  de  ser  muy  irritante,  sobre  TODO  para  las 
MUCOSAS,  las  que  congeSTIona.  Debe,  pues,  usarse 
con  cuidado,  y,  sobre  todo,  aerEar  bien  la  habitacion 
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6 EL  DEPARTAMENTO  EN  OUE  SE  HUBIERE  EMPLEADO, 
antes  de  destiiiarlo  de  nuevo  para  dorniitorio. 

ACIDO  SULFUROSO  que  se  produce  por  la  com- 
bustion del  azufre,  es  tambieu  uii  buen  desinffxtanTE 
que  ofrece  la  veutaja  de  su  rapida  obtenci6n,  poco 
COSTO  y FACIL 

manejo.  Sin  em- 
bargo, t i e u e el 
GRAVE  INCONVE- 
NIENTE  DE  ATA- 
CAR  LOS  META- 
LES,  LOS  COLORES 
y las  TELAS  FI- 
NAS.  Puede  ser 
empleado  a falta 
de  FORMALDEHY- 
DO,  eu  los  CUAK- 
Tos  VAclos,  eu  las 
casas  doude  iio  ha- 
ya  OBJETOSDELU- 
jo  6 que  no  exis- 
tau  ARTICULOS  DE 
METAL,  TRAJES 
DE  SFDA,  CUADROS  AL  C)LEO,  etc.  El  ACIDO  SULFUROSO 
tieue,  sobre  el  formaldehydo  uua  ventaja:  que  a la 
par  que  MicROBiciDA  es  insECTIcida,  pues  destruye  los 
Mosourios,  las  MoscAS,  las  chinches,  etc.,  que  ESCA- 
PAN,  casi  siempre,  a la  acciou  del  formaldehydo. 

Para  efectuar  uua  desinfecci6n  cou  acido  sul- 
FUROvSo,  se  observaran  las  mi.suias  practicas  antes 
expuestas  eu  lo  que  respecta  a lavados,  irrigacio- 
NES,  etc.,  cou  la  soluciou  de  bicloruro  de  mf:rcurio 
de  los  pisos,  muebles,  etc.,  asi  como  spi  cerrara,  eu  la 
forma  iiidicada,  la  liabitacioii  cou  b.Andas  de  papEL,  pa- 
ra evitar  los  escapes  de  gas. 
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En  el  CENTRO  de  la  liabitacion,  se  colocara  iin  de- 
pdsito  de  hierro  fmidido,  (sarten,  cacerola,  etc.)  que 
se  cuidara  de  acondicionar  sobre  una  CAPA  GRUESA  de 
ARENA  6 TIERRA  hmiiedecida  para  EVITAR  incendios  y 
DEFENDER  EL  PISO. 

En  ese  depdsito  se  colocaran  DOS  libras  de  azufre 
POR  CADA  MIL  PIES  cuBicos  a DESINFECTAR.  Se  ecliara, 
SOBRE  el  AZUFRE,  para  iniciar  la  combusti6n,  rmas  go- 
tas  de  ALCOHOL.  Se  preiide  este  y escapa  RAPIDAMEN- 
TE  el  OPERADOR,  piies  los  vapores  del  AciDO  SULFUROSO 
son  irritantes.  Cnando  se  einplea  azufre  es  necesario 
MANTENER  cerrada  la  habitaci6n  con  el  gas,  por  nn 
espacio  de  tiempo  no  menor  de  doce  boras. 

Eos  procederes  de  desinfeccion  antes  indicados,  son 
aplicables  a otros  casos  de  enfermedades  transniisibles, 
ya  qne  destruyen,  por  la  accion  t6pica  del  bicloruro  de 
mercnrio  que  se  eniplea  en  la  solucion  recoinendada  pa- 
ra las  irrigaciones  y los  lavados,  y los  vapores  del  FOR- 
MALDEHYDO  6 del  ACIDO  SULFUROSO,  los  MICROBIOS  que 
en  la  habitacidn  pudieran  existir. 

Las  DESINFECCIONES  TOTALHS,  en  los  casos  de  tu- 
berculosis, con  el  einpleo  de  los  gases,  no  son  de  necE- 
SIDAD  URGENTE  cuaiido  los  eufemios  continuen  RESi- 
DiENDO  en  sn  propia  liabitacion  y practiouen  las  des- 
INFECCIONES  PARCIALES  y CONSTANTES. 

* Es  necesario  tener  presente  qne  el  microbio  de  la 
TUBERCULOSIS,  UNICO  TRANSMISOR  de  la  INFECCi6n,  solo 
se  ENCUENTRA  en  las  secreciones  de  los  6rganos 
ATACADOS.  En  los  casoS  de  TUBERCULOSIS  PULMONAR, 
el  MICROBIO  se  encnentra  a millares  EN  los  ESPUTOs. 

Asi  es  que  los  trabajos  de  desinfecci6n  por  TUBER- 
CULOSIS deben  ser  dirigidos  a los  sitios  qne  pudieran  ha- 
ber  sido  INFECT  a DOS  por  los  ESputos  de  los  ENFER- 
Mos  6 por  otras  secreciones  de  los  organos  ataca- 
DOS.  Debemos,  a ese  efecto,  tener  en  cnenta  que  la 
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contaminaci6n  pneder  vSER  direcTA  6 indirecta.  La 
PRIMERA  se  efectna  al  CAER  SOBRE  EL  PISO,  sobrE  LOS 
MUEBLES,  6 SOBRE  UN  OBJETO  CUALOUIERA,  lin  ESPUTO 
6 PARTICULAS  DE  fiSTE  DE  LOS  TUBERCULOSOS  PULMO- 
NARES  6 SECRECIONES  DE  OTROS  6rGANOS  ATACADOS 
por  la  TUBECULOSIS.  La  infecci6ii  indirecta,  cuando  el 
polvo  n otro  material,  contaminado  porlos  bacilos  tuber- 
cnlosos,  se  deposita  en  los  objetos  6 se  introduce  en  el 
org-anismo  por  las  vias  respiratorias. 

Las  desinfecciones  por  tuberculosis  deben 
PRACTICARSE  siempre  qne  los  ENFERMOS  CAMBIEN  dE 
RESiDENCiA  6 de  habitaci6n  en  la  propia  casa,  a fin 
de  evitar  la  existencia  de  Ingares  infectados  por  la  EN- 
FERMEDAD. 

Es  NECESARio  igiialmente  llevarlas  a cabo  cnando 
nos  TRASLADEMOS  a uiia  casa  de  la  cpie  tenganios  prE- 
SUNCi6n  6 SOSPECHA  de  qne  linbiere  estado  con  anterio- 
ridad  ocupada  por  algun  tuberculoso. 

Cnando  se  CAREZCA  de  MEDios  y de  RECURSOS  para 
PRACTICAR  las  DESINFECCIONES  antes  indicadas,  debe 
ACUDiRSE  en  solicitud  de  ellas,  a la  OFiciNA  de  sanidad, 
para  qne  se  ejecnten  jDor  los  empleados  oficiales  destina- 
dos  al  objeto. 


L E C C I O N XIII 

RECURSOS  GRATUITOS 
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DIEZ  PROBEEMAS  Y UNA  SOLUCION 


1.0 —  Si  esta  Yd.  enfermo  del  peclio  j desea  que  un  \ 
especialista  lo  reconozca  gratuitamente.  . . . 

2.0 —  Si  sosPECHA  de  su  expectoracion  y deseara 
que  se  le  examine  sin  gasto  alguno  para  Vd.  . 

3.0 —  Si  tiene  Vd.  noticias  de  algiin  tuberculoso  que 

no  eumple  con  los  preceptos  higienicos  6 que 
carece  de  recursos  para  su  asisteneia 

4.0 —  Si  en  la  gas  a que  Vd.  habita  6 en  otra  cual- 
quiera,  observare  infracciones  de  las  letes 

SANITARIAS 

5.0 —  Si  en  el  taller  en  que  trabaja  6 en  otro  no  bu- 

biere  el  numero  de  escupideras  necesarias,  | 
BUENA  VENTiLACiON  J luz  SOLAR  para  garanti- 
zar  la  salud  de  los  obreros 

6.0 —  Si  en  la  calle,  en  el  tranvia  6 en  algiin  esta- 

BLECiMiENTO  6 siTio  PUBLICO,  notare  cualquier 
TRANSGRESION  de  las  LEYES  SANITARIAS i 

7.0 —  Si  DESEARE  Vd.  MODELOS  de  ESCUPIDERAS,  DES- 
INFECTANTES  para  ESTAS,  CARTELES  advirtien- 1 
do  que  no  debe  escupirse  en  los  suelos,  etc. 

8.0 —  Si  tuviere  Vd.  algiin  tuberculoso  en  su  casa 

que  se  trasladare  de  habitacion,  la  que  debe 
ser  desinfectada 

9.0 —  Si  necesita  Vd.  que  se  le  practique  en  su  casa 

una  desinfeccion  total  6 parcial,  con  motivo 
de  algiin  caso  de  Tuberculosis 

10. 0 — Si  necesitare  Vd.  educacion  higienica,  im- 
PRESOS,  ENSENANZAS  ORALES,  etc.  en  lo  rela- 
tive a Tuberculosis , 


Acuda,  Vc£.  a la 
Oficina  de  Sani- 
dad,  donde  se- 
ra, en.  el  acto, 
atendido. 
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NOTA  FINAL 


Como  resumen  de  lo  expuesto  en  las 
anteriores  lecciones,  puede  decirse  que  la 
Higiene  domina  y vence  a la  Tuberculosis, 
como  a las  demas  enfermedades  trans- 
misibles. 


LA  MODERNA  POESIA  I 
OBISPO  Nos.  129  al  139  \ 


[From  THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRIBUNE,  October  21,  1911.] 
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CAMBRIDGE  IN  1761 

Address  of  Richard  Henry  Dana  at  Celebration 
of  150th  Anniversary  of  Christ  Church, 
in  Sanders  Theatre,  October  16, 1911. 


Richard  H.  Dana  spoke  as  follows: 

To  appreciate  the  conditions  in  Cam.- 
bridge  one  must  look  beyond  the  little 
village  of  about  1,500  inhabitants  in 
1761.  The  French  Colonial  War  had 
been  brought  to  an  end,  though  the 
peace  of  Fontainebleau  was  not  signed 
till  a year  later;  Fort  De  Quesne,  now 
Detroit,  had  been  taken  by  Fobbes  in 
1758;  Johnson  had  taken  Fort  Niagara 
in  1759;  Amherst  had  captured  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  that  same 
summer;  Quebec  had  been  taken  in  the 
following  September,  and  Montreal  had 
surrendered  to  Amherst  just  about  a 
year  after  that;  George,  the  Second, 
had  died  almost  exactly  a year  before 
the  opening  of  Christ  Church,  and 
George,  the  Third,  had  ascended  the 
throne;  many  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands belonging  to  the  French  had  been 
captured,  and  this  opened  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  our  colonists  of  larger  trad- 
ing wiith  these  islands  than  ever  before. 

During  a half  century,  more  or  less 
of  this  trade  had  been  carried  on,  not- 
withstanding restrictions  imposed  by 
parliament,  and  Boston  merchants  used 


to  bribe  the  customs  officers  to  wink 
at  evasions  of  these  restrictions. 

George,  the  Third,  and  his  minister, 
Grenville,  decided  to  enforce  these  re- 
strictive laws,  however,  and  a special 
British  commissioner  of  customs 
had  been  sent  out  to  Boston 
and  he  had  appealed  to  the 
courts  for  writs  of  assistance.  These 
writs  were  search  warrants,  as  you  all 
know,  good  for  an  indefinite  period,  not 
returnable  to  any  court,  and  authorized 
indefinite  search  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  houses — ibusiness  or  dwelling. 
The  resistance  against  these  writs  hadl 
already  begun  to  break  out  and  to  in- 
terfere with  the  good  feeling  which  had 
existed  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  during  the  wars 
against  the  French,  in  which  mother 
country  and  colonies  had  joined  hand 
in  hand,  and  during  which  period  the 
colonies  had  been  left  much  to  their 
own  devices.  Some  citizens  of  Cami- 
bridge  w'ere  among  the  leaders  in  +he 
remonstrances.  It  was  this  very  year 
that  James  Otis,  of  Boston,  in  his 
argument  against  the  issuance  of  the.se 


writs,  used  the  celebrated  phrase; 
“Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny.” 

In  1761  the  northern  colonies  were 
free  from  all  danger  from  Indians, 
though  in  the  south  the  colonies  were 
still  suffering  from  the  tomahawk  and 
the  scalping  knife.  The  little  town  of 
Cambridge,  while  free  from  the  incur- 
sions of  savages,  still  suffered  from 
wild  beasts,  for  we  find  in  the  "L<ife 
of  Dr.  Belknap”  that  about  this  time 
many  bears  were  slain  in  Camibridge 
and  some  men  killed  by  the  bears. 

The  population  of  the  13  English  col- 
onies, which  afterwards  formed  the 
United  States,  was  at  this  time  about 
2,000,000.  Slavery  existed  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
shortly  before  1761,  two  slaves  were 
found  guilty  of  killing  their  master; 
one  was  hanged  and  the  other  burned 
alive  on  Gallows  Hill,  which  was  on  the 
rising  ground  west  of  what  is  now 
Massachusetts  avenue  and  a little 
north  of  Linnaean  street.  While  the 
inhabitants  had  a passion  for  liberty 
as  against  a parliament  in  which  they 
were  not  represented,  or  against  a king 
who  was  not  advised  by  any  represen- 
tative of  theirs,  they  were  by  their  own 
acts  subject  to  a censorship  both  from 
the  church  and  town  authorities  that 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  tyrannous. 

We  find  in  the  meeting  house  records 
this  entry  on  May  8th,  1761:  “By 

handy  vote  the  same  committee  was 
chosen  as  was  last  year  to  inspect 
the  manners  of  professing  Christians, 
etc.”  The  same  records  show  many 
instances  of  persons  brought  by  this 
committee  of  inspection  before  the  con- 
gregation and  there  tried  for  their 
offences.  The  selectmen  of  Cambridge 
also  appointed  committees  to  inspect 
the  manners  and  habits  of  its  citizens. 

I find  in  some  court  records  in  my 
possession  that  a justice  fined  Paul 
Revere  for  using  profane  language,  and 
this  same  judge,  about  this  same  time, 
was  himself  fined  for  some  exhibition 
of  temper. 

In  Cambridge,  up  to  1761,  the  de- 


mands of  the  inhabitants  had  always 
been  satisfied  with  one  meeting  house. 
The  one  then  standing  was  in  the  col- 
lege yard  on  Harvard  square  where 
Dane  Hall  is  now,  and  Nathaniel  Ap>- 
pleton.  D.D.,  the  minister,  was  in  the 
41th  year  of  his  60  years’  pastorate. 

Harvard  College,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1636,  consisted  in  1761  of  but 
four  buildings — Harvard  Hall,  which 
unfortunately  was  burned  a little  more 
than  two  years  afterwards  with  all  its 
contents;  the  first  Stoughton  Hall, 
which  was  afterwards  torn  down  and 
rebuilt  further  north;  Massachusetts 
Hall  and  Holden  Chapel,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  was  the  president’s  house 
now  called  Wadsworth  House.  Funds 
had  already  been  raised  to  build  Hollis 
Hall,  but  the  building  was  not  put  up 
until  a year  later.  Edward  Holyoke 
was  then  president  of  the  college.  In 
this  year  of  1761,  besides  the  president, 
there  were  two  professors,  four  tutors, 
and  a librarian.  There  were  171  stu- 
dents who  later  got  degrees,  and  prob- 
ably nearly  200  in  all.  There  are  now 
about  10  times  as  many  students  in 
college  proper  and  70  times  as  many 
members  of  the  faculty.  The  stu- 
dents were  subject  to  about  as  many 
regulations  as  boys  in  an  old  fashioned 
boarding  school.  The  freshmen  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  hats  in  the  college 
yard,  or  anywhere  in  the  presence  of 
upper  classmen,  for  whom  they  had  to 
run  errands,  even  getting  “bats,  balls, 
and  foot-'balls  kept  in  the  buttery.” 
The  common  age  of  entrance  at  this 
time  was  about  14.  The  overseers  had 
just  been  recommending  that  more 
classical  authors  should  be  introduced 
and  made  a part  of  the  currioulum, 
and  that  Horace  should  be  earlier  en- 
tered upon.  'Two  years  after  Christ 
Church  was  built  Caesar’s  Commen- 
taries was  added  to  the  college  course. 
In  those  days  college  had  13  weeks’ 
vacation  compared  with  14%  of  today, 
but  their  vacations  were  so  arranged 
that  studies  were  carried  on  during  a 
large  part  of  August  and  September. 
Out  of  the  171  students  then  in  col- 


lege,  no  less  than  19  became  distin- 
guished in  academic,  judicial  or  politi- 
cal careers. 

One  often  thinks  of  Miassachusetts  as 
very  democratic  in  the  colonial  days, 
but  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— among  others,  tliat  the  names  of 
the  students  of  Harv'ard  College  were 
printed  in  the  catalogue,  not  in  alpha- 
betical order  nor  as  the  result  of  their 
entrance  examinations,  but  according 
to  their  social  rank,  and  this  custom 
was  kept  up  until  1773. 

As  to  the  state  of  religion  and  the 
reception  of  this  Episcopal  church  in 
1761,  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  his 
extreme  Calvanistic  views  such  as  his 
dire  threats  of  eternal  fire  for  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  infants,  had  had  a 
great  influence  over  New'  England,  but 
under  the  leadership  of  Chauncey  and 
Mayhew,  Boston  clergymen,  more  lib- 
eral view's  prevailed  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Whitefield  wa'S  in  the  midst  of 
his  revivals,  having  visited  Cambridge 
several  times  before,  and  once  after 
the  year  1761.  While  shut  out  from 
both  Harvard  College  buildings  and 
from  the  meeting  house,  he  had  preach- 
ed in  the  college  yard  and  from  the 
meeting  house  steps,  and  he  had  had 
great  influence  on  both  students  and 
citizens  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  Christ 
Church,  there  were  in  New  England  at 
least  12  Episcopal  churches,  and  Har- 
vard College,  having  students  of  vari- 
ous beliefs,  is  said  to  hav'e  been  open- 
minded  on  the  subject  of  founding  an 
Episcopal  church  in  Camlbridge,  but 
the  ministers  of  Boston  were  not  all 
of  this  opinion.  Some  of  them  bitterly 
opposed  the  building  of  Christ  Church 
and  attacked  its  pastor.  Rev.  East 
Apthorp.  They  also  dreaded  the  pos- 
sibility of  a bishop’s  presence  on  the 
scene.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  seven 
Congregational  clergymen  had  become 
Episcopalians  in  the  New  Haven  col- 
ony several  years  before,  including 
some  of  the  Yale  faculty,  may  have  in- 
creased the  opposition. 

How  did  Cambridge  look  in  those 


days?  It  had  always  been  oonsiderc 
a compact,  neat,  and  pretty  villag 
At  this  time  it  had  just  begun 
spread  in  various  directions.  In 
middle  of  the  village,  what  we  c 
Harvard  square,  stood  fine  elm  tre. 
shading  the  town  pump  and  waterin 
trough.  On  the  west  side  of  this  squar 
stood  the  court-house,  where  the  Ly 
ceum  Building  now  stands.  A littl 
way  south,  on  Boylston  street,  was  th 
Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  that  played  s 
important  a roll  in  the  early  lives  o 
our  great  grandfathers.  Just  beyom 
the  tavern  on  Boylston  street,  thei 
Wood  street,  was  the  house  of  Profes 
sor  John  Winthrop,  F.R.S.  This  stre© 
led  to  the  “Great”  or  what  is  now  call- 
ed the  Boylston  Street  Bridge,  the  onlj 
bridge  leading  to  Boston.  There  wa; 
no  Western  avenue  or  River  street  oi 
Brookline  street  or  Haiw'ard  Bridges 
no  West  Boston  Bridge,  no  Craigie  o: 
East  Cambridge  Bridge  and  of  course 
no  railroad  bridge.  Professor  Wig- 
glestworth  lived  in  the  college  yard 
east  of  the  president’s  house,  and  be- 
yond that,  toward  Boston,  stood  the 
parsonage,  where  Dr.  Appleton  lived. 
Still  further  to  the  east,  north  of  what 
is  now  called  Massachusetts  avenue, 
was  the  large  th-ree-story  house  of 
Ralph  Inman,  the  only  house  between 
the  College  yard  and  Boston,  not  an- 
other house  in  what  is  now  Cambridge- 
port.  The  Foxcroft  House,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  square,  was  a conspic- 
uous mansion,  the  Apthorp  House, 
popularly  called  the  Bishop’s  Palace, 
though  no  bishop  ever  lived  there,  had 
just  been  completed  on  the  south  side 
of  our  Massachusetts  avenue  between 
Plympton  and  Linden  streets.  To  the 
west  were  six  large  mansions  on  what 
was  called  Tories’  Row,  Church  Row, 
or  the  King’s  Highway,  now  a part  of 
Brattle  street.  The  John  Vassall.  Jr., 
house,  now  known  as  the  Craigie,  or 
Ijongfellow  House,  had  just  been  built 
two  years  before.  Elmwood  was  added 
to  the  Row  a year  or  two  afterwards, 
making  the  seventh. 

Baroness  Riedesel,  in  her  letters  and 


journals  written  in  1778,  speaiking  ot 
these  houses,  said;  "We  remained 
three  weeks  at  this  place  until  they 
transferred  us  to  Camibridge,  where 
they  lodged  us  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful houses  of  the  place  which  had 
formerly  been  built  by  the  wealth  of 
the  Royalists.  Never  had  I chanced 
upon  such  an  agreeable  situation.  Sev- 
en families  who  were  connected  with 
each  other,  partly  by  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship and  partly  by  affection,  had 
here  farms,  gardens,  and  magnifioent 
houses,  and  not  far  off  plantations  of 
fruit.  The  owners  of  these  were  in  the 
haJbit  of  daily  meeting  each  other  in 
the  afternoon,  now  at  the  house  of  one, 
and  now  at  another,  and  making  them- 
selves merry  with  music  and  dance — 
living  in  prosperity,  united  and  happy, 
until  alas!  this  ruinous  war  severed 
them  and  left  all  their  houses  desolate 
except  two,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  also  soon  oibliged  to  flee.”  The 
Cambridge  Press,  then  under  Samuel 
Green,  was  the  best  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  site  of  Christ  Church  was 
formerly  the  village  pound.  The  com- 
mon, which  was  opposite  the  church, 
by  this  time  out  down  to  its  present 
size,  was  owned  by  common  proprietors 
who  pastured  their  cows  on  alloted 
portionis.  It  was  only  later  that  it  was 
transferred  to  the  town  of  Cambridge 
as  a training  ground. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  of  the  simple 
life  of  the  pious  inhabitants  of  this 
place  in  those  days.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  newcomers,  rich  folk 
who  had  made  their  fortunes  in  the 
West  Indies  and  were  among  the 
founders  of  Christ  Church,  they  were 
almost  to  a man  descendants  of  the 
early  English  settlers,  but  they  had 
their  defects,  moral,  mental,  and  physi- 
cal. Judging  from  the  diaries  and  let- 
ters, there  was  much  dyspepsia  and 
general  ill  health.  Drunkenness  was 
far  too  common,  and  a man  was  not 
ostracized  from  good  society  for  be- 
coming intoxicated  at  the  end  of  a 
dinner.  Smallpox,  fatal  throat  trouble, 
as  it  was  then  called  (doubtless  diph- 


theria), and  what  we  now  call  typhoid 
fever  were  prevalent.  A most  serious 
scourge  of  the  smallpox  occurred  three 
years  after  the  time  which  we  now 
celebrate.  Besides  the  bribery  of  cer- 
tain custom  house  officers  not  to  en- 
force unpopular  laws,  we  And  from  the 
records  that  the  selectmen  of  Cam- 
bridge were  not  averse  to  junketing 
at  the  town’s  expense,  and  in  other 
colonies,  both  French  and  English,  we 
find  proved  instances  of  public  dishon- 
esty, enough  to  show  us  that  the  times 
were  not  wholly  ideal. 

The  dressing  in  those  days  was  elab- 
orate. Colored  or  white  stookiings.  short 
clothes,  and  long  coats  with  gilt  but- 
tons for  the  men.  and  silks,  satins, 
brocades  of  varied  and  bright  colors, 
powdered  hair  for  both  sexes,  were  the 
rule  with  the  well-to-do.  This  seems 
very  extravagant,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fashions  did  not  often  change 
and  the  more  handsome  clothes  were 
even  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

The  roads  were  execrable.  There  was 
always  dust  or  mud  and  worse  than  in 
New  England  generally  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  lack  of  good 
binding  gravel  at  hand.  It  must  have 
taken  a good  hour  and  a half  to  drive 
the  eight  miles  from  Harvard  square 
by  way  of  the  “Great  Bridge,”  Roxbury 
and  the  Neck  to  Boston.  The  contrast 
of  those  days  with  Cambridge  of  today, 
or  what  it  is  soon  to  be  with  its  eight 
minutes  in  the  subway,  from  Hartwrd 
square  to  Park  street,  Boston,  with  the 
new  Memorial  Bridge  about  to  be  built 
to  the  Stadium,  with  our  coal,  modern 
heating  apparatus,  gas,  electric  light, 
ice  in  summer,  tropical  fruits  in  winter, 
water  supply  and  sewage  system,  our 
nearly  complete  freedom  from  most  of 
the  old  epidemics  and  a better  general 
health,  access  to  libraries  and  art  gal- 
leries, and  our  greater  freedom  of 
thought,  may  make  us  fairly  contented 
w'ith  our  present  lot,  however  much  we 
may  envy  the  simplicity  and  sturdiness 
of  the  old  days. 


UNCONSCIOUS  HUMOR  IN 
TYPOGRAPHY. 

By  H.  CARRINGTON  BOSTON. 

The  ludicrous  mistakes  made  in  print  quite 
unintentionally,  which  fill  authors  with  indigna- 
tion, editors  with  dismay,  printers  with  vexation 
and  the  reading  public  with  amusement,  are  due 
chiefly  to  illegibility  of  the  manuscripts,  and  to 
the  accidental  misplacement  of  types,  the  latter 
furnishing  an  example  of  the  “perversity  of  inani- 
mate things.” 

An  editor  of  a daily  paper  intending  to  quote 
Shakespeare  apropos  of  some  mischievous  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress,  wrote  ; “ ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity, 
and  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true,”  and  the  puzzled  composi- 
tor, after  studying  the  scrawl  a long  time,  set  it 
up  so  that  it  read  : “ Tis  two,  ’tis  fifty,  and  fifty 
’tis,  ’tis  five.”  In  the  pressure  to  print  the 
paper  in  time  for  early  delivery,  the  proof-reader 
overlooked  the  absurd  unconscious  error,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  who  was  most  suprised, 
the  subscribers  or  the  editor  himself. 

This  story,  and  a great  many  similar  ones,  is- 
told  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  distinguished  found- 
er of  the  Ne,io  Yorh  Trib^lne,  who  was  noted  for 
his  abominable  handwriting  ; indeed  it  is  said  he 
scorned  to  make  any  distinction  between  s,  a and 
n,  or  between  h,  p and  h,  and  his  carelessness 
gave  rise  to  curious  misapprehensions.  One  day 
he  wrote  a short  note  to  a compositor  who  had 
incurred  his  displeasure,  discharging  him  from  his 
employ  ; the  man  knew  the  import  of  the  note, 
but  observed  that  the  only  legible  words  were 
the  well  known  signature,  “Horace  Greeley,”  so 
he  took  the  precious  document  with  him  to 
another  city  and  presented  it  as  a recommen- 
dation from  the  great  New  York  editor,  and  se- 
cured employment  without  delay.  This  anecdote 
almost  prepares  one  to  believe  the  story  that 
when  Greeley  wrote  for  his  journal  the  sentence ; 


“ Anna  Dickinson’s  lecture  on  Joan  of  Arc,”  it 
appeared  in  print  thus : “ Any  Dutchman  can 
play  the  Jew’s  harp.” 

Sentences  that  are  laughable  owing  to  awk- 
wardness of  expression  do  not  belong  to  this  class 
of  typographical  blunders,  but  I cannot  refrain 
from  citing  one  or  two  instances  that  may  serve 
to  warn  young  writers  against  a certain  kind  of 
carelessness.  A clergyman  in  a lecture  on  tem- 
perance was  reported  as  saying  ; “ Last  Sunday 
a young  man  died  in  my  neighborhood,  while  I 
was  preaching  in  a beastly  state  of  intoxication.” 
An  agricultural  paper  gravely  announced  ; “ A 

gentleman  this  morning  laid  an  egg  on  our  table 
that  weighs  nearly  four  ounces.’’  And  a stupid 
reporter  wrote  : “A  child  was  run  over  by  a 
wagon  three  years  old  and  crosseyed  with  em- 
broidered pantalets  that  never  spoke  afterwards.” 

The  incorrect  reading  of  manuscripts  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  laughable  mistakes,  but  still 
more  so  are  the  accidental  perversities  of  the 
metal  types  : these  may  be  grouped  under  sev- 
eral heads,  for  each  of  which  examples  may  be 
found. 

1.  Ommission  of  one  or  more  letters. 

2.  Insertion  of  a superflous  letter. 

3.  Transposition  of  letters. 

4.  Substitution  of  one  letter  for  another. 

5.  Substitution  of  a word. 

6.  Bad  spacing  of  words. 

7.  Bad  punctuation. 

8.  Mixing  copy. 

The  omission  of  one  or  more  letters  may  oc- 
cur at  the  beginning,  middle  or  end  of  a word. 
A printed  bill  of  fare,  handed  me  by  a waiter  in 
a Southern  hotel,  had  a heading  intended  to 
read,  “cold  meats’’  but  by  the  accidental  drop- 
ping out  of  the  first  letter  I was  invited  to  choose 
from  several  kinds  of  “ old  meats,”  which,  un- 
fortunately, proved  to  be  a very  truthful  caption. 
A newspaper  made  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  the  “ Conflict  was  dreadful  and  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  great  laughter,”  an  s having 
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dropped  from  the  last  word.  A railroad  com- 
pany advertising  unclaimed  goods  was  made  to 
say,  “ Persons  to  whom  these  packages  are  di- 
rected are  notified  to  come  forward  and  pay  the 
awful  charges  on  the  same,  ’ but  the  charges 
were  really  lawful. 

The  omission  of  a letter  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  greatly  vexed  the  young  lady  who  sent  to 
a magazine  some  verses  about  her  birthday 
headed,  “May  30th;”  the  dropping  of  the  a 
quite  altered  the  meaning. 

The  accidental  dropping  of  a letter  is  easily 
explained  in  a printing  oflS.ce  and  gives  rise  to 
innumerable  errors,  a few  more  examples  must 
suflSce. 

“ At  the  Naturalists’  banquet  but  little  was 
eaten  besides  the  (f)owls.’ 

‘ ‘ The  prisoner  was  accused  of  stealing  a (b)ox, 
and  it  was  found  in  his  coat  pocket.” 

“ Owing  to  numerous  accidents  at  the  skating 
pond  in  the  Park,  the  authorities  have  determin- 
ed to  put  a (s)top  to  it.” 

“A  gentleman  was  arrested,  yesterday,  on 
charge  of  having  (b)eaten  a cabman  who  had  de- 
manded an  exhorbitant  fare.” 

An  editor  attempting  to  compliment  a distin- 
guished General  wrote  of  him  as  a “ battle-scar- 
red’’ veteran,  and  the  failure  to  double  the  r 
conversed  the  compliment  into  the  contemptuous 
“battle-scared”  veteran.  An  apology  next  day 
corrected  the  mistake  so  far  as  to  style  the  Gen- 
eral a “ bottle-scarred  ” veteran. 

The  addition  of  a superfluous  letter  repre- 
sented Gen.  Sheridan’s  corps(e)  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  a battle  during  the  Civil  War. 

A curious  transposition  of  letters  dismayed 
a Professor  of  Chemistry  and  greatly  disappoint- 
ed his  feminine  friends  when  they  discovered  the 
error  ; he  wrote  a serious  article  entitled,  “ An- 
cient Methods  of  Filtration,”  and  it  was  adver- 
tised as,  “ Ancient  Methods  of  Flirtation.” 

The  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another  can 
readily  happen  in  a printing  oflfice,  either  from 
carelessness  in  sorting  type,  or  from  mechanic- 
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ally  picking  out  the  wrong  letter  from  the  case  ; 
such  simple  accidents  are  fruitful  of  unconscious 
humor,  and  have  in  some  instances  led  to  results 
that  promised  to  be  serious.  Only  a single  letter 
sufficed  to  change  “eight  lovely  bridesmaids,” 
at  an  aristocratic  wedding,  into  “ tight  ” lovely 
maidens,  and  “ An  Angel’s  Whisper,”  sung  at 
an  amateur  concert,  into  “An  Angel’s  Whisker.” 
From  “capacity”  to  “rapacity,”  and  from 
“muttered  thunder”  to  “buttered  thunder,’’ 
or  from  “ King  of  Tenors  ’’  (applied  to  an  opera 
singer)  to  “ King  of  Terrors  ’’  are  but  slight 
changes  though  unpleasant  for  those  concerned. 

A Washington  City  paper  recently  announced 
in  bold  head  lines : “ French  Cooks  for  the 

Foe.”  On  examining  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  it  appeared 
that  a certain  General  “ French  ” had  made  a 
reconnaissance  in  search  of  the  Boers  without 
success,  and  the  headline  was  evidently  intended 
to  read  “ French  looks  for  the  Foe.” 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  once  greatly  enraged 
at  a printed  paragraph  that  described  the  Grand 
Army  as  performing  tremendous  deeds  of  theft, 
and  was  with  difficulty  pacified  when  it  was 
shown  to  him  in  the  Imperial  Printing  Office 
that  the  o's  in  the  compositor’s  case  were 
situated  immediately  above  the  a's,  and  could 
readily  fall  into  the  compartment  of  the  latter, 
and  that  this  mixing  of  the  vowels  would  con- 
vert “ valeur ’’  (bravery)  into  “ voleur  ’’  (thief). 

The  readers  of  an  agricultural  weekly  were 
amazed  at  the  announcement  in  bold  head  lines, 
“ How  to  Make  Babies  Grow,  soak  them  in  boil- 
ing water  and  dry  them  in  the  sun,”  but  were 
quieted  the  next  day  by  the  editor’s  explanation, 
“ For  Babies  read  BulhsB 
A New  Haven  paper  was  obliged  to  say  to  its 
readers:  “In  our  report  of  the  Yale  College 

Commencement,  Ahim  Water  should  read  ‘ Alma 
Mater ; ’ ’’  a newspaper  in  the  East  Indies 
apologized  for  alluding  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Survey  as  the  “ Scurvey  Commissioners”  The 
conversion  of  “ compliment  ” into  “ complaint ; ’’ 


of  “ Duukards  ” (a  respectable  religious  body  in 
Pennsylvania  pledged  to  temperance)  to  “ Drunk- 
ards;’’ and  of  “the  honor  of  the  Old  Bay 
State,”  (the  nickname  of  Massachusetts),  into 
the  “ honor  of  the  Old  Boy’s  Tail,”were  certainly 
unfortunate  for  those  concerned.  Curiously 
these  typographical  accidents  always  have  an 
uncomplimentary  or  derogatory  effect,  instances 
of  the  reverse  being  rare  ; the  types  stated  that 
a certain  gentleman  was  “ thieving  as  usual,” 
instead  of  “ thriving.”  Most  mortifying  was 
the  description  of  a rich,  influential  and  hand- 
some bride,  as  published  in  a society  journal  ; 
the  reporter  wrote  : “ Her  dainty  feet  were  in- 

cased in  shoes  that  might  have  been  taken  for 
fairy  boots,”  but  to  his  consternation  the  sent- 
ence as  printed  read  : “ Her  dirty  feet  were  in- 

cased in  shoes  that  might  have  been  taken  for 
ferry-boats.” 

Poets,  or  rather  those  who  wish  to  be  thought 
such,  are  frequent  sufferers  from  the  perversity 
of  types ; the  Pennsylvanian  who  wrote  in  some 
tender  lines  addressed  to  his  departed  lady  love  ; 
“ We  will  hallow  her  grave  with  our  tears,”  was 
overwhelmed  to  read  in  the  county  paper  the 
line  : “We  will  harrow  her  grave  with  our 

steers.” 

Another  unfortunate  poet  made  a sweet  allu- 
sion to  having  “ kissed  her  under  the  silent 
stars,’’  but  the  compositor  stated  he  “ kicked  her 
under  the  cellar  stairs.”  Even  Tennyson  has 
been  a sufferer,  the  line  : “ And  followed  by  an 

hundred  airy  does,”  appeared  in  one  edition  of 
his  works  as : “ And  followed  by  an  hundred 

hairy  does.” 

Whittier,  in  his  tribute  to  Summer,  wrote  : 

“ No  trumpet  sounded  iu  his  ear — 

He  saw  not  Sinai’s  cloud  and  flame. 

But  never  yet  to  Hebrew’s  seer 
A clearer  voice  of  duty  came.” 

The  second  line  was  printed  : 

“ He  saw  Sinai’s  cloud  and  flame.” 
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and  this  brought  from  him  an  amusing  letter  in 
which  he  said  he  preferred  his  original  version. 
And  Whittier’s  poem  “ Brewing  of  Soma  ” was 
printed  “ Burning  of  Laura.” 

A lecturer  quoted  the  lines  of  Milton  : 

“ But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  y’  dept  Euphrosyne,” 

and  between  the  reporter  and  the  typesetter  he 
was  made  to  say  . 

“ But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 

In  heaven  she  crept  and  froze  her  knee.” 

No  class  of  book  is  too  good  to  be  exempt 
from  typographical  blunders ; an  English  edition 
of  the  Prayer-book  changed  the  Psalmist’s 
verse  : “ Thou  hast  broken  my  bonds,”  into  : 

“Thou  hast  broken  my  bones.”  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  is  well  known,  have  also  suffered 
from  the  perversity  of  types,  some  of  the  errors 
giving  characteristic  names  to  the  editions,  as 
the  “Vinegar  Bible,”  for  that  in  which  the 
parable  of  the  “ Vineyard  ” appears  as  the 
parable  of  the  “Vinegar.” 

The  bad  spacing  of  words  in  a sentence  occa- 
sionally plays  strange  pranks  with  the  sense. 
An  advertisement  offering  books  for  sale,  cata- 
logued one  of  Dickens’  novels  thus  : “ Barny, 

by  Budge,  $1.  50.”  But  this  was  not  so  serious 
as  the  extraordinary  report  of  the  speech  of  a 
stump  -speaker  seeking  political  support  from  his 
fellow  townsmen  ; he  was  said  to  have  referred  to 
“ them  asses  of  the  people,”  and  he  had  to  em- 
ploy a secretary  to  answer  innumerable  letters 
of  protest  and  of  vituperation,  explaining  that 
the  phrase  should  have  read : “ The  masses  of 

the  people.’’ 

Erroneous  punctuation  is  so  common  that  a 
readtr  scarcely  notices  it  unless  a flagrant  case 
excites  curiosity  or  merriment.  An  after  dinner 
speaker  was  said  to  have  offered  the  toast : 
“ Woman  without  her  man,  is  a brute,”  when 
all  he  meant  to  say  was:  “ Woman —without 

her,  man  is  a brute.”  Incredible  as  it  may 


seem  the  substitution  of  a hyphen  for  a comma 
in  an  A.ct  of  Oon^ress  cost  the  United  States 
Government  under  President  Hayes,  more  than 
a million  dollars  ; a tariff  bill  as  passed  placed 
on  the  free  list:  “Fruit,  plants,  tropical  and 

semi-tropical,”  thus  exempting  fruits  as  well  as 
plants,  but  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill 
“ fruit”  and  “plants”  were  joined  by  a hyphen 
instead  of  being  separated  by  a comma.  Months 
elapsed  before  the  error  was  remedied  by  a new 


In  Germany,  a newspaper  editor  was  sued  for 
libel  owing  to  an  unfortunate  exclamation  point 
at  the  end  of  a sentence  announcing  that  a 
decoration  had  been  conferred  on  Count  Von 
Holstein. 

The  results  of  mixing  copy  are  usually  more 
perplexing  than  amusing,  and  scarcely  occurs 
outside  of  a newspaper.  A.n  advertisement  of  a 
medical  work  began  with  the  following  in  large 
type  : “THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  HUMAN 
MISERY,”  and  should  have  been  followed  by 
an  illustration  of  the  book  whose  merits  were  set 
forth  beneath,  but  by  accident  a cut  of  a popular 
dictionary  appeared,  with  more  propriety  perhaps 
that  at  first  sight  seems. 


WAIL  Olf  A POET. 

On  reading  his  first  poem  as  printed  in  a village  paper. 


“ Ah  ! Here  it  is,  I’m  famous  now— 

An  author  and  a poet ! 

It  really  is  in  print.  Ye  gods  ! 

How  proud  I’ll  be  to  show  it. 

And  gentle  Anna,  what  a thrill 
Will  animate  her  breast 
To  read  these  ardent  lines,  and  know 
To  whom  they  are  addressed.” 

“Why  bless  my  soul ! Here’s  something  strange 
What  can  the  paper  mean 
By  talking  of  the  graceful  brooks 
That  gander  o’er  the  green  ?” 

And  here’s  a t instead  of 
Which  makes  it  ‘tippling  rill’ 

’We’ll  seek  the  shad’,  instead  of  ‘shade,’ 

And  ‘ pill  ’ instead  of  ‘ hill  ’, 
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“ They  look  so — what  ? I recollect 
’T’  was  ‘sweet’,  and  then  t’was  ’kind’, 
And  now  to  think  the  stupid  fool 
For  ‘bland’  has  printed  ‘blind’. 

Was  ever  such  provoking  work  ? 

’T  is  very  curious,  by-the-by 
How  anything  is  rendered  ‘blind’ 

By  giving  it  an  eye. 

“The  color  of  the  ‘rose’  is  ‘nose’; 
‘Affection’  is  ‘ affliction’; 

I wonder  if  the  likeness  holds 
In  fact  as  well  as  fiction  ? 

‘Thou  art  a friend’ — the  r is  gone. 

Who  ever  would  have  dreamed 
That  such  a trifling  thing  could  change 
A ‘friend’  into  a ‘fiend’  ? 

Thou  art  the  ‘same’  is  rendered  ‘lame’ — 
It  really  is  too  bad. 

And  here  because  an  i is  out 
My  lovely  ‘maid’  is  ‘mad’; 

They  drove  her  blind  by  poking  in 
An  eye — a process  new  ; 

And  now  the’ve  gouged  it  out  again 
And  made  her  crazy  too.’’ 
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SEASON  OF  1912 


MAY  29  TO  OCTOBER  I 


I'HE  WII.DMERE  HOUSE 
Opens  May  29  Closes  October  I 
r H E CLIFF  HOUSE 
Opens  June  28  Closes  September  10 


MINNEWASKA 

ULSTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Lake  Minnewaska 

Mountain  Houses 

May  29th  to  October  1st  1912 


IRY  to  imagine,  if  you  can,  within  only  four  or  five 
hours  of  the  most  crowded  precincts  of  New  York  City, 
an  estate  of  seven  thousand  acres  on  the  summit  of  that  part 
of  the  Appalachian  range  known  as  the  Shawangunk  Moun- 
tains, one  thousand  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  commanding  the  most  magnificent  views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson,  its  tributaries  and  surroundings,  from  Storm  King  to 
Lake  George. 

SCENERY — Covered  largely  with  the  health-giving  resinous 
mountain  pine  and  primeval  hemlock,  it  includes  lakes,  falls  and 
cascades  of  as  pure  and  sparkling  water  as  ever  bubbled  from 
mountain  springs — secluded  glens  thick  with  ferns  and  strewn  with 
mighty  boulders-  -lofty  cliffs  and  towering  crags — strange  crevices 
and  fissures  riven  deep  into  the  solemn  hills  - not  the  gentle  con- 
tours of  the  neighboring  Catskills,  but  much  more  ragged  scenery, 
giving  the  impression  that  although  all  is  now  so  exquisitely  peace- 
ful and  serene,  far  back  in  distant  ages  something  terrible  had 
taken  place. 


THE  LAKE  Held  aloft  on  the  very  crest  of  this  great  emi- 
nence as  in  a rock-bound  chalice  the  rim  of  which  rises  above  it 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  then  tumbles  precipi- 
tously on  either  side  to  the  valleys  far  below,  lies  the  beautiful 
Lake  Minnewaska, 


— “ there  fastened  by  the  glacier's  hand, 
The  glacier’s  parting  gift.” 


AWOSTING  FALLS 


THE  HOTELS  Overlooking  the  delightful  lakelet,  and  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  most  charming  and  comprehensive  valley 
and  mountain  scenery  in  the  Empire  State,  are  two  hotels,  the 
Cliff  and  the  Wildmere  Houses,  with  accommodations  for  six 
hundred  guests. 

Far  above  the  dews  and  dampness,  the  high  temperatures  and 
enervating  influences  of  the  lowland  away  from  the  “tumult  and 
the  shouting”  at  liberty  either  to  commune  alone  with  nature, 
or  mingle  in  gentle  and  refined  society  -surely  nowhere  can  repose, 
rest  and  recreation  be  more  hopefully  sought  for  and  more  surely 
found  than  here. 

For  a quarter  of  a century  it  has  been  a favorite  resort  for  a 
limited  class  of  people,  many  of  whom  return  regularly  year  after 
year.  The  management  has  never  sought  to  attract  patrons  in- 
discriminately; and,  while  there  is  none  of  the  exclusiveness  that 
admits  only  the  wealthy  to  recognition,  the  loud,  the  coarse,  the 
vulgarly  ostentatious  would  be  so  manifestly  out  of  place  at  this 
resort  that  naturally  they  go  elsewhere. 

The  attention  of  our  former  guests  and  of  those  planning  to 
visit  Minnewaska  this  summer  is  called  particularly  to  the  earlier 
date  of  opening  this  year.  May  29th.  It  is  hoped  by  the  man- 
agement that  a large  number  will  spend  Decoration  Day  at  the 
Wildmere. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  In  order  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion against  fire,  stand-pipes  with  hose  to  reach  every  part  of  the 
buildings  have  been  placed  in  each  house  and  in  order  to  insure 
an  abundant  and  immediately  available  supply  of  water  these  have 
been  connected  both  with  the  great  tanks  which  supply  the  build- 
ings with  water  and  also  with  pumps  operated  by  gasoline  engines 
especially  installed  for  this  purpose. 

Both  the  Cliff  and  the  Wildmere  are  lighted  with  gas  the 
Welsbach  burners  being  used.  From  both  houses  the  drainage 
finds  outlet  far  down  the  mountain  side,  the  lake  being  left  un- 
contaminated. 


CLIFF  FROM  WILDMERE 


THE  CLIFF  HOUSE-The  Cliff  House,  opened  in  1879,  was 
enlarged  in  1881,  and  has  room  for  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  guests.  Its  season  begins  June  28th  and  closes  September 
10th.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  at  an  elevation 
above  tide  water  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet.  Nearly 
every  room  in  the  house  affords  a magnificent  view,  while  from 
some  parts  of  the  building  mountains  in  six  states  are  visible. 
These  include  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  the  Helderbergs  and  Catskills, 
the  Shandaken  Mountains;  also  many  river  valleys — altogether  a 
most  comprehensive  and  inspiring  spectacle.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  has  not  passed  many  days  and  weeks  here  to  have 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  limitless  variety  of  effect  which  light 
and  shadow,  storm  and  sunshine,  mist  and  moonlight  have  upon 
this  matchless  picture. 

THE  WILDMERE  HOUSE-The  Wildmere,  opened  in  1887, 
is  situated  on  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  and  accommodates 
about  the  same  number  as  the  Cliff  House;  opens  one  month  earlier 
(May  29th)  and  does  not  close  till  October  1st.  Here,  as  in  the 
Cliff  House,  the  halls  are  heated  by  furnaces  and  the  public  rooms 
by  fireplaces.  In  the  Wildmere  most  of  the  private  rooms  also  have 
open  fireplaces  for  burning  the  resinous  mountain  pine.  The  views 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  from  the  other  house.  West  and 
north  for  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  the  Rondout  Valley  is  spread  out 
like  a map,  on  which  the  farmers’  fields  look  like  a patchwork  quilt. 

To  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  accommoda- 
tions at  Minnewaska,  a large  addition  was  built  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Wildmere  in  1911.  This  addition  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  has  an  office  floor  and  four  sleeping 
floors  which  correspond  exactly  with  the  floors  of  the  former  build- 
ing. Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  addition  thoroughly 
comfortable  in  every  way.  It  is  substantially  built  with  double 
floors  throughout.  The  roof  is  covered  with  asbestos  shingles. 
The  exterior  is  covered  with  plaster  upon  metal  laths.  To  de- 
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crease  the  danger  of  fire,  metal  laths  have  been  used  exclusively 
in  all  partitions  and  ceilings.  Every  room  in  this  addition  com- 
mands a very  beautiful  view  and  is  attractively  and  comfortably 
furnished.  All  of  the  rooms  are  heated  by  steam  and  connected 
with  the  office  by  telephone.  A large  number  of  the  rooms  have 
fireplaces  in  addition  to  the  steam  heat,  private  balconies,  and 
running  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  a large  number  of  private 
bathrooms. 

COTTAGES  ON  AWOSTING  LAKE-Awosting  Lake,  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Minnewaska,  has  four  times  its  area;  it  is 
also  of  glacial  origin  and  has  similar  cha-acteristics.  Two  thir- 
teen-room cottages  with  open  fireplaces  and  spacious  verandas  are 
for  rent,  furnished.  They  are  beautifully  ocated  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  lake  and  have  hot  and  cold  water  under  pressure. 
They  may  be  rented  with  or  without  a stable. 

CAMP  AWOSTING — On  the  northern  side  of  Awosting  Lake 
is  a thriving  boys’  camp  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Frederick 
R.  Dolbeare  and  Mr.  Jerome  F.  Kidder.  The  new  dormitory  and 
other  buildings  are  substantial  structures  near  the  lake  with  its 
boating,  bathing,  etc.,  and  an  attractive  playground  with  provi- 
sions for  baseball  and  tennis. 

LAUREL  INN — Three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Minnewaska 
on  the  Kerhonkson  turnpike  is  the  Laurel  Inn,  a small  country 
boarding-house  with  accommodations  for  tvv'enty  guests.  The  Inn 
has  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  and  is  withir  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  most  attractive  scenery  of  the  Minnewaska  estate.  The 
building  is  in  good  repair  and  has  bathroo  Ti  and  toilet  accommo- 
dations. The  rates  per  week  vary  from  $9  to  $12.  Address, 
Manager  Laurel  Inn,  Minnewaska,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Minnewaska  is  far  enough  away  from  f he  regular  highways  of 
travel  to  be  free  from  annoyance  and  permit  of  perfect  rest 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  busin<;ss  world,  and  yet  so 
accessible  as  to  be  easily  reached  without  fatigue  or  discomfort 
from  the  great  eastern  cities. 
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To  Stonykill  Falls,  ninety-five  feet  high,  with  lofty  overhang- 
ing rocks  six  miles. 

To  Mohonk,  passing  Awosting  Falls,  sixty  feet,  and  Peterskill 
Falls,  to  the  top  of  the  Trapps  Mountains,  thence  by  the  new 
Undercliff  road,  sixteen  feet  wide,  nearly  level,  and  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  Wallkill  Valley.  A new  road  under  Beacon  Hill 
also  connects  with  the  Undercliff  road. 

To  Hamilton  Point,  returning  by  Castle  Point  or  by  Overlook 
Bluff  and  Awosting  Lake. 

The  Awosting  Drive:  First,  two  miles  through  a pleasant 

wood,  with  occasional  mountain  views;  then  one  and  one-half 
miles  through  Huntington  Ravine,  with  its  lofty  cliffs  and  charm- 
ing Rainbow  Falls,  consisting  of  a number  of  streamlets  falling 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  upon  fern-carpeted  rocks  and  boulders;  then 
for  four  miles  around  Awosting  Lake,  sometimes  high  on  the 
bluffs,  then  close  to  the  shore  following  out  the  beautiful  points 
that  jut  into  the  crystal  water,  then  under  Battlement  Terrace, 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  to  Castle  Point,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea;  thence  returning  to 
Minnewaska  along  Castle  Road,  and  Kempton  Ledge,  with  ever 
varying  views  of  Sam’s  Point  and  Gertrude’s  Nose—  thirteen  miles 
of  such  scenery  as  is  found  only  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Murray  Hill  drive,  leaving  the  shore  of  Awosting  Lake, 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  then  winds  along  the  lichen 
covered  cliffs  until  it  joins  the  Spruce  Glen  road.  The  views  are 
very  beautiful  and  give  an  exceedingly  vivid  impression  of  the 
jagged  character  of  these  mountains. 

Walking  has  always  been  a favorite  recreation  at  Minnewaska. 
Trails  lead  to  all  parts  of  this  romantic  region.  The  adventurous 
delight  in  exploring  the  Great  Crevices  and  the  Ice  Caves,  and 
all  find  pleasure  in  the  June  laurel,  the  rhododendron  of  early 
July,  and  the  endless  succession  of  beautiful  flowers  and  ferns. 
The  many  summer-houses  offer  resting  places  where  one  may  en- 
joy the  scenery  and  be  invigorated  by  the  tonic  of  mountain  air. 
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CHARGES  FOR  ACCOMMODATIONS-May  29  to  June 
30,  per  week:  Rooms  occupied  by  one  person,  $12  to  $23;  rooms 
occupied  by  two  persons,  $24  to  $30.  Private  bathrooms,  $10  to 
$12.  Day  rate,  $2.50  to  $3. 

July,  August  and  September:  Rooms  occupied  by  one  person, 

$15  to  $32;  rooms  occupied  by  two  persons,  $28  to  $54.  Private 
bathrooms,  $10  to  $14.  Day  rate,  $3  to  $4.  During  the  crowded 
season  somewhat  higher  rates  may  be  charged  for  the  more  desir- 
able rooms.  Maids  $12,  July,  August  and  September,  upper  floor. 

The  charge  for  each  horse  is  $7  per  week. 

Liberal  terms  to  families  coming  early  in  the  season. 

Rooms  may  be  inspected  in  May,  during  which  month  parties 
will  be  met  at  Kerhonkson  by  appointment,  and  entertained  over 
night  at  one  of  the  hotels,  if  desired. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  Both  houses  will  be  conducted 
on  a strictly  temperance  plan.  Both  houses  have  well-lighted 
reading  rooms  stocked  with  current  literature,  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, and  books  of  reference. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Minnewaska,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.  There  are  three  mails  each  way  daily. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  a direct  line  to 
New  York.  Telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  Lake  Minnewaska, 
N.  Y. 

Send  all  express  via  Adams  Express  to  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 

Long-distance  telephone  in  each  house. 

The  arrangements  in  relation  to  meats,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
products  of  the  dairy,  which  have  made  the  table  so  satisfactory 
in  the  past,  will  be  continued. 

A good  physician  resides  at  the  lake.  All  the  surroundings 
are  sanitary;  all  the  influences  restorative;  and  in  order  that  they 
may  remain  so  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  persons  who  are 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  not  received. 

It  is  assumed  that  visitors  will  neither  arrive  nor  depart  on 
Sundays.  No  dogs  taken. 
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APPROACHES — The  main  approach  to  Minnewaska  is  less 
than  six  miles  of  stage  ride  from  Kerhonkson,  a station  on  a branch 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & Western  Railway,  one  hundred  and 
nine  miles  from  New  York  City.  From  the  north  the  way  is  by 
Kingston  over  the  same  railroad  to  Kerhonkson  (twenty-two 
miles).  The  stage  ride  takes  about  ninety  minutes.  Guests  will 
be  met  at  other  points  only  by  appointment  and  payment  of  an 
extra  charge  for  transportation.  The  summer  time-tables  will  be 
sent  on  application,  as  soon  as  issued.  Tickets  can  be  bought  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn,  direct  to  Minnewaska,  and 
baggage  checked  through.  It  is  advisable  to  place  upon  each 
piece  of  baggage  a tag  with  the  owner’s  name  and  the  hotel  at 
which  he  intends  to  stop. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At  no  time  does  the  young  librarian  feel  his  limi- 
tations more  than  when  suddenly  called  upon  to 
decide  which  among  many  editions  of  a famous 
classic  he  should  order.  Even  with  the  books  before 
him,  he  is  often  in  doubt  what  standards  to  apply 
in  estimating  them,  what  qualities  should  be  insisted 
upon  as  essentials,  what  defects  he  may  forgive  as 
of  secondary  importance.  He  knows  whether  the 
physical  appearance  of  a particular  volume  is  pleas- 
•'ing  to  him,  but  he  can  not  always  discern  the  specific 
Equalities  which  contribute  to  the  satisfactory  effect, 
^and  he  is  not  confident  that  his  taste  and  judgment 
would  be  approved  by  more  experienced  book  lovers 
or  book  custodians.  These  things  come  by  observa- 
tion, but  meantime,  who  will  aid  him?  There  is 
ybut  little  in  print  that  will  serve.  The  short  intro- 
C-  ductory  section  entitled  “What  is  a good  edition?” 
in  Humphreys’s  Private  Library  is  suggestive  and 
practical,  and  George  French’s  Printing  in  Relation  to 
Graphic  Art  is  illuminating  in  its  discussion  of  the 
higher  requirements  in  book  making,  but  neither 
covers  completely  the  needs  of  the  inexperienced, 
nor  are  these  books  likely  to  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  the  smaller  libraries.  The  most  specific  consid- 
eration, from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian,  of  the 
points  involved  in  choosing  readable  and  attractive 
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editions,  is  that  prepared  by  Mr.  William  E.  Foster 
as  a part  of  a paper  published  in  the  MontMy  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Providence  Public  Library  for  October, 
1898,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the  Standard 
Library  installed  in  a room  specially  devoted  to  it  in 
the  new'  building  of  the  Providence  Public  Library, 
and  explains  the  considerations  which  have  influ- 
enced him  in  selecting  editions  to  represent  the 
chosen  authors.  In  this  collection,  representing  the 
best  literature  only  and  intended  for  the  reader  rather 
than  the  student,  many  editions  excellent  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher  or  the  circulation  desk 
were  inappropriate.  Mr.  Foster  distinctly  recog- 
nizes this  and  guards  against  misapprehension  in 
his  clear  statement  of  essentials.  This  paper  has 
long  been  out  of  print  and  has  heretofore  only  been 
accessible  in  libraries  wdse  enough  to  have  secured 
and  preserved  the  Providence  Monthly  Bulletin. 
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The  six  points  of  selection  are  the  following,  and 
they  are  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  should 
stand:  (i)  Text  (whether  unabridged  or  not),  (2) 
editor,  (3)  size,  (4)  type,  (5)  paper  and  ink,  (6)  bind- 
ing. 

1.  Text.  One  of  the  questions  which  must  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  under  this  head,  is  whether 
the  edition  purports  to  include  the  unabridged  work. 
If  not,  does  it,  on  the  one  hand,  eliminate  or  expur- 
gate a word  here  and  there,  or,  on  the  other,  com- 
prise fragmentary  “selections”  only?  From  the 
point  of  view  which  we  are  considering,  the  unabridged 
is  the  only  form  in  which  the  author’s  works  should 
be  admitted.  If  any  question  of  expurgation  comes 
in,  it  is  far  better  that  the  practice  should  be  one  of 
complete  exclusion  rather  than  that  of  partial  omis- 
sions. It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  this 
will  be  a real  question,  and  will  not  always  be  decided 
in  the  affirmative  nor  always  in  the  negative.  Shakes- 
peare and  the  English  Bible  may  be  named  as  instances 
on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  instances  on  the  other 
side  will  readily  occur  to  every  one.  In  the  second 
place,  even  if  the  work  should  purport  to  be  a com- 
plete and  accurate  edition  of  the  author,  it  may  fail 
of  being  that,  through  carelessness  in  the  prco‘'-read- 
ing  or  for  some  other  reason.  Thus,  an  edition  of 
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Milton  printed  in  1851,  contains  certain  almost 
incredible  typographical  errors.  Other  things  being 
equal,  we  may  usually  expect  a work  to  fare  better 
in  this  respect  in  the  author’s  own  country.  Thus 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  an  English  edition  of 
Wordsworth,  rather  than  an  American  reprint;  and 
also  of  an  American  edition  of  Lowell,  rather  than 
an  English  reprint.  There  may,  of  course,  be  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule. 

2.  Editor.  One  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  the 
editor  is  whether  he  has  made  a real  contribution  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  content  of  the  author.  Thus, 
Prof.  A.  C.  Fraser’s  edition  of  Bishop  Berkeley’s 
“Works”  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1871,  4v.), 

carries  additional  value  to  the  reader,  from  the  point 
of  view  which  we  have  been  considering,  since  Dr. 
Fraser’s  own  editing  is  most  judicious.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  we  also  some- 
times have  to  inquire  whether  the  editor  has  not 
made  too  much  of  a contribution  to  the  material 
of  the  author,  whether,  in  brief,  the  editor  is  not 
unduly  in  evidence,  and  to  the  overshadowing  of 
the  author.  It  is  on  David  Masson’s  “Life”  of 
John  Milton  that  one  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  driest  com- 
ments is  made.  In  the  course  of  the  biographer  s 
diffuse  narrative  of  the  political  development  of  the 
17th  century,  his  history,  to  quote  Mr.  Lowell,  is 
“interrupted  now  and  then  by  an  unexpected  appari- 
tion of  Milton”  himself.  1 This,  however,  is  true  to 
a very  much  less  extent  of  Masson’s  very  ably  edited 
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edition  of  “The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton” 
(London;  Macmillan  & Co.,  1874,  3v.).  This  fault, 
however,  is  sometimes  not  an  inherent  one,  but  is 
solely  due  to  the  point  of  view.  Thus  no  one  can 
charge  Dr.  Furness  in  his  “Variorum  Edition’’  of 
Shakespeare,  or  Professor  Skeat  in  his  edition  of 
Chaucer,  with  irrelevancy  or  lack  of  perspective, 
although  it  is  perhaps  even  more  true  here  than  in 
Milton’s  case  that  the  poet  only  occasionally  emerges 
from  the  mass  of  “tributary  material.’’  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  literature  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  only  allowable,  but  is  most  welcome; 
and  this  minute  comparison  is  the  treatment  most 
emphatically  desired  by  the  student  of  textual  criti- 
cism. For  precisely  these  reasons,  however,  these 
are  not  the  editions  of  Shakespeare  or  Chaucer  to 
stand  on  the  shelves  of  the  collection  which  we  have 
in  mind.  There  is  another  point  of  view  which  is  no 
more  appropriate  to  the  purpose  in  mind,  though  for 
a different  reason.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  admirable 
volume  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  entitled, 
“Tennyson’s  ‘The  Princess,’  edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  interpretative  notes,  by  A.  J.  George,’’  of 
which  a high  authority  writes:  “It  is  a model  of 
what  a textbook  in  literature  should  be.”  And  yet, 
because  it  is  a “textbook,”  it  has  no  place  here. 
Shall  then  the  copy  of  an  author  who  is  himself 
deemed  suitable  for  inclusion  in  this  company  be 
destitute  of  even  a single  footnote,  or  annotation,, 
or  appendix?  By  no  means,  but  the  librarian  or 
the  reader  will,  or  should,  at  once  “feel”  the  differ- 
ence, when  these  latter  have  become  the  fundamen- 
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tals.  What  has  been  said  thus  far  has  presupposed 
a difference  (as  regards  the  editor  and  his  work),  in 
point  of  view  only,  and  not  in  quality  of  editorial 
work.  But  there  are  incompetent  editors,  as  well 
as  competent  ones,  and  this  difference  supplies 
another  basis  for  discrimination,  in  the  choice  of  an 
edition.  Fortunately  this  question  also,  as  well  as 
the  question  of  including  a given  author,  is  one  which 
is  likely  to  have  been  settled,  for  the  most  part,  by 
time. 

Closely  allied  with  the  question  of  editor  and 
editions  is  the  question  of  translator  and  transla- 
tions. It  is  apparently  not  feasible,  in  planning  for 
an  ideal  collection  of  this  kind,  to  confine  it  to  authors 
who  have  written  in  English,  since  a library  which 
should  exclude  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Cerv^antes, 
Moliere  and  Goethe  would  have  done  much  to  eclipse 
its  own  glory.  Nor  is  it  well  to  limit  the  representa- 
tion of  such  authors  as  these  to  the  original  texts  of 
their  works,  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were 
written.  Side  by  side  with  the  best  original  text 
should  stand  the  ideally  best  translation  of  it  into 
English,  and  its  selection  involves  a question  which 
is  not  alw'ays  easy  to  solve.  It  may  perhaps  suffice 
to  say,  however,  that  an  ideal  English  translation 
must  lack  neither  accuracy,  nor  the  ability  to  repro- 
duce in  great  measure  the  spirit  of  the  original,  nor 
the  subtle  power  of  carrying  the  charm  of  the  author 
to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  parts  only  of  an  author  are  found  in  an  English 
translation  (as  Aristotle);  and  sometimes  indeed,  the 
author  may  almost  be  said  to  be  lacking  altogether. 
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in  readable  English  (as  Cicero).  In  this  latter 
instance,  he  must  be  reluctantly  omitted  from  the 
list,  except  in  the  original. 

3.  Size.  This  question  of  size  has  two  aspects, 
namely,  length  and  thickness.  To  speak,  however, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  books  as  they  stand  on 
the  shelves,  these  dimensions  will  be  known  as 
“height”  and  “width.”  Let  us  take  the  shorter 
dimension  first,  namely,  that  variously  known  as 
“thickness”  or  “width,”  which  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  (or  “leaves”)  bound  into  a single  vol- 
ume. So  far  as  symmetry  is  concerned,  a great 
number  of  leaves  can  sometimes  be  employed  to 
advantage,  if  the  other  dimension  be  large  in  propor- 
tion, but,  so  far  as  ease  of  handling  is  concerned,  the 
librarian  may  safely  take  two  inches  as  a maximum 
thickness  (representing  a maximum  number  of  pages 
which  must  vary,  of  course,  as  the  paper  used  is  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  from  about  450  to  650 
pages).  On  the  other  hand,  a minimum  is  less  easy 
to  prescribe.  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  both  symme- 
try and  ease  of  handling  are  concerned,  one  would 
rather  have  a volume  which  is  not  thinner  than  half 
an  inch  (as  compared  with  a height  of  8 inches),  but 
we  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  the  ruling 
principle,  in  this  field  which  we  are  now  considering, 
is  exclusion,  rather  than  inclusion,  and  consequently, 
not  be  inclined  to  complain  if  the  writer’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  world’s  literature  be  thin  while  it  is  w'eighty. 

But  it  is  the  other  dimension  which  most  frequently 
constitutes  a practical  question  in  this  connection, 
namely,  “length”  or  “height.”  Instead  of  being 
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connected  with  the  number  of  pages,  it  is  connected 
with  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  printed  page, 
and  the  margin  of  paper  outside  of  the  same.  The 
terms  which  are  still  used  to  describe  these  varying 
sizes  (folios,  quartos,  octavos,  duodecimos,  etc.) 
were  derived,  it  is  true,  originally,  from  fold,  in  bind- 
ing, but,  for  our  purpose  here,  they  need  not  stand 
for  anything  but  a size  difference.  This  is  almost 
universally  found  to  be  the  principle  of  classification 
in  the  printed  catalogs  of  two  centuries  ago  and 
more.  . . . We  may  well  be  thankful  for  one,  at 

least,  of  the  tendencies  of  the  later  years,  in  book 
making,  in  spite  of  the  dignity  and  charm  of  the 
ponderous  folios.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  expressed  the  exact  truth,  when 
he  said; 

"Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold 
readily  in  your  hand,^  are  the  most  useful  after  all.”^ 


'The  weight  of  a book,  as  well  as  its  length  and  breadth 
is  a very  practical  consideration  as  regards  convenience  of 
handling.  It  is  sometimes  a question  how  to  reconcile  so 
conflicting  considerations  as  those  of  sufficiently  large  type, 
and  a not  too  thin  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  it  into 
sufficiently  small  compass,  whether  in  one  volume  or  more. 
It  sometimes  happens,  moreover,  that  the  entirely  laudable 
attempt  to  supply  a work  to  the  reader  in  one  volume,  rather 
than  two,  results  in  a volume  a little  too  heavy  for  conven- 
ient handling.  It  must  reluctantly  be  confessed  that  this 
is  the  one  fault  of  at  least  the  American  reprint  of  that  admir- 
able edition  of  Thackeray,  the  “Biographical  edition.”  In 
such  an  author  as  Shakespeare,  the  question  of  a “one-play-a- 
volume”  edition  becomes  an  important  one;  and  among  the 
editions  of  this  description  the  preference  must  apparently 
be  given  to  the  delightful  little  “Temple  edition,”  in  spite  of 
its  somewhat  extreme  diminutiveness. 

^Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  p.  197. 
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There  is  a happy  mean  in  this  matter,  and  the 
books,  as  marshaled  on  the  shelves  of  our  ideal  col- 
lection, will  oftener  need  to  possess  dignity  than 
piquancy;  yet  a liberal  range  between  a medium 
octavo  and  a large  duodecimo  is  likely  oftenest  to 
produce  satisfaction.  This  is  a point  which  may  be 
better  appreciated  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  “Type,”  since  legibility  some- 
times seems  to  demand  some  concession  in  size. 
These  suggestions  ought  not  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  the  desirableness  of  a dead  level  of  uni- 
formity. On  this  head  more  will  be  said  under 
“Binding,”  but  even  here  the  principle  is  not  with- 
out its  importance,  especially  as  regards  shape  as 
well  as  size.  Such  variations  from  the  familiar  sizes 
as  the  “small  quarto,”  so-called,  and  even  the  “long 
quarto,”  in  exceptional  instances,  are  to  be  wel- 
comed. 

4.  Type.  Undoubtedly  the  foremost  requisite, 
though  not  the  only  one,  to  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  type,  is  legibility.  To  be  available  in 
the  way  which  we  are  considering,  a book  must  be 
read;  to  be  read,  it  must  be  legible;  and  to  be  legible, 
it  must,  for  one  thing,  be  printed  in  type  which  is 
sufficiently  large.  Let  printers  and  publishers  issue, 
as  “curiosities,”  as  many  “miniature  editions”  as 
they  like,  but  these  have  no  connection  with  the 
uses  which  we  are  considering.  Here  again,  it  is 
the  golden  mean,  in  size,  which  we  have  in  mind. 
And  yet  the  size  of  type  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
secure  legibility  to  a book,  if  the  matter  of  spacing 
and  leading  be  neglected.  If,  moreover,  we  pass  to 
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the  question  of  design,  or  shape,  we  find  a cjuality 
which  may  be  variously  characterized  as  “elegance,” 
or  as  “accuracy,”  according  to  the  speaker’s  point 
of  view.  With  William  Morris,  the  shape  of  the 
type  was  a matter  of  so  great  seriousness  that 
the  term,  “elegance,”  though  more  frequently 
employed  by  writers  in  general,  would  fall  far  short 
of  expressing  the  real  conditions.  To  see  the  sub- 
ject of  Resign  in  typography,  from  Mr.  Morris’s 
point  of  view,^  one  will  need  to  have  gone  to  school 
to  him,  or  rather  to  have  learned  in  the  same  school 
with  him,  steeped  as  he  was  in  the  lore  of  the  printer’s 
art,  for  the  last  four  centuries,  and  especially  the 
earliest  of  these  four  centuries. 

What  the  varying  proportions  of  the  four  margins 
should  be,  depends,  as  above  indicated,  on  certain 
well  understood  principles  of  symmetry.  And  yet 
this  avoidance  of  the  error  of  margin  never  resulted. 


'His  position  has  been  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Crane,  as 
follows: 

“Mr.  Morris  adopts  the  useful  canon  in  printing,  that  the 
true  page  is  what  the  open  book  displays — what  is  generally 
termed  a double  page.  He  considers  them  practically  as  two 
columns  of  type,  necessarily  separate  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  book,  but  together,  as  it  lies  open,  forming  a page 
of  type,  only  divided  by  the  narrow  margin  where  the  leaves 
are  inserted  in  the  back  of  the  covers.  We  thus  get  the  recto 
and  the  verso  pages  or  columns,  each  with  their  distinctive 
proportions  of  margin,  as  they  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left 
from  the  center  of  the  book — the  narrowest  margins  being 
naturally  inwards  and  at  the  top,  the  broadest  those  outwards 
and  at  the  foot,  which  latter  should  be  deepest  of  all.  It  may 
be  called  the  handle  of  the  book,  and  there  is  reason  in  the 
broad  margin,  though  also  gracious  to  the  eye,  since  the  hand 
may  hold  the  book  without  covering  any  of  the  type.” — Of 
the  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books,  Old  and  New,  by  Walter 
Crane,  p.  19.4. 
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in  William  Morris’s  books,  in  the  even  greater  error 
of  an  illegible  inside  end  of  a printed  line  (on  either 
page),  “pinched  in,’’  in  the  too  close  stitching  of  the 
book.  To  avoid  this,  of  course,  an  absolutely  per- 
fect “roll”  of  the  edges  of  the  sheets,  along  the  book’s 
back,  was  one  of  the  essentials;  but  this  perfect  roll 
William  Morris’s  books  always  had.  To  see  what 
has  just  been  indicated,  to  perfection,  one  needs  to 
examine  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Kelmscott  Press 
volumes,  or  at  least  one  of  average  size,  but  it  is 
obvious  enough  even  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  them 
all,  namely,  his  “Gothic  architecture”  (1893).  There 
is  a possibility  that  the  flexible  glue  which  has  come 
into  use,  within  a few  years,  in  some  of  the  American 
publishing  houses,  will  facilitate  a more  general  return 
to  correct  conditions  here. 

5.  Paper  and  Ink.  In  an  age  when  even  municipal 
record  books  are  found  to  be  made  from  paper  which 
is  crumbling  into  dust  after  only  a few  years’  wear, 
it  would  be  futile  to  expect  our  printed  books  to  be 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  unworthy  material.  “The 
paper  maker,”  indeed,  is  one  of  the  chief  offenders^ 
pilloried  in  Henry  Stevens’s  vigorous  little  publica- 
tion, entitled,  “Who  spoils  our  new  English  books? 

i“It  is  manifest,”  says  Mr.  Stevens  [p.  10],  “that  there 
are  no  less  than  10  parties  directly  interested  in  this  question, 
and  that  one,  several,  or  all  of  them  may  ju'^tly  be  accused  if 
not  convicted  as  participants  in  the  decadence  of  book  mak- 
ing in  England. 

“They  are,  (i)  the  author,  (2)  the  publisher,  (3)  the  printer, 
(4)  the  reader,  (5)  the  compositor,  (6)  the  pressman  or  machin- 
ist, (7)  the  paper  maker,  (8)  the  ink  maker,  (9)  the  bookbinder, 
and  (10)  the  last  not  least,  the  consumer,  often  ignorant  and 
careless  of  the  beauty  and  proportions  of  his  books — a great 
sinner!” 
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asked  and  answered  by  Henry  Stevens.”  (London: 
H.  N.  Stevens,  1884.)  “Cheapness,”  says  Mr. 
Stevens,  “has  succeeded  to  quality,  and  as  long  as 
our  people  know  no  better,  the  paper  maker  and  the 
publisher  will  cram  them.”  [p.  25.]  There  is 

abundant  cause  for  Mr.  Stevens’s  complaint,  in  the 
widely  extended  use  of  paper  which  is  bad  and  worth- 
less, absolutely.  Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
occasion  for  regret,  in  the  very  general  use  of  varie- 
ties of  paper  which  are  good  in  themselves,  but  are 
unsuited  to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  them. 
A certain  quality  of  paper,  for  instance,  is  frequently 
lauded,  by  the  publisher  of  a book  in  which  it  is  used, 
as  being  “heavy,”  yet  this  “clayey”  quality  will 
very  seriously  impair  the  success  of  the  binder’s 
best  efforts.  Again,  one  will  constantly  find  “a  high 
finish”  claimed  as  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  paper 
of  which  a book  is  made,  yet  this  is  a condition  which 
is  almost  fatal  to  the  best  results  so  far  as  the  type 
and  the  ink  are  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  fatal  to  the 
book  as  a “printed  book,”  rather  than  as  “a  picture 
book.” 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question  of  illustra- 
tion, which  has  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  in  any 
scheme  for  an  ideal  collection  like  this.  As  every 
one  knows,  the  halftone  pictures  which  are  now  so 
common,  require  a “high  finish”  paper.  If,  there- 
fore, we  start  with  the  assumption  that  these  half- 
tone illustrations  are  to  be  freely  used,  in  the  text 
of  the  work,  there  is  no  chance  for  further  discussion. 
“High  finish”  paper  we  must  have,  for  the  entire 
book,  unless  we  consent  to  do  as  is  done  in  some  of 
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the  monthly  periodicals,  and  use,  first,  a high  finish 
paper  for  an  entire  signature  where  illustrations  will 
be  used  in  the  text,  and  then  a paper  of  different 
surface  and  different  tint,  for  a signature  in  which 
it  is  certain  that  no  illustrations  will  be  used  in  the 
text.  The  result,  in  this  case,  is  incongruous.  As  an 
alternative  the  publisher  of  the  book  might  insist 
that  the  illustrations  must  be  in  every  instance  full 
page  plates,  and  also,  in  every  instance,  separate 
insets.  There  w'ould  then  be  no  clashing  of  uses  and 
aims.  Another  serious  question  is  whether  it  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  illustrations  altogether. 

To  ask  this  last  question  is  to  gain  a somewhat 
more  definite  idea  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
“standard  library’’  w’hich  we  have  in  mind  than 
would,  perhaps,  be  possible  otherwise.  Should  the 
“illustrated  book’’  be  kept  in  mind  as  an  ideal?  Let 
us  turn  to  our  list,  and  open  it  almost  anywhere. 
Here  are  the  names  of  Aeschylus,  Ariosto,  Arnold, 
(Matthew),  Augustine,  Bacon  and  Browning;  or, 
if  we  turn  to  another  portion  of  the  alphabetical  list, 
Scott,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Sidney,  and  Sophocles. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  some  of  our  authors  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  illustration;  and  there  are  others, 
moreover,  who  have  in  certain  special  instances  been 
most  worthily  illustrated,  as  Scott,  in  the  very  beau- 
tiful “Abbotsford  edition.’’  But  can  it  be  said  that 
most  of  the  others  will  be  at  all  helped — for  the  pur- 
pose which  we  have  in  mind — by  elaborate  illustra- 
tions? Will  Aeschylus,  or  will  Matthew  Arnold,  or 
wall  Shelley?  Dante’s  name  will  perhaps  occur  to 
every  one  who  has  ever  seen  Dore’s  illustrations;  and 
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there  could  not  be  a better  instance,  indeed,  than  this 
(Dore’s  Dante),  of  the  style  of  edition  which  most 
emphatically  does  not  belong  in  our  ideal  collection. 
“No  book  admitted  unless  without  illustrations” 
will  doubtless  not  be  a sound  principle;  but  if  we  say, 
“No  book  admitted  in  which  illustration  is  the  pre- 
dominating motive,”  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong. 

Let  me  quote  in  this  connection,  from  a very  admir- 
able article  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Titchener,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, a pupil  at  Oxford,  of  Jowett  and  Pater  and 
Nettleship : 

“I  believe,”  says  Professor  Titchener,  “that  the 
illustrated  books  — I mean,  the  editions  of  standard 
works,  bedizened  with  process  illustrations  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  advertised  as  ‘gift  books,’ — must  and 
will  be  done  away  with.  Is  it  anything  less  than 
impertinence  to  an  old  friend  to  turn  him  out  upon 
the  world  decked  in  these  modern  furbelows  ? What 
we  want  is  himself,  as  we  have  known  him.”' 

Having  decided  that  our  choice  of  paper  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  requirements  of  a printed  page, 
let  us  inquire  wdtat  surface  of  paper  is  ideally  best 
suited  to  taking  ink,  whether  by  the  intaglio  proc- 
esses or  the  relief  processes. “ The  difference  between 
them  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  intaglio  processes  (as 
etching,  copperplate  and  steel  plate)  take  the  ink 
which  has  been  pressed  into  the  depressions  or  fur- 


'Professor  Titchener's  article  is  printed  in  full  in  Book 
Reviews,  P'eb.,  1895. 

-See  pp.  18,  19  of  Theodore  L.  DeVinne’s  volume.  The 
Invention  of  Printing,  for  several  illustrations,  graphically 
representing  to  the  eye  the  distinctions  above  indicated. 
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rows  of  the  plate,  while  the  relief  processes  (as  half- 
tone, wood  engraving,  or  typography  proper)  take 
the  ink  which  is  spread  on  the  elevations  rising  from 
the  plate  (or  the  shoulder  of  the  type).  When  a half- 
tone plate  is  used  with  an  open-surface  paper,  one 
which  is  distinctively  porous,  the  ink  blurs  and  does 
not  reproduce  with  clearness  the  multitude  of  fine, 
crossed  lines  which  should  appear  on  the  paper,  and 
which  are  very  perfectly  brought  out  on  the  close 
surface  or  high  finish  paper.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  metal  type  of  the  printed  book,  which  rep- 
resents simple,  elevated  surfaces,  rather  than  a mul- 
titude of  fine  lines,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
“close  surface’’  or  “high  finish’’  paper,  it  does  not 
find  there  the  yielding  surface  which  it  requires  for 
making  a sharp,  distinct  impression.  Let  the  same 
type,  however,  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  paper 
used  in  William  Morris’s  books,  above  cited,  and 
the  impression  is  a beautifully  sharp  and  distinct 
one. 

To  be  sure,  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  ink 
itself  were  not  of  highest  quality;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  in  ink,  no  less  than  in  paper, 
there  has  been  marked  deterioration  in  modern  times. 
To  quote  once  more  from  Mr.  Stevens  [page  26] : 

“The  first  printing  inks  ever  used,  as  early  as  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  are  still  bright,  clear 
and  beautiful.  The  first  printed  Bible,  the  first 
Psalter,  and  the  first  Classics  are  all  to  this  day  con- 
spicuous for  the  beauty  and  permanency  of  their  inks. 
Compare  them  with  almost  any  of  the  inks  now  pro- 
duced, and  you  will  readily  see  what  a falling  off  there 
has  been.’’ 
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It  should  be  added  that,  while  this  is  true,  as  a 
general  proposition,  yet  if  the  great  mass  of  modern 
books  be  placed  in  comparison  with  one  of  William 
Morris’s  volumes,  from  the  Kelmscott  Press,  or  with 
one  of  Mr.  Updike’s,  from  the  Merrymount  Press, 
or  even  with  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Stevens  (above 
cited),  from  the  Chiswick  Press,  these  latter  gain 
immeasurably  by  the  comparison. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  even  so  far  as  mere  legi- 
bility is  concerned,  this  question  of  the  ink  and  its 
use  is  an  important  factor  in  the  problem.  Nor  is 
a lack  of  legibility  in  the  ink  wholly  a matter  of  its 
blackness,  since  it  is  also  due  to  the  constant  use 
which  is  required,  by  which  the  corners  and  edges 
are  gradually  broken  off  from  the  metal  type,  and 
by  which  they  lose  their  sharp,  distinct  outline.  The 
same  defect  is,  of  course,  noticed  with  stereotype 
plates  as  with  the  separate  types.  The  leisurely 
conditions  under  which  the  earlier  printers  worked, 
permitting  the  minutest  attention  to  the  type,  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
day,  with  its  power  presses. 

So  far  as  “first  editions’’  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
the  first  edition,  as  such,  that  would  be  desired  for 
this  ideal  collection,  but  we  may  well  desire  a first 
impression,  rather  than  a io,oooth  impression,  or 
one  taken  after  the  plates  or  type  have  become  worn 
and  battered;  as  much,  indeed,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  an  etching  or  an  engraving. 

6.  Binding.  The  main  requisite  under  the  head 
of  binding  is  appropriateness  to  the  purpose  in  view, 
whether  leather,  vellum,  cloth,  or  even  paper.  Indeed, 
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the  only  objection  to  paper,  as  a satisfactory  exterior 
for  a book,  is  that  it  does  not  permit  the  book  to 
stand  easily  in  its  place  on  the  shelves,  nor  to  be 
used  constantly,  without  detriment.  It  is  in  cloth 
that  the  most  of  the  books  now  in  the  possession  of 
our  libraries  have  first  made  their  appearance  among 
us;  and  a cloth  cover,  when  at  its  best,  is  not  a thing 
to  be  despised.  That  it  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
hideous  deformity  is  eloquently  testified  by  the  pre- 
tentious covers  of  many  a well  remembered  volume, 
chiefly  of  the  “subscription  book”  class. 

Again,  a cloth  cover  is  not  to  be  despised,^  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  durability  and  strength. 
When  cloth  fails  as  a cover,  it  will  perhaps  generally 
be  found  to  be  due  to  the  accompaniments  of  sew- 
ing, or  of  grass  cloth  hinges,  rather  than  to  the  cloth 
itself  as  a material;  and  in  recent  years  cloth  is  com- 
ing nearer  to  receiving  its  due  as  a material.  Time, 
indeed,  is  the  test  of  merit;  and  many  readers  can 
recall  books  now  standing  on  library  shelves,  copies 
of  Hawthorne  or  Thackeray  or  Longfellow,  in  the 
familiar  brown  cloth  covers  of  Ticknor  and  Fields, 
in  which  they  were  issued  more  than  40  years  ago. 

I have  spoken  of  details  of  sewing  as  being  some- 
times neglected  in  cloth  books,  conspicuously  so  in 

'There  is  still  another  reason  why  a cloth-bound  edition, 
particularly  of  a work  no  longer  new,  may  sometimes  be  pref- 
erable in  a collection  like  this,  namely,  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  preserve  the  original  printed  matter,  in  its  integrity. 
“Who  can  be  absolutely  sure,” — to  quote  the  pertinent  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Koopman,  the  librarian  of  Brown  University,  “that  a 
volume  rebound  in  leather  may  not  at  some  stage  of  its  rebind- 
ing have  had  a half-title,  or  even  other  leaves,  left  out,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bookbinder?” 
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the  English  three-volume  novels  which  are  plainly 
meant  to  be  reclothed  in  leather  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment;  and  conspicuously  not  thus  neglected  in 
the  case  of  the  books  of  Ticknor  and  Fields  above 
mentioned;  but  there  is  another  point  which  has 
usually  been  nearly  as  much  neglected.  This  is 
the  kind  of  surface  which  the  cloth  cover  presents. 
After  having  tried  nearly  every  conceivable  variation 
in  the  surface  of  the  book  covers,  as  well  as  every 
possible  variety  of  cloth,  the  publisher  now  appears 
to  have  learned  a lesson  from  the  binder,  as  regards 
the  use  of  buckram.  Buckram  is  doubtless  more 
familiar  as  a material  in  which  to  rebind  a book, 
sometimes  “full  buckram,”  as  in  the  case  of  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers  or  records,  but  more  com- 
monly “half  buckram,”  for  books  of  ordinary  size. 
In  the  last  30  years  much  has  been  learned  both  as 
to  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  it,  and  the  most 
desirable  methods  of  treatment;  and  the  book  pub- 
lisher now  who  issues  a book  (in  its  original  form), 
in  the  full  English  buckram,  with  glazed  surface,^ 
(a  surface  not  requiring  a label,  but  permitting  the 
stamping  of  the  lettering  directly  upon  it),  such  as 
the  illustrated  edition  of  John  Fiske’s  “American 
Revolution”  (published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.), 
or  the  “Essays”  of  Air.  Arthur  C.  Benson  (Macmil- 
lan), is  profiting  by  this  experience. 

Color  is  by  no  means  a minor  point  as  regards 


'An  additional  advantage  of  the  glazed  surface  for  a buck- 
ram binding  is  its  protection  against  the  dust  which  so  porous 
a surface  might  otherwise  absorb,  yet  anything  which  will 
chemically  affect  the  fabric  should  be  avoided. 
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cloth-bound  books.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  title  “lettered”  on  the  back  is  intended  to  be 
read  without  difficulty,  and  bearing  in  mind  also 
the  fact  that  this  lettering  is  in  gilt  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  publishers  have 
attempted  to  understand  the  color  scheme.  Out 
of  all  the  possible  backgrounds  on  which  gilt  letters 
may  be  placed,  only  a fraction  of  them  will  be  found 
to  supply  a legible  combination.  The  most  illegible 
as  backgrounds,  are  drab,  orange,  yellow,  white,  and 
some  of  the  browns  verging  on  an  orange.  All  of 
these  are  excellent  colors  in  themselves;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not 
good  in  this  combination.  Gilt  lettering,  on  the 
other  hand,  stands  out  with  exceptional  distinctness 
on  dark  blue.  Blacks,  browns,  greens,  and  all  of 
the  reds  except  magenta,  seem  to  be  open  to  no 
objections.  White,  which  inevitably  becomes  soiled 
in  the  reader’s  hands,  is  sometimes  employed,  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  a lettering  in  black  instead  of 
gilt,  but  there  are  other  colors  which  will  supply  a 
good  background  for  a black  lettering,  among  them 
gray,  drab,  greenish  brown,  and  reddish  brown. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  older  materials 
for  binding,  animal  substances  in  both  instances, 
namely,  the  skin  bindings,  as  vellum,  pigskin,  etc., 
and  the  more  common  leather  bindings,  as  goat, 
sheep,  calf,  and  others. 

Any  one  who  has  used  vellum  for  his  books,  either 
for  the  whole  book  or  for  the  back  and  corners  only, 
must  feel  like  wondering  that  any  other  material 
should  ever  be  thought  of,  except,  of  course,  from 
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practical  considerations,  such  as  soiling.  Indeed, 
the  ideal  library  might  perhaps  be  described  as  limited 
to  a few  such  authors  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Dante,  printed  by  an  Aldus  or  an  Elzevir,  and  bound 
in  vellum.  But  this  impracticable  ideal  would  be 
making  the  collection  a more  exclusive  one  than  any 
of  us  are  ready  to  advocate,  and  probably  no  one 
will  live  to  see  the  day  when  vellum  shall  return  to 
general  use. 

Of  the  leather  bindings,  one  only,  goat,  has  been 
proved  to  possess  great  durability.  We  may  in  gen- 
eral consider  that  the  library’s  most  available  mater- 
ials for  rebinding,  as  distinguished  from  the  cover- 
ings in  which  the  books  come  from  the  dealer,  will 
be  either  vellum,  goat,  or  buckram.  Here  is  some- 
thing over  which  the  custodian  of  the  books  can 
exercise  some  control.  He  can  not  see  to  it  that  the 
author  of  the  book  composes  in  an  ideal  manner, 
nor  that  the  publisher  issues  the  book  on  suitable 
paper,  printed  with  suitable  ink  and  with  unexcep- 
tionable type;  but  he  can  make  sure  that,  when 
placed  in  the  binder’s  hands,  for  rebinding,  it  is 
accurately  made  up,  so  far  as  assembling  and  regis- 
tering are  concerned;  that,  in  trimming,  the  proper 
symmetry  of  the  various  margins  is  preserved,  and 
that  no  more  margin  than  the  least  allowance  is 
trimmed  away;  that  the  sewing  is  done  intelligently 
and  durably;  that  the  material  of  the  cover  is  prop- 
erly chosen,  both  as  to  quality  and  as  to  color;  that 
the  lettering  is  so  studied  as  to  avoid  the  defects 
already  noted  above;  and  that,  in  brief,  the  book  at 
once  impresses  the  reader,  both  when  standing  on 
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the  shelf,  and  when  taken  down  and  opened,  as  an 
honest  piece  of  work. 

Marbling  of  edges  has  little  to  commend  it,  but 
the  utilitarian  consideration  of  protection  from  dust 
by  gilding  the  top  edge,  and  that  only,  has  an  obvious 
force.  The  question  of  the  desirableness  of  uniform- 
ity has  an  undoubted  interest.  Uniformity  is  plainly 
desirable  in  the  different  volumes  of  one  and  the 
same  set,  as  a set  of  Dryden’s  “Works,”  but  uniform- 
ity for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  in  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  is  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  a thing  to  be 
positively  regretted.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  a 
pleasure  to  see  on  the  shelves,  side  by  side,  a set  of 
Dante  in  fitting  white  vellum;  then  a set  of  Dickens 
in  the  familiar  green  cloth  covers  of  Chapman  and 
Hall  of  some  50  years  ago ; then  an  old  copy  of  Erasmus, 
in  the  dingy  brown  calfskin  in  which  it  originally 
appeared,  and  then  a set  of  Euripides  in  red  goat. 
Nor  is  a variation  in  size  a complete  bar  to  one’s 
enjoyment  of  the  collection;  and  one  can  even  see 
with  complacency  a copy  of  Ariosto  in  tall  octavo 
form,  while  next  to  him  stands  the  set  of  Lord 
Bacon’s  works,  in  considerably  smaller  volumes. 
Variety  in  lettering  also  may  even  constitute  a wel- 
come feature  of  the  books,  some  sets  with  labels  on 
the  back  alternating  with  others  which  have  the 
titles  gilded  or  stamped  in.  In  rebinding,  to  be  sure, 
it  will  be  well  to  dispense  with  labels,  since  they 
have  been  found  to  have  no  real  permanency.  No 
haste,  certainly,  should  be  used,  in  reducing  the 
entire  assemblage  of  books  to  a uniform  and  up-to- 
date  appearance.  A “dingy”  exterior,  so  far  from 
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being  cause  for  barring  out  a set,  may  even  in  some 
instances  be  valued  as  a mark  of  individuality,  yet 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  main  object  of 
the  collection  is  to  attract  and  win  the  reader. 

Six  points  of  selection  have  been  named  above, 
yet  exceptionally  happy  indeed  will  be  the  day  when 
we  shall  ever  find  all  six  of  these  conditions  complied 
with  in  the  case  of  one  and  the  same  book,  when,  for 
example,  the  text  of  the  w'ork  is  supplied  in  its  integ- 
rity; when  the  judicious  editor  has  supplied  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  in  his  treatment  of  the  text; 
when  the  size  of  the  book  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
for  convenience  of  use,  and  by  way  of  appealing  to 
the  reader’s  desire  to  handle  it;  when  the  type  is  at 
once  the  perfection  of  legibility  and  of  grace;  when 
the  paper  and  ink  reproduce  the  best  traditions  of 
an  earlier  age;  and  when  the  binding  is  substantial, 
tasteful,  well  stamped  and  lettered,  and  in  every 
way  appropriate.  More  often  than  not,  however, 
it  is  a compromise  that  will  be  demanded  of  the  libra- 
rian, in  his  choice  of  an  edition,  and  he  is  forced  to 
some  such  conclusion  as,  for  instance,  that,  while 
the  binding  leaves  indeed  much  to  be  desired,  yet 
the  text  is  certainly  an  unapproachable  one,  and  the 
type  far  better  than  the  average;  or  that  the  editor 
has  done  his  work  strikingly  well,  in  spite  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  printer  and  paper  maker. 
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PREFACIO 


La  epidemia  cle  Colera  en  Italia  y,  sobre  todo,  el  ha- 
berse  registrado  invasiones  de  la  temible  enfermedad  en  la 
Estacioii  Ciiarenteuaria  de  New  York,  por  lo  que  existe  el 
peligro  de  que  invada  a otros  puertos  con  los  que  Cuba  sos- 
tiene  eonstante  comunicacion,  hacen  que  los  encargados  de 
velar  por  la  salud  publiea  en  nuestro  pais,  dediquen  aten- 
cion  preferente  a los  problemas  relacionados  con  la  preven- 
cion  del  Colera  y pongan  en  practica  todas  las  niedidas,  por 
mas  energicas  y severas  que  aparezcau,  para  cerrar  nues- 
tros  puertos  ante  la  gravedad  de  la  amenaza. 

El  Gobierno  de  Cuba,  en  cinnplimiento  de  sus  deberes, 
ba  puesto  ya  en  vigor  las  prescripciones  cuarentenarias 
oportunas.  Nuestros  consules  y agentes  sanitarios  en  el 
extranjero,  asi  como  algunas  de  las  autoridades  de  las  na- 
ciones  que  forman  parte  de  la  Convencion  Sanitaria,  nos 
dan  cuenta  detallada  del  eurso  seguido  por  la  enfermedad 
en  los  distintos  paises  en  que  se  ha  presentado.  Esto  nos 
sirve  de  base  para  la  adopcion  de  medidas  precautorias  y 
nos  indican  el  grado  de  mayor  6 menor  peligro  que  pueda 
existir  para  nosotros. 

Como  queda  diclio,  el  Colera  se  encuentra  aetualmente 
en  la  Estacion  Cuarentenaria  de  New  York.  El  eelo  y la 
eompeteneia  indiseutible  de  las  autoridades  sanitarias  ame- 
I’icanas,  es  una  garantia,  en  lo  que  respecta  al  cuidado  que 
ban  de  observar  para  impedir  la  entrada  del  enojoso  hues- 
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ped  en  la  gran  eiiidad.  No  obstante,  es  nuestro  deber  el  ex- 
tremal’ todas  las  medidas  aeonsejadas  por  la  Ciencia,  para 
defender  a nnestra  Kepi'ibliea  de  la  mortifera  infeceion  qne 
pndiera  venirnos. 

Entre  los  recnrsos  mas  valiosos  qne  se  emplean  para 
prevenir  cualqnier  enfermedad  transmisible,  a parte  de 
las  restriceiones  cnarentenarias,  figura  en  primer  ter- 
mino  la  instruccion  popular,  esto  es,  el  ensenar  al  pue- 
f'lo  cnales  son  las  causas  de  las  enfermedades  infecciosas, 
enales  sns  vehicnlos  de  eontagio  y cnales  los  recnrsos  de  qne 
la  Ciencia  dispone  para  dominarlas. 

Por  este  motivo,  el  folleto  del  Dr.  Jnan  Guiteras,  Direc- 
tor de  Sanidad,  sobre  Instrucciones  Populares  contra  el 
CoLERA,  reviste  palpitante  actnalidad.  Su  lectnra  y estndio 
son  de  inmenso  valor  para  ilnstrar  al  pneblo  acerca  de  los 
recnrsos  qne  debe  emplear  contra  la  terrible  enfermedad,  si 
desgraciadamente  nos  visitare.  Comprendiendolo  asi,  esta 
Secretaria  a mi  cargo,  ansiosa  de  llenar  sns  deberes, 
ha  acordado  la  pnblicaeion  y el  reparto  profnso  de  diclio  fo- 
lleto, para  qne  lleve  al  mayor  nvimero  posible  de  hogares  de 
la  Pepiiblica,  las  sabias  ensehanzas  qne  contiene. 

Merced  a los  progresos  recientes  de  la  Higiene  pnblica. 
las  enfermedades  transmisibles  pnedeu  ser  dominadas  sani- 
tariamente,  sobre  todo,  aqnellas  como  el  Colera,  cuyo  ger- 
men  prodnctor  y sn  modo  de  propagacion  son  ya  eonoeidos. 

En  el  Colera,  en  la  Fiebre  Tifoidea  y en  otras  infeccio- 
nes,  constitnyen  nn  peligro  inmenso  los  portarlores  de  haci- 
los,  es  deeir,  los  individnos  qne  en  aparente  bnen  estado  de 
salud,  6 bien  convalecientes  de  algnnas  de  las  citadas  enfer- 
medades, llevan  por  algnn  tiempo  en  sii  orgaiiismo  los  ger- 
menes  qne  la  prodnjeron,  regandolos  a sn  paso.  De  ahi  la 
necesidad  de  adoptar  medidas  de  precaneion,  al  parecer 
exageradas,  en  las  cnarentenas  contra  los  via.ieros  qne  pne- 
dan  ser  considerados  como  portadores  de  bacilos;  de  exami- 
nar  bacteriologicamente  sns  exci’etas  y de  prepara r nnes- 
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tros  puertos  de  modo  tal  que,  si  se  presenta  en  ellos  algun 
caso  de  Colera,  no  se  propague,  ni  oeasione  una  epidemia, 
ni  cause  luayores  estragos.  For  esto  se  imponen  con  ex- 
traordiuaria  fuerza,  en  lo  qiie  al  Colera  atane,  las  medidas 
ciiarentenarias  para  la  defensa  de  las  ciudades,  en  lo  que 
a sus  aguas,  leclie  y demas  alinientos  respecta  y a la  educa- 
cion  liigienica  popular  para  que  se  enipleen  los  medios 
aju’opiados,  a tin  de  yugular  la  infeccion  en  sus  puntos 
itiismos  de  emergencia. 

Desde  el  mes  de  septiembre  ultimo,  esta  Secretaria  cre- 
yb  oportuno  fijar  su  atencion  en  la  existeneia  de  varies  cases 
de  Colera  en  algunas  poblaciones  de  Europa.  Tuvo  a bien 
dirigirse  al  efecto  al  Director  de  Sanidad,  Dr.  Juan  Guite- 
ras,  sobre  la  conveniencia  de  estar  preparados  contra  una 
posible  invasion,  y sobre  las  medidas  cuarentenarias  aetua- 
les,  quizas  insulicientes  para  evitar  el  peligro  de  los  porta- 
dores  de  hacilos  que  aun  siendo  un  i^eligro  positive,  no  obs- 
tante su  aparente  estado  de  buena  salud,  pudiesen  llegar 
a nuestros  puertos  deutro  de  condiciones  sanitarias  legates. 
Este  riltimo  extremo  obligara  a empleai',  tal  vez,  procedi- 
mieutos  de  precaucion  que  puedan  parecer  exagerados. 

En  aquella  feeha  redacto  el  Dr.  Guiteras,  con  su  reco- 
nocida  competeneia,  las  Instrucciones  Populares  contra 
EE  Colera  Asiatico,  publicadas  en  el  Boletin  Oficial  de  la 
Secretaria  y en  folleto  aparte,  cuya  ediciou  ha  side  agotada. 
Esta  nueva  tirada,  dada  la  oportunidad  con  que  se  efeetiia. 
viene  a llenar  una  verdadera  necesidad  para  nuestro  pueblo 
en  los  peligrosos  mementos  actuales. 

]\Ianuel  VARONA  SUAREZ, 

Secretario  de  Sanidad  y Beneficencia. 


Habana,  20  de  julio,  1911. 
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INSTRUCCIONES  POPULARES  CONTRA  EL  COLERA 

Por  el  Dr.  Juan  GUITEPAS 

Director  de  Sanidad 


I 

NOCIONES  PRELIMINARES  SOBRE  LAS  ENFERMEDADES 
TRANSMISIBLES  0 COMUNICABLES 

Enfermedades  TRANSMisiBLES.  Inpeccion. — El  noinbre 
de  Enfermedades  transmisibles  6 comunicahles,  se  emplea 
para  designar  el  gran  grupo  de  enfermedades  que  se  propa- 
gan de  nn  individno  a otro.  Estas  enfermedades  son  pro- 
dncidas  por  microbios  y de  aqui  qne  se  llamen  tambien  En- 
fermedades microbianas  y Enfermedades  infecciosas.  Se 
llama  infeccion  a la  serie  de  trastornos  que  produce  en  el 
cuerpo  un  microbio  dado.  Cada  mierobio  produce  su  infec- 
cion peculiar.  El  mierobio  de  la  escarlatina,  por  ejemplo, 
produce  una  infeccion  que  se  caracteriza  por  los  sintomas 
de  la  enfermedad  que  llamamos  escarlatina.  Otra  clase  de 
mierobio  produce  la  infeccion  de  las  lieridas  y estas  se  en- 
conan  y forman  pus,  y si  el  mierobio  penetra  en  la  sangre, 
puede  llegar  a produeir  fenomenos  gravisimos. 

Microbios. — Los  mierobios,  como  todo  el  mundo  sabe. 
son  unos  seres  muy  pequeuos  que  solo  alcanzamos  a ver  eon 
la  ayuda  de  potentes  microseopios.  Algunos  microbios  per- 
tenecen  al  reino  animal  y otros  al  vegetal.  Cualquiera  que 
sea  su  naturaleza,  lo  que  nos  interesa  desde  nuestro  punto 
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(le  vista  es  que  entran  en  el  euerpo,  crecen  y se  multiplicau 
on  el  y lo  enferman. 

Propagacion  de  las  enfermedades. — Lo  importante,  lo 
practico  para  el  publico  eon  respecto  a estas  enfermedades, 
es  que  el  microbio  puede  desprenderse  de  alguua  manera  del 
eiifermo  y pasar  al  euerpo  del  que  esta  sano,  produciendo 
en  el  la  misma  infeccion.  Esto  es  lo  que  llamamos  propa- 
garse  la  enfermedad.  Cuando  la  propagacion  es  muy  direc- 
ta del  enfermo  al  sano,  deeimos  que  hay  contagio. 

Ue.mostracion  de  LOS  MICROBIOS. — No  sieiiipre  conoce- 
mos  la  manera  de  propagarse  6 de  pasar  el  microbio  de  uu 
individuo  a otro,  ni  conocemos  tampoco  los  microbios  de 
todas  las  enfermedades.  Son  dificiles  de  eneontrar.  Se  lia 
necesitado  el  trabajo  paciente  de  grandes  hombres,  como 
Pasteur  y Koch,  para  descubrir  los  que  ya  conocemos.  Es- 
tos  se  demucstran  hoy  eon  relativa  facilidad,  gracias  a los 
metodos  que  aquellos  investigadores  nos  enseiiaron. 

IManera  de  trasladarse  los  MICROBIOS. — Con  respecto 
a muchas  de  estas  enfermedades,  algo  sabemos  sobre  la  nia- 
nera  de  su  transmision,  pero  no  lo  sabemos  de  una  manera 
precisa.  Lo  que  si  sabemos,  con  absoluta  seguridad,  es  que 
no  se  propagan  por  gases  6 vapores  que  emanen  del  enfer- 
mo ; y que  tampoco  vuelan  los  microbios.  Siemiire  son  lle- 
vados  por  algo ; por  las  manos  que  toquen  al  enfermo,  j)or 
Jas  ropas  y objetos  que  ban  estado  en  contacto  con  el  6 ban 
recibido  las  evacuaciones,  6 la  expectoracion,  la  sangre  b 
materias  de  alguna  clase  que  procedan  del  enfermo  y con- 
tengan  sus  microbios;  6 las  materias  pueden  caer  al  suelo 
donde,  despues  de  secarse,  se  levantan  con  el  polvo  movido 
por  la  escoba  6 por  el  viento.  Esto  es  lo  que  mas  se  aproxi- 
ma  a que  nn  microbio  vuele.  Tampoco  podemos  decir  que 
vuelan  los  cpie  son  transmitidos  por  inseetos  ebupadores  de 
sangre,  como  el  mosquito. 
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Agentes  que  destruten  LOS  MICROBIOS. — Mientras  mas 
se  alejan  los  microbios  de  su  fuente  de  produccion,  que  es  el 
iudividuo  enfermo,  se  van  aumentando  las  probabilidades 
de  su  muerte  y destrueeion,  a no  ser  que  se  les  provea  arti- 
ficialmente  de  los  medios  de  vivir,  como  se  ha.ee  en  los  la- 
boratorios.  La  luz,  el  aire,  la  desecaeion,  otros  microbios, 
los  destruyen.  Los  misnios  microbios  6 parasitos  que  se 
trasladan  en  el  cuerpo  de  los  mosquitos  estan  sujetos  a las 
eveutualidades  y peligros  a que  estos  insectos  estan  tam- 
bien  sujetos. 

El  individuo  enfermo  constitute  el  principal  pe- 
LiGRO. — De  aqui  se  deduce  que  el  agente  que  eon  mas  fre- 
cuencia  transmite  las  infecciones  a distancia,  de  un  lugar  a 
otro,  es  el  liombre  mismo,  enfermo,  convaleeiente  6 infecta- 
do  a veces  de  una  manera  muy  larvada.  Otro  animal  re- 
sistente  y viajador,  la  rata,  por  ejemplo,  puede  llevar  la 
peste  bubonica  a gran  distancia.  Pero  el  mayor  peligro 
esta  siempre  en  el  hombre  enfermo. 

Emanaciones  de  la  tierra  y del  agua. — No  hay  nin- 
guna  enfermedad  conoeida  que  se  produzca  por  emanacio- 
nes 6 gases  que  salgan  de  la  tierra,  ni  de  las  aguas. 

Triunfo  de  la  higiene  moderna. — Preeisamente  en  la 
lucha  contra  las  infecciones,  la  higiene  moderna  ha  obteni- 
do  sus  mas  grandes  triunfos,  como  son  el  vencimiento  de  la 
viruela,  de  las  infecciones  operatorias,  de  la  rabia  y de  la 
fiebre  amarilla. 

Enfermedades  que  se  combaten  por  medios  especia- 
LES  que  dan  UN  RESULTADO  ABSOLUTAMENTE  SEGURO. — Con- 
viene  que  la  atencion  del  piiblico  se  fije  en  estas  infecciones, 
sobre  las  cuales  se  ha  obtenido  un  dominio  tan  complete. 
Con  respecto  a ellas  se  ha  llegado  a tener  un  conocimiento 
exaeto  de  ciertos  factores  en  la  propagacion  de  la  enferme- 
dad ; se  ignoran  otros,  indudablemente ; ni  siquiera  conoce- 
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mos,  por  ejemplo,  el  microbio  de  la  viruela,  ni  el  de  la  fie- 
lire  amarilla ; pero  lo  que  sabemos  con  respecto  a esas  in- 
fecciones  nos  ha  descubierto,  por  decirlo  asi,  el  lado  flaco 
de  ellas;  de  modo  que  nuestros  golpes  son  certeros  y efica- 
ces.  Para  la  prevencion  de  las  cuatro  enfermedades  antes 
mencionadas  teneinos  medios  especificos  6 tan  ajustados 
al  objeto,  que  estamos  seguros  del  exito  de  su  aplicaeion. 

EnPERJIEDADES  que  SE  COilBATEN  CON  MEDIDAS  DE  CA- 
RACTER  GENERAL. — No  sucede  lo  iiiismo  con  otras  enferme- 
dades infecciosas  en  las  cuales  tenemos  que  conformarnos 
con  ciertas  medidas  de  general  aplicaeion;  pero  en  eso 
tambien  se  esta  adelantando  mucho.  En  el  Colera,  por 
ejemplo,  se  va  ad^uiriendo  una  gran  seguridad  en  los  me- 
dios de  defensa ; solo  falta  la  obediencia,  la  disciplina  y la 
buena  voluntad  por  parte  del  pueblo. 


II 

INSTRUCCIONES  POPULARES  CONTRA  EL  COLERA 
Precauciones  que  deben  tomarse  en  presencia  de  la  enfermedad 

El  MATERIAL  INPECTANTE  ESTA  EN  LAS  DEYECCIONES 
DEL  COLERICO,  LAS  QUE  MAS  6 MENOS  DIRECTAMENTE  LLEVA- 
MOS  A NUESTRAS  BOCAS. — 1. — Ante  todo  imj^orta  saber  que 
el  microbio  del  Colera,  el  material  infectante,  el  que  pro- 
duce el  contagio,  se  encuentra  principalmente  en  los  ex- 
crementos,  en  la  diarrea  colerica  y aun  algunas  veees,  cuan- 
do  no  hay  diarrea.  Por  desagradable  que  sea  decirlo,  es 
preciso  que  el  puldico  se  convenza  de  que  es  mucho  mas 
facil  de  lo  que  parece  el  llevar  a nuestras  hocas  particulas 
de  excrementos.  La  diarrea  del  Colera  es  especialmente 
incolora  e inodora,  y se  pierden  facilmente  en  una  sabana 
muy  limpia  6 sobre  partes  del  cuerpo,  tambien  al  parecer 
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limpias,  eomo  las  manos,  pequemsimas  particiilas,  invisi- 
bles, que  pueden  contener  gran  nnmero  de  mierobios.  Otras 
partieulas  suspendidas  en  aguas  del  lavado  pueden  ser 
arrojadas  sobre  el  terrene  (euando  no  son  los  excremen- 
tos  raismos  que  algun  ignorante  arroja  de  esa  manera)  y 
de  alii,  arrastradas  por  las  corrientes,  pueden  ir  a parar  a 
algiin  pozo  6 arroyo  cuyas  aguas  se  utilizan  para  l)eber. 
De  manera  pareeida  se  trausmiten  parasites  mueho  mas 
grandes  que  el  microbio  del  Colcra;  los  liuevos  de  las  lom- 
brices,  por  ejemplo. 

La  propagacion  individual  y la  colectiva. — 2. — En 
el  parrafo  anterior  quedan  indicados  los  dos  medios  usua- 
les  de  propagacion  del  Colera.  Hay,  en  primer  lugar,  el 
coni  agio  indivichial,  en  el  que  nos  llevamos  a la  boca  par- 
ticulas  que  se  ban.  adberido  a nuestras  manos  por  contacto 
directo  con  el  enfermo  6 con  objetos  contaminados  por  el 
6 por  individuos  que  lo  ban  tenido  con  el : aqui  la  propa- 
gacion se  produce  principalmente  en  focos  alrededor  de 
los  enfermos.  Hay,  en  segundo  lugar,  la  infecciSn  colectiva, 
en  la  cual  se  contaminan  accidentalmcnte  las  fuentes  del 
suministro  de  aguas  y cntonces  hace  explosion  la  enterme- 
dad  con  caracter  epidemico  6 general  izado. 

CoNTAGio.  Incubacion. — 3. — El  Colera  es  una  enter- 

i 

medad  transmisible,  y como  su  trans  mision  suele  ser  fa- 
cil  y directa,  la  llamamos  contagiosa.  Se  desarrolla  el  mal 
a los  pocos  dias,  unos  cinco  dias,  desfues  de  haber  traga- 
do  el  individuo  la  materia  del  contagio,  el  microhio. 

Sintomas. — 4. — La  enfermedad  se  presenta,  en  los  ca- 
sos  graves,  de  un  modo  brusco,  con  vomitos  y diarreas  fre- 
cuentes.  Muy  pronto  las  evacuaciones  pierden  el  color  na- 
tural y se  hacen  muy  liquidas  presentando  el  aspecto  de 
agiia  en  que  se  ba  hervido  arroz.  A medida  que  aumentan 
las  diarreas  se  va  haciendo  mas  y mas  escasa  la  orina.  El 
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enfermo  siente  gran  postraciSn  y se  presentan  contracciones 
dolorosas  eu  los  inusculos,  calambres,  sobre  todo  en  las  pan- 
torrillas.  Las  extremidades  y los  labios  se  ponen  frios  y 
azulosos,  la  piel  se  arruga,  los  ojos  y las  mejillas  se  bun- 
den,  la  voz  se  apaga,  y con  gran  agotamiento  de  las  fuerzas 
y un  estado  de  indiferencia  a lo  que  le  rodea,  mnere  el 
enfermo,  tal  vez  en  poeas  boras. 

Casos  benignos.  Peligrosos  para  el  contagio. — 5. — 
Otros  casos  son  mucbo  mas  benignos.  Acaso  no  siente  el 
enfermo  mas  que  nn  ligero  malestar,  con  alguna  diarrea, 
Lo  mismo  que  en  las  otras  enfermedades  infecciosas,  estos 
casos  son  los  mas  peligrosos  para  la  propagacion,  porque 
pasan  inadvertidos.  Los  individuos  afectados  pueden  conti- 
euar  atendiendo  a sus  quehaceres  babituales  y ni  ellos  ni 
nadie  se  oenpa  especialmente  de  sus  nianos  ni  de  a donde 
van  a parar  sus  exerementos. 

Casos  que  llevan  el  germen  sin  presentar  sintomas 
PE  INPECCION. — 6. — Hay  otro  grupo  de  casos  mas  poligro- 
sos  aun,  aunque  afortunamente  mucbo  menos  numeroso. 
Lo  forman  ciertos  individuos  que  ban  estado  en  contacto 
con  colericos,  conocidos  6 desconocidos,  y de  un  modo  li 
otro  ban  llegado  a trasladar  a sus  intestinos,  colonias  de 
rnicrobios  del  Colera,  sin  reaceionar  en  manera  alguna.  No 
presentan  sintomas  de  ninguna  clase.  Estas  excepciones 
se  ven  en  muebas  de  las  enfermedades  infecciosas : en  la 
tifoidea  y la  difteria,  por  ejemplo.  Hay  diversas  teorias 
para  explicar  esta  resistencia  especial,  pero  eso  no  nos  in- 
teresa  abora;  lo  importante  es  que  estos  individuos  pue- 
den tambien  regar  los  microbios  del  Colera  y dar  lugar 
a otros  casos  que  se  presentan  inesperadamente  a grandes 
distancias  y en  lugares  bien  defendidos.  Lo  mismo  puede 
suceder  con  los  curados  del  Colera  que  algunas  veces 
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continuan  por  varias  semanas  regando  los  microbios  en 
STis  evaeuaeiones. 

La  enpermedad  no  debe  propagarse  si  se  toman  las 

PRECAUCIONES  ADECUADAS  EN  LA  ASISTENCIA  DEL  ENFERMO. — ■ 
7. — Pero  si  el  lugar  esta  realmente  bien  defenclido  la  en- 
fermedad  no  debe  propagarse.  Y aqui  qniero  llamar  la 
ateneion,  antes  de  entrar  en  los  detalles  de  las  medidas  de- 
fensivas,  a otro  pnnto  mny  importante.  Hemos  dicho  que  la 
enfermedad  es  contagiosa,  j qne  el  principal  elemento  de 
peligro  es  el  hombre  enfermo.  Pero  los  conocimientos  que 
boy  tenemos  le  quitan  a este  el  caraeter  de  apestado,  de 
algo  que  difunde  la  enfermedad  de  una  manera  misteriosa 
como  antes  se  creia.  No,  boy  sabeinos  a cpie  atenernos ; sa- 
bemos  que  se  puede  atender  a aquel  enfermo,  prestarle  to- 
dos  los  cuidados,  sin  que  nos  cause  daiio.  En  Inglaterra,  en 
Alemania,  en  Franeia,  se  ban  presentado  casos  de  Golera, 
asi  eomo  en  los  lazaretos  a bordo  de  los  barcos ; pero  la  en- 
fermedad no  se  propaga,  por  mas  que  los  enfermos  reciben 
todas  las  ateneiones  necesarias.  En  los  paises  donde  existe 
una  organizacion  sanitaria  eticiente  la  enfermedad  no  debe 
propagarse.  Abi  esta  Alemania  resistiendo  por  mas  de  dos 
anos  al  eontaeto  continuo  de  la  Rusia  apestada. 

Objetos  que  pueden  servir  de  vehiculo  al  contagio. 
• — 8. — Hemos  dicbo,  al  bablar  de  las  enfermedades  infec- 
ciosas  en  general,  que  los  microbios  son  llevados  de  un  lu- 
gar a otro  adberidos  a diferentes  objetos..  El  germen  del 
Colera  (mbrion  6 virgula  del  Colera,  descubierto  por  Koch 
en  1883)  se  encuentra  en  las  evaeuaeiones  de  los  enfermos 
y es  facil  imaginar  como  por  eualquier  aecidente  6 descui- 
do  pueden  pasar  particulas,  gotas  6 porciones  mas  gran- 
des  de  estas  evaeuaeiones  a una  infinidad  de  objetos,  como 
son,  por  ejemplo,  la  ropa  de  cama,  la  ropa  interior,  los  ves- 
tidos,  los  comestibles,  el  agua,  la  leebe  y otras  bebidas,  po- 
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mos  de  medicinas,  utensilios  de  mesa;  contaminados  unos 
direetamente  por  el  enfermo,  otros  por  las  manos  descuida- 
das  del  que  lo  atiende. 

VeNTAJAS  del  TRATAMIENTO  EiSr  EL  HOSPITAL. — 9. — 
Teniendo  en  cuenta  la  facilidad  eon  que  pueden  ocurrir 
accidentes  de  esta  clase,  es  de  aconsejarse  que  sean  personas 
adiestradas  en  el  manejo  de  enfermos  los  que  se  luigan  car- 
go de  la  asistencia  de  estos  cases,  6 lo  que  es  mejor,  que  se 
traslade  el  paeiente  a un  hospital.  Si  esto  no  es  posible,  iior 
lo  menos  se  alejariin  las  visitas  y se  prohibira  todo  contaeto 
innecesario  con  el  enfermo. 

Yisitas. — 10. — Nadie  que  no  sea  11a  made  por  el  es- 
tricto  cumplimiento  del  deber,  visitard  la  casa  de  un  co- 
Icrico. 

Lugares  de  REUNION. — 11. — Debe  uno  mantenerse 
alejado  de  los  lugares  donde  se  eongregue  mucba  gente, 
como  las  ferias,  los  mercados,  los  servicios  religiosos,  los 
teatros. 

CoMIDAS  EN  LA  IIABITACION  DEL  ENFERMO. 12. No  Se 

comera,  ni  se  l)ebera  nada,  ni  se  fumara  en  el  local  ocupado 
por  el  enfermo. 

Desinfeccion  de  LAS  evacuaciones. — 13. — Siendo  es- 
peeialmente  peligrosas  las  evacuaciones  del  enfermo,  se  pro- 
cedera  inmediatamente  a hacer  la  desinfeccion  de  ellas,  asi 
como  de  la  ropa  y objetos  contaminados,  segun  prescrip- 
cion  faeultativa. 

De  la  ropa. — 14. — Habra  en  el  euarto  del  enfermo 
una  tina  desinfectante,  donde  se  arrojara  inmediatamente 
dicba  ropa,  teniendo  cuidado  de  no  sacudirla. 

De  las  manos. — 15. — Habra  siempre  en  la  babitacion 
una  palangana  con  solucion  de  sublimado,  6 de  alguna  pre- 
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paracion  fenicada,  en  la  cnal  se  mojaran  las  inanos  antes  y 
despucs  de  tocar  al  enfermo  6 los  objetos  qiie  estan  en  con- 
taeto  con  el.  En  vez  de  iisar  la  solncion  desinfeetante  antes 
de  acercarse  al  enfermo,  pnede  uno  enjabonarse  las  manos, 
y sin  seearselas,  proeeder  a las  cnras  6 atenciones  qne  scan 
necesarias.  Esto  tiene  dos  ventajas : en  primev  Ingar  baee 
mas  facil  y segnra  la  desinfeccion  cnando  nno  ha  concluido 
y,  en  segundo  Ingar,  mantiene  nuestra  atencion  fija  en  las 
manos  qne,  despnes  del  enfermo,  deben  ser  el  objeto  de 
nnestro  mayor  enidado.  \ 

El  polvo  y la  escoba. — 16. — No  se  harrerd,  ni  sacudi- 
rd  el  polvo  en  el  cuarto  del  enfermo.  Se  pasaril  nn  paiio 
hiimedo. 

Objetos  para  desinfectar. — 17. — Todos  los  objetos 
qne  se  pongan  en  contacto  con  el  enfermo,  si  no  se  destrn- 
yen  por  el  fuego  6 no  pneden  desinfectarse  facilmente  en  el 
raismo  cnarto,  se  envolveran  en  nn  pailo  6 sabana  hnme- 
decida  eon  nn  desinfeetante,  para  ser  ilevados  a nna  plant  a 
de  desinfeccion  por  el  vapor.  Si  esto  no  es  posible  se  colo- 
caran  en  nn  Ingar  seco,  bien  aereado  y donde  de  el  sol  lo 
mas  posible.  All!  permaneceran  seis  dias  sin  nsarse. 

Las  manos  y ropas. — 18. — El  qne  se  ponga  en  contacto 
eon  nn  colerieo,  eon  sn  cama,  6 sns  ropas,  debera  desinfec- 
tarse las  manos  y la  ropa  exterior  qne  pneda  liaberse  con- 
taminado.  Esta  obligacion  es  pereutoria  cnando  se  obser- 
va  algnna  contaminaeion  eon  las  evacnaeiones. 

Las  manos  y los  utensilios. — 19. — De  ningnna  mane- 
ra  se  llevara  comestible  algnno  a la  lioea  sin  liaberse  antes 
lavado  y de.sinfeetado  las  manos.  Ni  se  llevara  a la  boca 
nada  qne  pneda  liaberse  contaminado  en  el  cnarto  del  en- 
fermo ; tazas,  vasos,  cnbiertos,  tabacos. 

El  cadaver. — 20. — Si  fallece  el  enfermo  se  alejara  el 
cadaver  lo  mas  antes  posible  de  la  casa  para  condncirlo  al 
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cleposito.  No  se  vestira,  ni  se  lavara  el  cadavei',  siiio  que 
se  le  envolvera  en  iina  sabana  humedeeida  en  solucion  de 
biclornro  ii  otro  desinfeetante.  El  acompanamiento  y en- 
terramiento  seran  lo  mas  senoillos  posible.  No  se  permitira 
a los  acompanantes  la  entrada  en  la  casa. 

Objetos  del  enfermo. — 21. — De  ninguna  manera  se 
permitira  el  uso  de  objetos,  ropas,  etc.,  pertenecientes  al  di- 
fnnto,  sin  qne  hayan  sido  previamente  desinfectados.  No 
se  permitirii  el  envio  de  diehos  objetos  a otra  localidad. 

Desinfeccion'. — 22. — El  qne  recibiere  efectos  de  esta 
natnraleza  debera  llevarlos  inmediatamente  a una  planta 
de  desinfeccion,  6 en  sn  defecto,  sonieterlos  el  mismo  a la 
desinfeccion. 

Lav.\do. — 23.^ — Solo  se  procedera  al  lavado  de  ropas 
dc  eolericos,  despnes  qne  hayan  sido  desinfectadas. 

IMedicinas. — 24. — Se  evitara  el  nso  de  los  medicamen- 
tos  qne  se  annncian  como  eficaces  para  evitar  el  Colera. 

Reglamentacion  del  modo  de  VIDA. — 25. — Dnrante  la 
epidemia  colerica  se  hara,  nna  vida  reglada.  Los  trastornos 
de  la  digestion  predisponen  indndablemente  al  Colera.  Se 
evitaran,  por  consigniente,  los  excesos  de  comida  y de  be- 
bida  y el  nso  de  alimentos  indigestos,  sobre  todo,  los  qne 
tienden  a prodneir  diarreas. 

Eli  JiEDico. — 26. — Si  se  presenta  nna  descomposicion 
de  vientre  con  diarreas,  se  llamara  al  medico  inmediata- 
mente. 

CojiESTiBLES. — 27. — De  ninghn  modo  se  aceptaran  co- 
mestibles qne  procedan  de  nna  casa  infectada. 

Alimentos. — 28. — Se  consideraran  como  alimentos  es- 
pecialmente  sospechosos,  las  frutas,  los  vegetates  frescos  y la 
leclie..  Si  no  estan  absolutamente  libres  de  toda  sospecha 
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deberan  hervirse.  En  los  liigares  infectados  de  Colera,  se 
tendra  la  precaucion  de  coeinar  siempre  la  leche  y los  ve- 
getales. 

Movimiento  de  las  personas. — 29. — La  propagacion 
del  Colera  de  un  lugar  a otro  se  produce  principalmente 
por  el  traslado  de  personas  enfermas  6 convalecientes,  6 
de  personas  al  parecer  sanas,  que  llevan  el  germen  en 
sus  intestines  y van  a desarrollar  la  enfermedad  en  el 
nuevo  lugar  de  resideneia. 

Vlueros. — 30. — El  movimiento  de  viajeros  no  solo 
trae  consigo  el  peligro  para  otros  de  la  propagacion  de  la 
enfermedad,  sino  que  el  mismo  viajero,  en  lugares  des- 
conoeidos,  carece  de  los  medios  de  defensa  que  sabria  pro- 
curarse  en  su  propia  casa. 

i 

El  agua. — 31. — El  agua  es  un  elemento  importante  en 
la  propagacion  del  Colera;  pero  por  lo  que  llevamos  diclio 
se  comprendera  que  esta  muy  lejos  de  ser  el  unico. 

Para  bebida  t aseo. — 32. — Se  abstendra  uno  del  uso 
de  aguas  sospechosas,  no  solo  para  la  bebida,  sino  para 
el  aseo  de  la  persona,  para  el  lavado,  para  la  cocina,  para 
el  fregado  de  los  objetos  de  la  cocina  y de  la  mesa. 

Aguas  sospechosas. — 33. — Se  consideraran  aguas  sos- 
pechosas  las  que  proeedan  de  pozos  mal  construidos,  que 
se  eontaminen  facilmente  por  los  arrastres  de  la  superfi- 
cie  del  terreno,  6 cuyo  uso  no  esta  sujeto  a reglamentacion 
sanitaria.  Sospechosas  son  tambien  las  aguas  de  superficie : 
de  lagunas,  lagos,  estanques,  arroyos,  rios,  si  no  estan 
sujetas  a un  procedimiento  efeetivo  de  purificacion. 

Excrementos.^ — 34. — Son  especialmente  sospechosas 
las  aguas  que  proceden  de  lugares  donde  haya  sido  posible 
la  contaminacion  con  excrementos  de  colericos. 
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Deyecciones  y aguas. — 35. — Se  tenclra  especial  cuida- 
do  en  no  arrojar  las  evaeuaeiones  de  colericos  y todas  sus 
deyecciones,  asi  como  las  aguas  que  se  empleen  en  el  la- 
vado  de  ropas  y de  ol)jetos  que  puedan  estar  contaminados, 
cerca  de  pozos  6 de  fuentes,  ni  en  lugar  alguno  donde  pue- 
dan ser  arrastradas  hacia  depositos  6 corricntes  de  aguas 
utilizables. 

Agua  hervida. — 36. — Se  hervird  el  agua  para  beber  y 
para  el  uso  de  las  personas  y la  easa,  siempre  que  no  se  ten- 
ga  la  seguridad  absoluta  de  que  no  esta  contaminada. 

Filtros. — 37. — No  debe  uno  fiarse  nunca  de  los  fiUros 
doniestieos,  cualquiera  que  sea  su  clase.  Los  mas  seguros 
por  la  base  eientifiea  en  que  se  fundan  estan  sujetos  a ac- 
cidentes  y necesitan  una  atencion  tecnica  que  no  puede  dar- 
les  el  ama  de  casa. 

Declaracion  de  los  casos  sosPEcnosos. — 38. — El  pro- 
pio  interes  y el  bien  general  liaran  que  las  farailias  se  pres- 
ten  a,  la  declaracion  de  casos  sospecliosos,  y soporten  de 
buen  grado  las  molestias  que  esta  declaracion  puede  aca- 
rrear,  aunque  despues  resulten  infundadas  las  sospechas. 

Parte  del  medico. — 39. — No  es  un  error  por  parte  del 
medico  el  dar  por  sospecboso  un  caso  que  no  se  confirme. 
Si  es  un  error,  y muy  grave,  el  no  reconocer  a tiempo  como 
sospcchoso  el  caso  que  despufe  se  confirme. 
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III 

CONSEJOS  A LOS  MEDICOS  PARA  LA  COOPERACIO'N  EN  LAS 

MEDIDAS  CONTRA  LA  PROPAGACION  DEL  COLERA 

Traducido  de  las  Instrucciones  del  Consej0‘  Superior  de  Salubridad 

de  Ale-nania- 

El  exito  de  las  medidas  dietadas  por  las  Autoi’idades 
para  eombatir  el  Colera  depends  en  gran  parte  de  que  re- 
ciban  el  necesario  apoyo  de  los  Medicos  en  ejercicio.  Sus 
conocimientos  1‘aenltativos  los  colocan  en  especial  posicion 
para  apreciar  la  signilieacion  de  las  Ordenanzas;  y por  sus 
relcieiones  con  el  piiblico  tienen  repetidas  oportunidades 
para  ejercer  su  poderoso  influjo  en  el  interes  del  bien  ge- 
neral. La  class  mediea  lia  prestado  siempre  sus  servicios  en 
situaciones  de  esta  class,  de  manera  que  no  puede  dudarse 
por  un  niomento  de  la  buena  voluntad  de  su  coneurso  en 
la  luclia  contra  el  Colera.  Los  puntos  en  que  la  actividad 
del  Medico  en  este  asunto  puede  manifestarse  con  mayor 
ventaja  se  condensan  en  los  siguientes  consejos: 

1.  — Hasta  que  se  determine  definitivamente  la  natnra- 
leza  de  una  enfermedad  sospecliosa  de  Colera  se  establece- 
ran  las  mismas  medidas  con  respecto  a desinfeccion  y ais- 
lamiento,  eomo  si  se  tratase  de  Colera. 

2.  — Las  deyecciones  del  enfermo  se  desinfectaran  se- 
gun  las  reglas  que  mas  adelante  se  expresan. 

Igualmente  se  pL’oeedera  con  los  efectos  ciue  puedan 
estar  contaminados  con  ellas,  como  la  ropa  del  cuerpo, 
de  cama,  el  suelo  etc. 

3.  — El  enfermo  se  aislard  liasta  donde  sea  posible  y 
se  le  atendera  con  especial  cuidado.  Si  el  aislamiento  en  la 
propia  casa  no  es  posible  se  proveera  a que  sea  trasladado 
a un  hospital  apropiado  6 a otro  lugar  cpie  se  liaya  prepa- 
rado  con  medios  de  desinfeccion. 
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Como  que  los  enfermos  de  Colera  abrigan  todavia  por 
algun  tiempo  eu  sus  intestiuos  el  germen  de  la  enfermedad 
despiies  de  estar  enteramente  curados,  y pueden  por  consi- 
guiente  distribuirlo  en  sus  deyeccioues,  debera  manteuer- 
seles  en  aislamiento  basta  que  las  meneionadas  deyecciones 
se  encuentren  libres  del  germen  durante  tres  dias  conse- 
cutivos. 

4.  — Las  i^ersonas  eneargadas  de  la  asistencia  y del  cui- 
dado  de  los  enfermos  deben  recibir  instrucciones  referentes 
a su  eonducta  en  la  desinfeccion  de  su  propia  ropa  y de  las 
manos,  y sobre  la  proliibieion  de  comer  en  el  cuarto  del  en- 
fermo,  etc. 

5. - — Debe  cuidarse  de  que  no  se  arroje  el  material  in- 
fectante,  deyecciones,  aguas  sucias,  etc.,  en  las  cercanias  de 
pozos  6 de  corrientes  de  agua;  lo  mismo  bay  que  decir  del 
lavado  de  ropas,  vasijas,  etc.  Si  oeurriere  la‘  sospeclia  de 
que  se  haya  podido  producir  ya  una  contaminacion  de  las 
fuentes  de  agua,  entonces  se  informara  a la  policia  y es  de 
proponerse  que  el  pozo  sospechoso  sea  cerrado  y que  se  avi- 
so a los  babitantes  del  peligro  de  utilizar  el  agua  infectada. 

6.  — Si  a la  llegada  del  i\Iedico  se  eucuentra  con  que  ba 
fallecido  ya  el  enfermo,  cuidara  de  que  el  cadaver  y las  eo- 
sas  que  bayan  sido  utilizadas  por  el  difunto  qiieden  res- 
guardadas  de  manera  que  se  impida  que  puedan  ser  causa 
de  la  propagaciou  de  la  enfermedad,  mientras  se  baga  car- 
go el  IMedico  oficial  6 mientras  intervenga  la  policia. 

7.  — Se  proeedera  a investigaciones  sobre  la  manera  co- 
mo  se  ba  producido  la  infeccion  del  enfermo,  sobre  la  posi- 
bilidad  de  que  baya  ocasionado  un  nuevo  foco  de  propaga- 
cion,  y sobre  cualquiera  otra  circunstancia  sospecbosa  que 
pueda  afectar  a la  comunidad. 
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8- — Dada  la  importaneia  de  fijar  con  absoluta  seguri- 
dad  la  iiaturaleza  de  la  infeccion  en  los  prinieros  easos  sos- 
pecliosos  qne  ocurren  en  una  loealidad,  debera  el  Medico 
enviar  inmediatameiite  al  centro  6 laboratorio  de  investiga- 
eion  designado  para  cada  distrito,  preparaciones  de  las  hc- 
ces  estendidas  en  laminillas,  mnestras  de  las  deyecciones  sin 
desinfectarlas  y siembras  en  tubos  de  agar  que  se  siiminis- 
traran  a este  olijeto,  con  el  fin  de  qne  se  i^roceda  al  analisis 
bacteriologico.  El  envio  de  las  mnestras  se  bara  observan- 
do  las  instrncciones  para  la  toma  y envio  de  material  de 
investigacion  en  cases  sospecliosos  de  Colera. 


IV 

INSTRUCCIONES  PARA  LA  DESINFECCION 
DESINFECTANTES 

Traducido  de  las  Instrucciones  del  Comsejo  Imperial  de  Alemania 

a)  Cresol.  Acido  Fenico. — 1. — Agna  cresolada  dilni- 
da.  Se  prepara  mezclando  1 parte,  por  peso,  de  solncion  ja- 
bonosa  de  cresol  (cnarta  edieion  de  la  farmacopea  alemana) 
eon  19  de  agna.  Esta  dilncion  contiene  2.5%  de  cresol  crn- 
do.  El  agna  cresolada  (agna  cresolica  de  la  farmacopea 
alemana)  contiene  5%  de  cresol  crndo,  de  manera  qne  pne- 
de  nsarse  dilnyendola  con  ignal  cantidad  de  agna. 

2. — Solncion  fenicada.  1 parte,  por  peso,  de  acido  feni- 
co liqnido  dilnido  en  30  de  agna. 

b)  Cloruro  de  C-VL. — El  Cloruro.  Este  desinfeetante 
es  inntil  si  no  viene  en  envases  hermeticamente  cerrados. 
Debe  de  tener  olor  fnerte  a eloro,  y las  solnciones  deben 
prepararse  frescas  antes  de  nsarse.  Se  prepara  disolviendo 
una  parte,  por  peso,  en  50  de  agna. 

c)  Cal. — 1. — Leche  de  cal.  Se  prepara  mezclando  1 
litro  de  cal  viva,  en  peqnefios  pedazos,  con  1 litros  de  cal. 
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La  mezcla  debe  prepararse  de  la  manera  siguiente : Se  echa 
en  el  cubo  6 vsaija  doiide  ba  de  bacerse  la  mezcla,  % de  un  s | 
litre  de  agua,  y se  ailade  la  cal.  Despues  que  feta  ba  absor-  j 
bido  toda  el  agua  y se  ba  couvertido  on  polvo  se  agrega  el  : i 
resto  del  agua.  ' 

2. — Lecliada.  Se  prepara  disolviendo  1 parte  de  la  le-  3 
clie  de  cal  eu  9 de  agua.  • ' 

d)  Jabon  de  Pot  ASA.— Se  mezclan  3 partes  por  peso,  \ 
■ de  jabou  de  potasa,  jabon  verde  6 uegro,  en  100  partes,  por  i 

peso,  de  agua  liii’viendo.  Por  ejemplo,  Vb  kilogramo  de  ja- 
bon  en  17  litres  de  agua. 

Esta  solucion  debera  usarse  caliente.  I 

e)  PoRMALDEiiiDO. — El  Formaldcliido  es  un  gas  de  olor 
picante  y accion  irritante  sobre  las  mucosas  del  aparato  res-  j 
piratorio  y de  los  ojos.  Se  vende  solucion  acuosa  al  35%  j 
aproximadamente,  que  recibe  el  nombre  de  formalina.  Ob-  ' 
tienese  el  gas  para  la  desinfeecion  evaporando  la  formalina 
por  el  calor  6 nebulizandola  con  vapor  de  agua.  La  forma-  , 
lina  debe  conservarse  en  frasccs  bien  tapados  y al  abrigo  de 
la  luz. 


La  desinfeecion  por  el  gas  se  emplea  en  habitaciones  j 
que  puedan  cerrarse  bieii,  y es  efeetiva  para  superficies  li-  I 
bres  6 a muy  poca  profundidad.  Para  el  empleo  del  gas  es  f 
necesario : 

El  eierre  absoluto  de  todas  las  rendijas  y aberturas  en  3 
puertas,  ventanas  y ventiladores  por  medio  del  pegamiento  | 
d(  papeles. 

Produceion  del  gas  en  la  proporcion  de  5 gr.  por  metro  ; 
cubico  de  espacio. 

Produceion  al  misnio  tiempo  de  vapor  de  agua  para  sa-  | 
turar  el  aire.  (3  litres  de  agua  por  100  metros  cubicos  de 
espacio).  ' 
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Duracdon  de  la  desiiifeecion : siete  boras  por  lo  menos. 
Si  se  duplica  la  eantidad  de  gas  puede  reducirse  a la  mitad 
el  tiempo  de  la  operaciou. 

El  gas  formaldchido,  mezelado  con  vapor  de  agna,  pue- 
de iutroducirse  por  la  cerradura  6 por  cualquiera  otra  pe- 
quefia  abertura  becba  eu  la  puerta. 

Si  se  eiieueiitra  uno  con  las  puertas  y ventanas  bien  ce- 
rradas,  y si  no  bay  ventiladores,  es  preferible  introducir  el 
gas  desde  fuera,  sin  entrar  en  la  babitaeion.  En  estas  desin- 
feeciones  cpie  se  bacen  sin  pegamiento  de  las  rendijas  es 
precise  introducir  una  eantidad  de  gas  cuatro  veces  mayor. 

La  desinfeccion  por  el  formaldehido  debe  practiearse 
solamente  por  proeedimientos  bien  preparados  y por  per- 
sonas experimentadas,  con  instruceiones  especiales  para 
cada  caso. 

A1  final  de  la  desinfeccion  es  de  recoinendarse  la  eva- 
poracion  de  gas  amoniaco  para  disipar  el  punzante  olor 
del  formaldehido. 

f ) Desinfeccion  for  el  vapor. — Son  de  recoinendarse 
las  plantas  y aparatos  manipulados  por  personal  experi- 
mentado. 

En  caso  de  urgente  necesidad  pueden  emplearse  apara- 
tos improvisados. 

Para  la  comprobaeion  de  estos  aparatos  bay  que  exa- 
uiinar  los  inedios  de  introduecion  y salida  del  vapor,  la 
manipulacion  del  aparato  y el  mantenimiento  de  la  opera- 
cion  del  vapor  durante  el  tiempo  suficiente. 

g)  La  Ebullicion. — El  agna  hirviendo,  sola  6 con  sal 
6 soda,  es  un  desinfectante  efectivo.  El  liciuido  debe  cnbrir 
los  objetos  que  se  desinfecten  y debe  mantenerse  el  ber- 
vor  durante  10  minutos  por  lo  menos. 

La  seleceion  del  medio  de  desinfeccion  dependera  de  las 
circunstancias  del  local.  El  Medico  oficial  podra  utilizar 
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tambien  otros  desinfectautes  de  efectividad  reconoeida ; 
pero  las  solucioues  deberan  correspouder  en  su  poder  des- 
iuf ectante  cou  las  que  se  ban  detallado  eu  los  parrafos  (a) 

(g)-  ^ 

Metodo  de  la  Desinfeccion. — 1. — Las  deyecciones  del 
enfevmo  (diarrea,  oriua  y voinitos)  se  desinfectarau  cou 
las  solucioues  cresoladas  6 fenicadas  (a),  6 cou  el  cloruro 
dc  cal  (b)  6 cou  la  lecbe  de  cal  (c)  6 jior  la  ebullicion  (g) 
El  liquido  desiui'ectaute  debe  aiiadii’se  eu  cautidad  igual 
a la  de  la  deyecciou,  y mczclarse  couipletaiueute  cou  ella. 

No  se  arrojara  esta  luezcla  liasta  despues  de  pasadas 
2 boras.  Si  se  usa  el  cloruro  de  cal  sin  diluir  eu  ag'ua  se  em- 
pleariiu  2 cucbaradas  lleuas  cou  colmo  del  polvo  para  cada 
medio  litro  de  deyecciou,  mezclaudolo  peri'ectameute  cou 
esta.  Las  deyecciones  tratadas  de  este  uiodo  puedeu  arro- 
jarse  a los  20  miuutos. 

Los  pauos  que  se  empleeu  para  limi^bar  al  eufermo  se 
arrojarau  iumediatameute  eu  soluciou  cresolada  6 fenicada 
(a)  que  debe  cubrirlos  peri'ectameute.  No  se  cousiderarau 
desiufectados  para  eutregarlos  al  lavado  basta  despues  de 
2 boras  de  iumersiou  eu  el  liquido  desiufectaiite. 

Las  aguas  sucias  se  desinfectarau  cou  cloruro  de  cal  6 
cou  lecbe  de  cal.  El  cloruro  se  auadira  eu  cautidad  suHcieute 
para  j:)roducir  fuerte  olor  a cloi’o,  y si  se  enq)lea  cal  se 
auadira  en  cautidad  suficiente  para  producir  cou  el  papel 
de  toruasol  rojo  uua  fuerte  y duradera  reacciou  alcaliua 
(azul).  Solo  podra  verterse  esta  mezcla  despues  cpe  baya 
durado  2 boras  la  acciou  del  desinfeetaute.  Las  aguas  del 
bauo  se  tratarau  como  aguas  sucias. 

Las  letrinas  se  desinfectarau  lavaudo  perfectamente  el 
asiento  cou  el  agua  cresolada  6 fenicada,  y arrojaudo  abun- 
dautemente  lecbe  de  cal  por  la  abertura.  Durante  la  epide- 
mia  uo  se  vaciarau  6 limi)iarau  las  letrinas.  El  contenido 
de  eubetas  6 toueles  de  las  fosas  movibles,  cpie  se  usan  para 
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recibir  los  excrementos,  se  tratara  con  iguales  cantidades 
de  leclie  de  cal,  bien  mezelada  con  los  excrementos ; y no  se 
retiraran  para  verterlos  sino  despues  de  2d  boras  de  haber 
hecho  la  mezela  con  el  desinfectante.  Las  cubetas,  despues 
de  vaciadas,  se  bafiaran  i^or  dentro  y por  fuera  con  leche 
de  cal. 

2.  — Las  nianos  y cualquier  otra  parte  del  cuerpo  que 
se  contaminen  por  contacto  con  cosas  infectadas  (deyec- 
ciones,  ropa  sucia,  etc)  deberan  desinfectarse  cuidadosa- 
mente  con  el  agua  cresolada  diluida  6 la  solucion  fenica- 
da  (a).  1) 

3.  — Las  ropas  de  cama  y la  ropa  interior,  asi  como  to- 
da  ropa  que  sea  lavable,  deberan  liervirse  (g)  6 sumergirse 
er.  el  agua  cresolada  diluida  6 el  agua  fenicada  (a).  El  li- 
quido  debera  cubrir  las  piezas  y estas  permaneceran  sumer- 
gidas  por  lo  menos  2 boras.  Despues  se  enjuagan  con  agua 
y se  dan  a lavar.  El  agua  del  enjuague  y lavado  puede 
considerarse  como  no  contaminada. 

4.  — Ropa  de  vestir,  todo  lo  que  no  sea  lavable,  como  col- 
cbones,  alfombras,  y todo  lo  que  se  adapta  a la  desinfec- 
cion  por  el  vapor,  se  llevara  a los  aparatos  de  vapor  (f). 

5.  — Todos  estos  objetos  se  empaquetaran  juntamente 
y se  envolveran  en  paiios  6 sabanas  bimedas  con  solucion 
fenicada  (a)  antes  de  llevarlos  a la  desinfeccion,  y si  es 
posible  se  transportaran  en  cubos  6 envases  tapados. 

El  que  baya  manipulado  estos  objetos  antes  de  la  des- 
infeccion  debera  desinfectarse  las  manos,  segun  el  Art.  2. 


1)  El  traduetor  cree  que  estas  desinfecciones  de  las  manos  se 
facilitan  si  se  enjabonan  antes  de  tooar  al  enfermo.  Vease  lo  diclio 
con  referenda  a este  punto  en  el  Articulo  15  de  las  “Instrucciones 
Populares.  ’ ’ 
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6.  — Para  la  desinfeccion  de  liabitaciones  infectadas  6 
sospechosas  de  estar  infectadas,  conio  son  las  que  lian  estado 
ocupadas  por  enfermos,  se  lavaran  perfectaniente,  con  pa- 
uos  mojados  en  cl  agua  cresolada  diluida  6 en  la  solucion 
fenicada  (a),  indniero,  el  lugar  que  ocupaba  la  cania  y 
despues,  en  el  siguiente  orden,  los  ol)jetos  y utensilios,  que 
usaba  el  enfermo,  las  paredes  y el  suelo,  y a veces  tambien 
el  teeho.  Se  tendra  especial  cuidado  de  que  penetre  el  li- 
quido  en  los  rincones,  las  rendijas  y junturas. 

Tambien  se  pondra  especial  atcncion  en  el  tratamiento 
del  lugar  que  ocupaba  el  enfei  mo  6 cl  cadaver,  y de  los  ob- 
jetos,  paredes,  suelo,  que  se  encuentren  dentro  de  la  dis- 
taneia  de  2 metros. 

Despues  se  lavara  todo  con  abundante  cantidad  de 
agua  6 solucion  jabonosa  (d).  Terminada  la  desinfeccion  se 
abriran  puertas  y ventanas  para  obtener  una  libre  venti- 
lacion. 

7.  — El  formaldehido  se  recomienda  espeeialmente  para 
la  desinfeccion  de  superficies.  El  formaldehido  penetra  po- 
co  (e). 

Despues  de  la  fumigacion  por  el  formaldehido  solo  po- 
dran  considerarse  eomo  desinfectadas  las  paredes,  el  techo, 
y las  superficies  libres  de  los  objetos.  Todos  los  demas,  es 
decir,  todos  los  ol)jetos  que  presenten  rendijas,  juntas,  plie- 
gues,  6 esten  acolehonados,  deberan  someterse  a los  otros 
procedimientos. 

8.  — Objetos  de  cuero,  madera  y metal,  particularmente 
los  muebles,  seran  repetidas  veces  frotados  con  paiios  hu- 
medecidos  en  la  solucion  fenicada,  (a).  Se  quemaran  los 
paiios  que  a este  objeto  se  usen. 

Las  pieles  se  humedecran  perfectaniente,  hasta  la  raiz 
de  los  pelos,  con  la  solucion  cresolada  diluida,  6 la  solucion 
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fenicada  (a).  Despiies  de  mantenerlas  humedecidas  por  12 
horas,  se  podra  proceder  a sii  lavado  y limpieza. 

Las  felpas,  terciopelos  y miiebles  eubiertos  con  estas 
clases  de  telas  se  desinfectan  segun  lo  indicado  en  los  ar- 
tienlos  3 y 4 6 se  linmedecen  con  el  agua  cresolada  diluida  6 
la  solucion  feniqada  (a);  se  les  pasa  el  cepillo  mientras  es- 
tan  humedos  y se  esponen  al  aire  y al  sol  por  varios  dias. 

Los  ntensilios  de  comer  y de  beber  nsados  por  el  enfer- 
mo  se  Merven  (g)  6 se  dejan  diirante  media  bora  en  la  solu- 
cion jabonosa  (d)  lavandolos  despues  eon  abundancia  de 
agua.  Las  palanganas,  escupideras,  vasos  de  noche  y efec- 
tos  de  esta  clase  se  desinfectan  con  el  agua  de  cresol  diluida 
6 el  agua  fenicada  ( a),  despues  de  la  desinfeceion  de  su  con- 
tenido,  segun  el  Art.  1. 

9.  — Los  objetos  de  poco  valor  como  la  paja  de  los  jer- 
gones,  y los  paiios  usados,  deben  quemarse. 

10.  — El  piso  de  tierra,  los  suelos,  las  eanales,  depositos 
de  abono  y establos  que  bayan  sido  eontaminados  por  las  de- 
yecciones  de  enfermos  se  desinfectan  vertiendo  sobre  ellos 
el  agua  cresolada  diluida  (a)  6 la  lecbe  de  cal  (c). 

11.  — Si  se  bace  neeesario  extender  la  desinfeceion  a las 
personas  se  bara  que  se  laven  todo  el  cuerpo  eon  jabon, 
dandose  un  bano  general.  Sus  ropas  y efectos  se  trataran 
segiin  los  articulos  3 y 4 y el  agua  del  bafio  segun  el  ar- 
ticulo  1. 

12.  — Los  eadaveres  se  envolveran  en  sabanas  mojadas 
en  las  soluciones  indicadas  en  el  parrafo  (a)  y se  colocaran 
en  sareofagos  impermeables  en  el  fondo,  en  los  euales  se 
colocara  una  capa  abundante  de  serrin,  tierra  u otra  subs- 
tancia  absorbente. 

13.  — La  desinfeceion  de  la  cala  de  las  naves  de  rio  y de 
cabotaje,  asi  como  la  desinfeceion  del  agua  de  lastre  y del 
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agiia  potable  que  pueda  estar  infectada  se  efectuara  segim 
las  direceiones  de  la  Policia  Sanitaria  para  los  puertos  ale- 
manes  en  el  caso  de  naves  de  alto  bordo. 

Qnedan  antorizadas  las  modifieaciones  que  crea 
necesario  el  Medico  Ofieial  en  los  pMrafos  del  1 al  13. 

V 

LA  DESINFECCION  EN  CUBA 

Como  ampliacion  de  las  anteriores  Instrueciones  san- 
cionadas  por  el  Consejo  Superior  de  Salubridad  de  Alenia- 
nia,  anadiremos  algunas  que  la  experiencia  de  nuestro  De- 
partamento  de  Desinfeccion  ha  sancionado. 

Nuestro  Departamento  de  Desinfeccion  lia  adoptado  el 
metodo  de  desprendimiento  del  gas  formaldehido  por  medio 
del  permanganato  de  potasa..  La  generacion  del  gas  se  ob- 
tiene  mezclando  la  solucion  comercial  de  formol  (de  40%) 
con  el  permanganato  de  potasa  en  la  proporcion  de  616  gra- 
in os  de  solucion  a 228  gramos  de  permanganato  para  cada 
mil  pies  cubicos.  1) 

Para  hacer  la  mezcla  debe  usarse  una  palangana  de 
liieiro  esmaltado  de  65  a /O  centimetres  de  vuelo  en  su  parte 
superior. 

Se  usa  constantemente  y con  exito  el  gas  dcido  sulfuro- 
so  que  se  obtiene  por  combustion  del  azufre,  siendo  necesa- 
lio,  para  que  su  uso  sea  efectivo,  la  intervencion  de  un  per- 
sonal teenico. 

En  las  paredes,  los  techos,  los  pisos,  las  puertas  y ven- 
tanas  se  emplea  una  solucion  de  hicloruro  de  mer curio  al 
1 X 1000,  frotandolos  eon  frazadas  empapadas. 

1)  Para  mas  cletalles  puerle  coTisultarse  eil  folleto  El  Nuevo 
Procedimiento  para  la  Generacion  de  Formaldehido  en  las  Desin- 
fecciones,  por  el  Dr.  Enrique  B.  Barn'et,  y publicado  por  la  Junta 
bupenor  de  Sanidad. 
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En  pisos  cle  cemento,  de  losas  6 de  ladidllo  se  puede  em- 
plear  eon  ventaja  el  cMoro-naphtoleum  en  la  proporcion  de 
nn  2 X 100,  pnes  en  la  practica  se  ha  observado  qne  faeilita 
la  limpieza  por  favoreeer  la  desinernstacion  de  los  raismos. 

La  crcolina  qne  ha  venido  usandose  entre  nosoti’os  dehe 
desecharse.  En  sn  Ingar  se  empleara  el  chloro-naplitoleiim 
al  1 6 2 X 100. 

Las  ropas  de  eama,  de  vestir,  colehones,  mantas,  almo- 
hadas,  tapiees,  alfombras,  telas  ricas,  cortinas,  etc.,  deben 
recogerse  enidadosamente  sin  sacudirlas,  y envueltas  en  nna 
tela  humedecida  con  la  solucion  de  hiclornro  seran  transpor- 
ta das  en  un  vehienlo  especial  a la  Planta  para  ser  desinfec- 
tadas. 

Los  miiehles  y objetos  similares  de  lujo  admiten  ser 
friccionados  con  nn  trapo  bumedeeido  con  nna  solucion  de 
acido  fenico  al  2 x 100.  Puede  reeurrirse  para  los  muebles 
u otros  objetos  tallados  a un  pincel  para  llegar  con  el  desin- 
fectante  a todos  los  huecos,  pasandoles  despues  un  trapo 
para  secarlos. 

Las  deyeecioiips  deben  desinfectarse  durante  la  enfer- 
medad,  bien  eon  la  solucion  de  sublimado  6 de  cloruro 
de  cal. 


NOTA 

Puede  consultarse  tambien  el  trabajo: 

COLSLRA  ASIATICO 

NLDIDAS  PROFILACTICA5  ADOPTADAS  LN  ALLMANIA 

Traduccion  del  aleman  por  los  Doctores 

Juan  Guiteras  y Elnrique  B.  Barnet. 
Publicado  en  Sanidad  y Beneificencia,  Boletin 
Oficial  de  la  Secretaria,  Tomo  V,  Numero  4,  abril 
de  1911. 
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OLORD,  without  whom  our  labour  is  but  lost,  and  with  whom  Thy 
little  ones  go  forth  as  the  mighty,  inspire  and  enable  us  to  do  all  such 
good  works  as  Thou  hast  prepared  for  us  to  walk  in.  Look  favorably, 
we  beseech  Thee,  upon  our  humble  endeavors  (especially  ), 

and  grant  to  Thy  servants  a pure  intention,  patient  faith,  sufficient  suc- 
cess upon  earth,  and  the  blessedness  of  serving  Thee  in  heaven;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Almighty  and  merciful  God,  of  whose  only  gift  it  cometh,  that  Thy 
faithful  people  do  unto  Thee  true  and  laudable  service,  mercifully 
hear  our  prayers,  and  grant  to  this  Parish  all  things  needful  to  its  welfare 
and  efficiency.  Guide  and  bless  Thy  servant,  our  pastor,  in  his  life  and 
ministry  amongst  us,  and  incite  all  to  prove  true  fellow-laborers  in  Thy 
vineyard.  Forgive  us  our  sins.  Banish  everything  that  may  hinder  the 
growth  of  Thy  Kingdom,  and  direct  us  in  all  our  doings,  and  further  us 
with  Thy  continual  help.  May  we,  severally  and  as  a congregation,  the 
more  earnestly  show  forth  Thy  praise  in  public  worship  as  well  as  in 
personal  character  and  service,  striving  to  enter  into  Thy  purpose  and  to 
catch  Thy  spirit  and  to  use  Thy  method,  that  we  may  share  Thy  reward. 
Strengthen  and  increase  the  faithful ; rouse  the  careless ; convert  the 
wicked;  recover  the  fallen;  enlighten  the  ignorant;  relieve  the  sick;  com- 
fort the  distressed;  restore  the  penitent,  and  bring  us  all  to  be  of  one 
heart  and  mind  within  the  fold  of  Thy  Holy  Church;  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Thy  Name;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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Oll|p  SUrtor’H 

The  reasons  for  publishing  at  the  present  time,  for  Christ 
Church,  what  is  rather  loosely  called  a Year  Book,  are 
various  and  cumulative.  The  unique  historic  record  of 
the  Parish,  the  varying  degrees  of  attachment  of  the  member- 
ship, the  progress  making  toward  greater  efficiency — these  and 
other  factors  call  for  some  definite  setting  forth  of  current 
conditions  in  accessible  form. 

After  five  years  of  study  and  effort  the  Rector  should  be 
ready  to  file  some  facts  and  statistics  of  interest  and  value,  and 
to  indicate  some  methods  and  purposes  worthy  of  attention. 

That  a steady  stream  of  pilgrims  from  near  and  far,  aggre- 
gating over  30,000  individuals  annually,  is  turned  toward  the 
historic  sanctuary,  testifies  to  its  extensive  inspirational  influence. 
To  take  advantage  of  this  widespread  sentiment,  the  Church  is 
kept  open  daily,  and  noon-day  services  in  Lent  and  Advent  have 
been  established.  Another  satisfactory  experiment  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  welcoming  the  various  public  school 
children  in  groups  of  500  or  more,  with  the  object  of  giving  them 
the  Church’s  message  in  patriotism.  Frequent  special  services 
for  various  societies  and  orders  continue  to  serve  a good  end. 
These  and  similar  extra  parochial  uses  lend  a special  interest  to 
the  work,  and  are  capable  of  further  development. 

The  regular  congregational  worship  and  work  improves,  and 
justifies  a large  optimism.  The  evident  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  population  of  the  district  leave  us  still  with  a larger  resi- 
dent community  than  ever  before.  The  neighborhood  for  which 
we  are  especially  responsible  includes  that  from  Vine  to  Walnut 
Street  and  from  Seventh  Street  to  the  river.  The  public  school 
accommodations  in  this  section  have  in  recent  years  been  doubled. 
One  of  the  congested  districts  of  the  city  lies  here  along  the 
river. 
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The  outstanding  problem  for  contemporary  civilization  is  the 
city.  The  strategic  point  for  municipal  evangelization  is  the 
downtown  church.  If  it  is  suicidal  for  Christians  to  remove 
their  sanctuaries  from  such  districts,  it  is  equally  disastrous  not  to 
utilize  the  irremovable  temple  to  the  full.  Christ  Church  should 
be  made  an  ever-increasing  power  in  the  neighborhood.  With 
such  convictions  the  Neighborhood  House  has  been  begun,  and  is 
already  the  center  of  expanding  enterprise. 

Having  bought  two  lots  west  of  the  church  for  $23,228.79, 
there  has  been  spent  $42,000  more  in  erecting  the  basement  and 
two  floors  of  the  building.  The  old  Sunday-school  edifice  has 
been  torn  down  and  the  dangerous  furnaces  have  been  removed 
from  the  church,  thereby  safeguarding  the  historic  sanctuary 
from  fire,  either  from  within  or  without.  This  large  venture  of 
faith  has  been  met  in  a noble  spirit  of  consecration  by  one  and 
all,  and  will  justify  itself  more  and  more  as  its  significance  is 
fully  realized. 

The  many  beneficent  organizations  finding  accommodations 
herein  are  reaching  larger  numbers  and  doing  their  several 
tasks  with  increasing  efficiency.  The  most  recent  undertaking 
is  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  for  the  children  of  the  vicinity, 
taught  by  four  university  students,  who  thus  utilize  their  time 
and  talents  to  uplift  boys  and  girls  hereabout  during  six  weeks 
of  the  summer  vacation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  show  a steady  increase  in  the  endowment 
funds  during  the  past  five  years.  In  1907  there  was  in  hand  for 
the  support  of  the  Parish  $90,000,  and  for  other  objects  $50,000; 
in  1912  there  was  for  the  support  of  the  Parish  $112,886.91,  and 
for  other  objects  $67,044.83,  an  increase  of  nearly  $40,000. 
That  the  confidence  which  donors  repose  in  the  Vestry’s  judicious 
administration  of  the  funds  is  justified,  will  be  evident  to  all  who 
examine  the  full  and  exact  abstract  of  the  Accounting  Warden 
herein.  It  is  a model,  and  merits  our  grateful  appreciation. 
Quite  as  significant  is  the  development  of  the  congregational  giv- 
ing for  missionary  and  other  outside  causes.  Anticipating  the 
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action  of  the  Diocese,  the  old  Church  was  the  first  to  assume  its 
share  of  the  apportionment,  and  is  regularly  meeting  its  full 
annual  quota. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  clergy  has  been  the 
completion  of  an  accurate  list  of  the  communicants  and  other 
parishioners,  and  not  the  least  of  the  purposes  of  this  publication 
is  to  submit  the  results  of  their  work  in  this  line  and  to  ask  for 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  in  correcting  the  unavoid- 
able errors  in  the  lists.  This  clerical  duty  is  always  difficult  in  a 
community  of  shifting  population,  and  the  difficulties  are  multi- 
plied in  this  case  by  reason  of  the  unusual  motives  for  associa- 
tion with  the  historic  Parish.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  works, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  intimate  knowledge  and  tireless  labor  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  who,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  faithfully  served 
as  Locum  Tenens  and  Assistant  to  the  Recor,  and  won  the  affec- 
tion of  all. 

Naturally  there  are  needs  and  perplexities  urgent  and  intri- 
cate in  our  corporate  life.  A debt  of  nearly  $20,000  has  this 
year  been  assumed  on  the  unfinished  Neighborhood  House.  It  is 
evident  that  we  shall  need  to  continue  to  make  and  solicit  gifts 
quite  as  vigorously  as  heretofore.  The  process,  too,  of  enlisting 
those  who  are  nominally  identified  with  us,  in  sympathetic  co- 
operation with  the  purpose  to  rejuvenate  the  Parish  from  its 
merely  monumental  condition  to  a fraternal  group,  consecrated 
to  the  task  of  leavening  the  community,  is  far  from  complete. 
We  want  all  to  share  the  vision  and  to  lend  a hand.  Certain 
changes  in  inherited  methods  of  management  would  facilitate 
this  process ; they  hinder  the  due  and  effective  co-ordination  of 
our  forces ; a suggested  remedy  is  under  consideration.  Above 
all,  there  is  need  for  a larger  faith  and  readier  devotion  that 
shall  animate  freer  service. 

I wish  to  make  some  acknowledgment,  brief  but  heartfelt,  of 
the  kindliness  and  efficiency  with  which  one  and  all  who  have  been 
at  work  with  us  have  furthered  our  prayerful  purposes.  May 
God’s  blessing  reward  each  and  all,  and  may  His  guidance  and 
benediction  follow  us  in  the  days  to  come. 

Faithfully, 

Louis  C.  Washburn. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH  was  the  first  Church  of  England  con- 
gregation gathered  in  Pennsylvania,  and  dates  from  1695. 
By  deed  of  November  15th  of  that  year  the  lot  on  which 
most  of  the  present  edifice  stands,  including  the  yard  on  the  south, 
was  conveyed  to  Joshua  Carpenter,  the  trustee  chosen  to  hold  it 
for  that  pious  use. 

Beginning  with  the  crown  officers  of  that  time,  such  as 
Colonel  Robert  Quarry,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  John  Moore, 
Advocate  of  that  Court,  and  continuing  with  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernors under  the  Penns  and  various  connections  of  that  family, 
and  ending  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  several  other  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  congregation  in  colonial 
times  included  nearly  every  Philadelphian  of  prominence  outside 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  also  included  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  from  1790  to  1797,  and  many  distinguished 
statesmen  while  Philadelphia  was  the  capital  of  the  nation.  A 
number  of  public  institutions  as  well  as  churches  have  been 
founded  and  nurtured  by  the  people  of  Christ  Church. 

The  site  of  the  pew  occupied  by  Washington  is  now  marked 
by  the  only  double  pew  in  the  middle  aisle. 

The  first  charter  was  obtained  June  24,  1765,  after  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter’s  as  a chapel  of  ease.  It  was  signed  by  John 
Penn,  William  Penn’s  grandson.  It  made  the  Rector,  Church 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  the  United  Churches  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter’s  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  a body  politic.  St.  James’s  Church  was  united 
with  the  others  by  act  of  Assembly,  March  10,  1810,  and  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  act  of  February  5,  1829.  The  separation  of 
the  older  churches  was  consummated  by  act  of  January  13,  1832, 
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since  which  Christ  Church,  continuing  its  old  life  as  the  mother 
church  of  Pennsylvania,  has  had  its  own  corporation,  joining 
St.  Peter’s  only  in  the  management  of  Christ  Church  Hospital, 
a home  for  church  women  founded  by  Doctor  Kearsley  in  his 
will.  Christ  Church  Chapel  is  a place  of  worship  belonging  to 
this  Parish,  the  Vestry  of  which  choose  from  among  themselves 
six  managers,  and  these  in  turn  choose  six  others  from  the 
attendants  of  the  services  at  the  chapel. 

The  Vestrymen,  from  1717  (when  the  minutes  which  are 
preserved  begin)  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  in  1761,  include 
Acting  Governors  Gookin,  Keith  and  Palmer,  the  Asshetons  and 
other  members  of  the  Governor’s  Council ; Charles  Willing  and 
other  Mayors,  and  Andrew  Bradford,  who  published  the  first 
newspaper  in  Pennsylvania.  Chief  Justices  Chew,  Shippen  and 
Tilghman,  Thomas  Willing,  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
Francis  Hopkinson,  the  Signer,  were  in  the  Vestry  of  the  United 
Churches.  Horace  Binney  and  William  M.  Meredith  were  in 
that  of  Christ  Church  after  the  separation  of  the  two  congre- 
gations. 

On  July  4,  1776,  the  Vestry  met,  and,  in  view  of  the  Declara- 
tion that  the  American  colonies  were  independent,  voted  that  it 
was  proper  to  omit  the  prayers  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
The  service  books,  with  these  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  clergy,  are  preserved. 

The  Continental  Congress  attended  service  in  a body  on 
one  or  more  occasions. 

The  first  church  building  was  finished  before  1697,  Governor 
Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  subscribing  liberally.  Within  thirty 
years  following  it  was  twice  altered  to  accommodate  the  increased 
attendance,  the  alterations  of  1711  resulting  in  what  has  been 
called  the  second  church.  In  1725  a lot  adjoining  on  the  north 
was  purchased,  and  in  1727  further  alterations  were  begun 
around  the  former  structure,  which  finally  took  shape  in  the 
present  building  in  the  general  style  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  under  the  design  and  superintendence  of  Dr. 
John  Kearsley,  a Vestryman.  It  was  completed  by  May,  1747, 
except  the  tower,  which  was  finished  in  1754.  Services  continued 
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to  be  held  throughout  the  period  of  construction.  It  was  in  the  1 1‘ 
unfinished  building  that  Whitefield  several  times  preached.  The  1 1 
spire  has  been  several  times  struck  by  lightning,  and  was  repaired  ii| 
in  1908,  exactly  reproducing  the  previous  appearance.  | ’ 

In  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  i i 
United  States  of  America,  this  church  edifice  is  known  as  the  ! I 
meeting-place  of  various  conferences  in  the  organization  of  that  ! 
church  after  the  Revolution,  and  as  long  the  chief  seat  of  Bishop  I 
White,  the  consecrator  of  so  many  Bishops  of  that  succession, 
six  of  whom  were  consecrated  within  its  walls. 

The  interior  was  altered  in  1834,  the  high-back  pews  of  ^ 
Washington’s  time  being  replaced  by  low  pews  and  the  galleries 
being  set  back  from  the  pillars,  under  the  superintendence  of  1< 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  architect  of  Girard  College  and  of  the  dome  J 
and  extensions  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  In  1881  the  j 
present  pews  were  put  in,  and  certain  old  doorways,  turned  into  'i; 
windows  in  1834,  were  reopened,  and  the  tiled  floor  showing  the  li 
gravestones  was  relaid,  thus  restoring  approximately  the  original  | 
arrangements  of  the  interior. 

The  bells  were  bought  in  England  in  1754.  They  were  rung  [ij 
at  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  were  removed  by  jj 
the  State  authorities  after  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  and  i 
with  the  State  House  bell  and  other  bells  sent  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  , 
to  avoid  being  melted  up  by  the  British.  After  Howe’s  evacua- 
tion of  the  city,  the  bells  were  returned  and  replaced  in  the  i 
steeple  at  the  public  expense.  A band  of  eight  trained  men  ring 
the  changes  on  them  to-day,  after  the  ancient  custom. 

The  font  dates  back  to  very  near  the  organization  of  the  ■ 
congregation ; the  candelabra  to  1749;  the  pulpit  to  1769;  the 
new  altar,  in  memory  of  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan,  D.  D., 
brother  of  President  Buchanan,  encloses  within  it  the  Lord’s 
Table,  made  just  after  the  American  Revolution  by  Jonathan  r 
Gostelowe,  a Vestryman. 

Queen  Anne  gave  a flagon,  chalice  and  cover,  still  used  I 
occasionally.  j 

General  Eorbes,  who  captured  Port  Du  Quesne,  was  buried 
in  the  chancel.  The  funeral  of  Peyton  Randolph,  first  President 
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of  the  Continental  Congress,  took  place  in  the  church.  The  body 
of  the  last  Governor  Penn  found  a resting-place  under  a slab 
which  marks  the  spot.  Bishop  White’s  remains  were  translated 
from  the  family  vault  to  their  present  place  before  the  altar  rails. 

In  the  yard  surrounding  the  church  edifice  are  the  bodies 
of  Robert  Morris  and  James  Wilson,  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  of  General  Charles  Lee. 

In  the  burial  ground  at  Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  bought  by 
the  church  in  1719,  were  interred  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin 
Rush,  and,  it  is  believed,  George  Ross,  whose  funeral  is  entered 
on  the  church  records.  Among  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  whose 
tombstones  can  be  found  there  are  Generals  James  Irvine  and 
Jacob  Morgan. 

The  Parish  Library  is  believed  to  have  been  started  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  to  contain  gifts  from  Queen 
Anne;  an  interesting  collection  of  books  came  from  Ludovic 
Christian  Sprogell  in  1728,  and  347  volumes  from  Rev.  Charles 
Chambres,  of  Dartford,  England,  in  1753. 

Several  clergymen  visiting  Pennsylvania  temporarily  took 
charge,  or  at  least  preached  for  some  time,  in  the  absence  of  an 
appointee  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Among  them  appears  to 
have  been  Rev.  John  Arrowsmith,  as  early  as  1697,  he  afterward 
serving  the  Parish  as  schoolmaster.  Others  were  John  Talbot 
and  Richard  Welton,  the  two  American  Bishops  consecrated  by 
non-jurors  in  the  reign  of  George  L,  and  Rev.  William  Smith, 
D.  D.,  first  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  by  virtue  of  a clause  in  Charles  II. ’s 
charter  to  Penn,  was  authorized  at  the  request  of  twenty 
inhabitants  to  license  a clergyman  to  be  allowed  to  minister  in 
Pennsylvania.  Fie  licensed  for  Christ  Church  Rev.  Thomas 
Clayton,  who  served  in  1698  and  1699;  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  who 
served  from  1699,  with  intermissions,  to  1718;  Rev.  John  Vicary, 
1719-1722;  Rev.  Archibald  Cummings,  1726-1741 ; Rev.  Robert 
Jenney,  D.  D.,  1742-1762;  and  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  D.  D.,  1762- 
1775,  he  being  Rector  of  the  United  Churches.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  the  last  named,  the  Vestry,  on  September  25,  1775, 
elected  Rev.  Jacob  Duche  as  his  successor,  subsequently  asking 
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the  Bishop  of  London’s  approbation.  Doctor  Duche,  who  had 
made  the  first  prayer  at  the  session  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
retired  from  Philadelphia  when  the  British  evacuated  it,  and 
Rev.  William  White  was  chosen  to  the  rectorate  April  15,  1779. 
He  served  until  his  death,  July  17,  1836,  being  for  the  forty-nine 
years  following  his  consecration,  February  4,  1787,  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  organization 
and  extension  after  the  Revolution  of  the  body  which  previously 
was  a part  of  the  Church  of  England  and  afterward  took  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Associated  with  him  as  his  assistant  minister  were, 
among  others,  Blackwell,  Chaplain  at  Valley  Forge;  De  Lancey 
and  Kemper,  afterward  Bishops;  and  William  Augustus  Muhlen- 
berg. Bishop  White’s  successor  as  Rector  of  Christ  Church  was 
his  former  assistant,  Rev.  John  Waller  James,  who  survived  him 
only  four  weeks.  Since  then  the  Rectors  have  been  Rev.  Benja- 
min Dorr,  D.  D.,  chosen  in  1837,  died  1869;  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Foggo,  D.  D.,  chosen  in  1869,  and  after  his  resignation  in  1890 
for  some  time  Emeritus  Rector ; Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.D., 
D.  C.  L.,  chosen  in  1891,  resigned  in  1905;  and  Rev.  Louis  C. 
Washburn,  S.  T.  D.,  chosen  in  1907,  present  Rector. 
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Here  the  colonial  governors  had  their  State  Pew,  marked 
by  a finely  carved  coat-of-arms  with  the  royal  mono- 
gram, W.  M.,  still  preserved ; a drawing  of  it  appears 
on  the  cover  of  this  book,  in  the  city  colors. 

On  the  faqade  over  the  east  window  a medallion  of  George 
II.  is  to  be  seen.  It  was  removed  during  the  Revolution,  and 
recently  replaced. 

The  Penn  family  pew  was  No.  60.  The  Washington  pew 
was  No.  58;  the  same  was  also  officially  reserved  for  John  Adams 
while  President,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
on  his  second  visit  to  this  country. 

The  Franklin  family  pew  was  No.  70;  Robert  Morris  sat 
in  pew  No.  52,  and  the  Hopkinson  pew  was  No.  65;  Betsy  Ross 
occupied  pew  No.  12.  General  Cadwallader’s  pew  is  also  suit- 
ably indicated.  Whitefield  preached  here  in  1739. 

In  1728  the  organ,  costing  £200,  was  put  in ; it  was  remodeled 
in  1766  at  a cost  of  £500;  and  again,  preserving  the  keyboard 
and  case,  in  1837,  at  a cost  of  $6000,  by  Henry  Erben. 

In  1785  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  here  organ- 
ized, its  Constitution  was  framed  and  the  Prayer  Book  adopted ; 
and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  English  Episcopate  for 
America. 

For  years  the  Conventions  of  the  Church,  both  General  and 
Diocesan,  were  held  here,  inaugurating  far-reaching  enterprises 
of  evangelization.  In  the  upper  room  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  church  the  first  “House  of  Bishops”  met. 

The  following  were  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate  here; 
1795,  Robert  Smith,  for  South  Carolina;  1796,  Edward  Bass,  for 
Massachusetts;  1812,  Theodore  Dehon,  for  South  Carolina;  1818, 
Nathaniel  Bowen,  for  South  Carolina;  1827,  Henry  Ustick  On- 
derdonk,  for  Pennsylvania;  1834,  James  H.  Otey,  for  Tennessee; 
1844,  Carlton  Chase,  for  New  Hampshire;  1844,  Nicholas  H. 
Cobb,  for  Alabama ; 1844,  Cicero  Stephen  Hawks,  for  Missouri ; 
1845,  Alonzo  Potter,  for  Pennsylvania;  and  1858,  Samuel  Bow- 
man, for  Pennsylvania.  Others  received  their  inspiration  and 
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training  here,  like  John  Henry  Hobart,  who  was  baptized,  con- 
firmed, taught  and  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  by  Bishop  White 
in  Christ  Church. 

The  Primary  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  was 
held  in  Christ  Church  on  Rogation  Monday,  1784,  and  of  the 
first  twenty-nine  annual  conventions  all  but  one  were  held  here. 
The  first  General  Convention  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies 
was  held  here  in  1785,  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  White. 
The  Second  General  Convention  met  here  also,  in  1786,  and  the 
third,  which  completed  the  organization  of  the  Church,  assem- 
bled here  in  1789,  in  July,  and  again  in  September.  At  this 
altar,  the  Holy  Communion,  according  to  the  form  in  the  first 
book  of  Edward  VI,  as  adapted  by  Scottish  use,  was  celebrated 
by  Provost  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
General  Convention  delegates  in  the  congregation,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  it  was  adopted  by  them  as  our  national  form 
of  the  Communion  Office.  The  centennial  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  was  opened  here  October  3,  1883,  at  which 
time  there  were  nearly  fifty  bishops  present  in  the  Church.  The 
centennial  commemoration  of  the  conferring  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Succession  upon  the  American  Church  was  celebrated 
February  4,  1887,  by  simultaneous  services  here  and  at  Lam- 
beth Palace. 

At  the  instance  of  Henry  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Penn’s  Charter  provided  that  that  Bishop  should  have  power 
to  appoint  a chaplain  for  the  service  of  any  congregation  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  twenty  residents  who  might  desire  such 
a minister. 

In  1695,  the  required  number  met,  appointed  a Vestry  and 
purchased  a lot  of  ground,  one  hundred  feet  front,  on  Second 
Street.  The  city  was  in  its  infancy.  There  was  no  minister 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  effort.  Yet  within  a year  the  building 
was  erected,  and  a zealous  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton, 
was  sent  out  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  take  charge  of  it. 
On  his  arrival  here,  he  found  a congregation  of  about  fifty  per- 
sons, which  was  increased  in  the  space  of  two  years  to  seven 
hundred.  He  was  then  suddenly  called  away  by  death  to  his 
rest  and  reward. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  who  came  out 
in  the  year  1700,  with  a license  from  the  Bishop  as  the  min- 
ister of  Christ  Church.  He  received  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 
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Struck  by  Lightning 
May  22,  1908 


sterling  from  King  William  the  Third,  who  also  allowed  thirty 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster  for 
the  children  of  the  congregation.  Both  these  annuities  were 
renewed  by  Queen  Anne. 

Mr.  Evans,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  entered  on  the  duties 
of  his  particular  charge  with  energy,  and  at  the  same  time 
undertook  an  extraordinary  amount  of  missionary  labor.  He 
visited  settlements  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  miles  distant ; preached, 
baptized  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion  wherever  he 
found  persons  willing  to  receive  him.  He  encouraged  neigh- 
boring members  of  the  Church  to  meet  together  and  hold  re- 
ligious services  for  mutual  instruction  and  encouragement.  He 
organized  many  congregations  and  visited  them  frequently,  with- 
out neglecting  his  duties  at  home.  His  flock  in  Philadelphia 
rapidly  increased.  For  four  years  he  had  no  fellow  laborer  in 
his  wide-reaching  field;  but  by  1704,  through  his  instrumentality, 
four  additional  churches  were  erected  in  the  surrounding  set- 
tlements. In  1707  domestic  duty  called  him  back  to  England 
for  a time,  and  while  in  London  he  addressed  a memorial  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  stating  what  his 
labors  had  been,  and  what  their  success,  and  strongly  urging 
that  a Bishop  should  be  sent  over  for  the  Colonies.  In  this 
memorial  he  names  the  following  places  which  he  often  visited : 
Chichester,  Chester,  Maidenhead,  where  he  baptized  nineteen 
children  at  one  time,  Chester  or  Upland,  Evesham,  in  West 
Jersey,  Montgomery,  Radnor  and  Oxford.  “All  which,”  he 
says,  “though  equally  fatiguing  and  expensive,  I frequently  went 
to,  and  preached  in,  being  by  all  means  determined  to  lose  none 
of  those  whom  I had  gained,  but  rather  add  to  them,  till  the 
society  otherwise  provide  for  them.  Montgomery  and  Radnor 
had  the  most  considerable  share  in  my  labors,  where  I preached 
in  Welsh  once  a fortnight  for  four  years.”  He  had  baptized  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  above-named  places  eight  hundred  adults 
and  children.  On  his  return  to  his  Parish,  in  1709,  he  con- 
tinued to  visit  as  before  the  neighboring  settlements,  and  on 
one  occasion  baptized  “a  whole  family  of  Quakers  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen.” 

Mr.  Evans  again  visited  England  in  1715,  at  which  time  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  one  of 
the  English  universities.  He  returned  the  year  following  and 
undertook  the  charge  of  Oxford  and  Radnor,  in  connection  with 
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his  own  Church,  but  the  duties  were  too  arduous,  by  reason 
of  his  age  and  infirmities;  and  he  resigned  in  1718,  to  accept  a 
less  laborious  cure  offered  him  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 
and  there  he  died  in  1721.  The  Society  in  England  bore  this 
testimony  to  his  character,  “that  he  had  been  a faithful  mission- 
ary, and  had  proved  a great  instrument  toward  settling  religion 
and  the  Church  of  England  in  those  wild  parts.” 

But  while  due  praise  is  awarded  to  both  Mr.  Clayton  and 
Doctor  Evans,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  a small  band  of 
devoted  laymen  who,  unaided  and  alone,  before  the  arrival  of 
any  minister,  organized  themselves  into  a congregation  and  built 
this  Church,  the  first  in  the  province,  and,  therefore,  the  mother 
of  all  the  churches  here. 

For  sixty-six  years  after  its  organisation,  this  was  the  only 
Episcopal  congregation,  and  theirs  was  the  only  church  edifice 
belonging  to  our  communion  in  Philadelphia.  The  population 
of  the  city  had  then  increased  to  about  eighteen  thousand ; the 
old  building  had  been  twice  enlarged,  and  then  was  replaced  by 
a much  more  commodious  one ; yet  that  was  filled  and  there  were 
many  applicants  for  sittings  who  could  not  be  accommodated. 
The  Vestry,  therefore,  resolved,  in  June,  1758,  that  it  was  quite 
time  to  build  a second  church.  They  appointed  a treasurer 
and  Building  Committee,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  of  the  congregation,  and  the  work  was  undertaken 
in  good  earnest  “under  the  management  of  the  Minister,  Church 
Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Christ  Church,  for  the  time  being.” 
The  new  Church  was  named  St.  Peter’s,  and  was  opened  for 
divine  service  in  September,  1761 ; and  from  that  time,  until 
the  building  of  a third  church,  the  two  were  known  as  the 
United  Churches  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s,  under  one 
Rector  with  Assistant  Ministers,  and  one  Vestry.  In  1809,  St. 
James’s  Church  was  built  in  like  manner  as  St.  Peter’s,  by  the 
same  corporation,  and  the  three  were  thereafter  known,  until 
their  separation,  as  the  United  Churches  of  Christ  Church,  St. 
Peter’s  and  St.  James’s. 
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T)  LESSED  be  Thy  name,  O God,  that  Thou  didst  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  Thy  servants,  the  Founders  of  this  City,  to  seek  in  this  place  a 
haven  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration,  and  that  Thou  didst  safely 
guide  them  in  their  perilous  venture  of  faith.  We  offer  unto  Thee  high 
praise  and  hearty  thanks  for  their  sturdy  characters  and  simple  lives,  their 
zeal  for  righteousness,  their  just  treatment  of  the  natives,  their  pioneer 
labors  and  for  all  the  splendid  heritage  which,  by  Thy  good  providence, 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  For  these  and  all  Thy  mercies  in  succeeding 
years,  whereby  we  are  enabled  this  day  to  enjoy  the  precious  privileges  of 
enlightened  freedom  and  the  blessings  which  accompany  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious  name ; beseeching  Thee  to  enable 
us  to  show  forth  our  thankfulness  by  a right  use  of  our  inheritance  and 
by  a sincere  and  resolute  consecration  of  ourselves  and  all  that  Thou  hast 
entrusted  to  us,  to  the  honor  of  Thy  great  name.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 
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The  Rector 

Louis  C.  Washburn  317  South  Eleventh  Street 

Rector’s  Warden 

Charles  P.  Keith  308  Walnut  Street 


Accounting  Warden 

William  White,  Jr 1302  Commonwealth  Building 

Vestrymen. 

T.  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D 1802  DeLancey  Street 

William  Easterly  Ashton,  M.  D 2011  Walnut  Street 

Allen  Childs  308  Walnut  Street 

J.  Brinton  White,  The  Coronado,  Twenty-second  and  Chestnut 

Joseph  Ogden  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Richard  Peters  1101  Spruce  Street 

Charles  Davis  Clark 2215  Spruce  Street 

Emlen  Hutchinson  308  Walnut  Street 

Thomas  M.  Seeds,  Jr 341  Pelham  Road 

Edward  Lowber  Stokes  104  South  Fifth  Street 

Secretary  of  the  Vestry 

William  Easterly  Ashton,  M.  D.,  2011  Walnut  Street. 
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Spputipfl  to  tl|p  iiorfoan  (Eonufntioo 

William  White,  Jr.  Allen  Childs 

J.  Brinton  White 

m 

OInmmtttPPfl  of  tljr  Ufotry 

Christ  Church  Hospital 

Charles  P.  Keith  Allen  Childs 

Charles  Davis  Clark 

Finance 

Charles  P.  Keith  Allen  Childs 

Charles  Davis  Clark 

Church  Edifice  and  Burial  Grounds 
William  White,  Jr.  Joseph  Ogden 

Thomas  M.  Seeds,  Jr. 

Music 

Allen  Childs  William  White,  Jr. 

T.  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D. 

Christ  Church  Chapel 

Allen  Childs  Charles  P.  Keith 

Richard  Peters  Charles  D.  Clark 

J.  Brinton  White 

Endowment  and  Memorials 

Charles  P.  Keith  William  Easterly  Ashton,  M.  D. 

T.  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D. 

New  Building 

J.  Brinton  White  Wm.  Easterly  Ashton,  M.  D. 

Allen  Childs  The  Rector 

Revision  of  By-Laws 

Charles  Davis  Clark  Charles  P.  Keith 

The  Rector 
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(irgmtizattnn 

Rector 

The  Reverend  Louis  Cope  Washburn,  S.  T.  D. 
Office,  20  North  American  Street. 
Telephone,  Market  152. 

Rector’s  Assistant 

The  Reverend  Reginald  Heber  Barnes 
600  North  Thirty-second  Street. 

In  charge  of  Christ  Church  Chapel 
The  Reverend  James  R.  L.  Nisbett 
216  Church  Road,  Ardmore. 

Chaplain  at  Christ  Church  Hospital 
The  Reverend  Lewis  C.  Baker 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Frederick  Hall 
1632  Walnut  Street. 

Sexton 
David  Head 

20  North  American  Street. 

Caretaker  of  Burial  Ground 
Robert  Shaw 
Fifth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Janitor  of  Neighborhood  House 
Samuel  Shaw 
20  North  American  Street. 

Mothers’  Meeting 
Miss  Maria  E.  Blakiston 
4413  Osage  Avenue. 

Girls’  Friendly  Society  Secretary 
Miss  Hannah  M.  Cowell 
5718  Thomas  Avenue. 
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• AntKtcAri- 


r/LS£/cr  JT 


^tatiatira 


Baptisms — Adults  8 

Infants  44  52 

Confirmed — Male  14 

Female  13  27 

Last  report  594 

At  present  644 

Communicants — Last  report  487 

Added  new,  27;  by  transfer,  13; 

by  revision,  10  50 

Removed  by  death,  9 ; revision, 

36 ; transfer,  1 46 

Present  number  of  communicants  491 

Marriages  8 

Burials  24 

Public  Services 302 

Holy  Communion 67 

Children  Catechised — Times 39 

Sunday  School  and  Bible  Classes — Teachers  and 

officers  ....  27 

Scholars  ....  245  272 

Other  Parochial  Agencies — Officers  and  workers  38 

Members 295  333 

Parish  Church — Sittings  900 

Jtnattnal  OlmthUton 

Estimated  aggregate  value  of  Parish  property.  Real 

and  Personal $550,000.00 

Encumbrances — On  Church  Edifice  None 

On  other  buildings  and  lands  used  for  Parish 

purposes  15,000.00 

Other  indebtedness  2,800.00 

Endowment  Fund — For  support  of  Parish 112,886.91 

For  other  objects  67,044.83 

Are  your  Church  and  Trust  Funds  properly  se- 
cured?   Yes 
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(Eljnfll  OII|urrlj 

lalanri?  anJi  Jttrmnp  Arrnunt 

For  Year  Ending  April  30,  1912 

• 

Pbincipal  Accounts 

Dr. 


To  Sundry  Investments  for 

Page  6.  Endowment  Fund  |56,181  54 

“ 7.  Endowment  Trust  10,650  00 

“ 7.  Window  Memorial  Fund  34,707  37 

“ 8.  Anna  Maria  Clifton  Fund 943  89 

“ 8.  Rectory  Fund  6,259  49 

“ 9.  Parish  School  Fund  3,530  43 

“ 9.  Sunday  School  Fund  1,420  42 

“ 10.  Graveyard  Fund  1,000  00 

“ 10,  Graveyard  Trust  4,158  30 

“ 11.  Charity  Fund  22,529  46 

“ 12.  Neighborhood  House  65,162  22 

“ 12.  Choir  Boy  Trust  125  45 

“ 13.  St.  Paul’s  School  Scholarship 9,726  34 

“ 13.  Christ  Church  Chapel  Fund 4,263  41 

“ 14.  Christ  Church  Chapel  Trust 20,002  88 

$240,661  20 


Income  Accounts 

Page  5.  Church  General  Account  Expenses $8,959  42 

“ 5.  Rector’s  Discretionary  Fund 440  00 

“ 5.  Cash  Balance  898  04 

“ 10.  Graveyard  Fund  Income  114  49 

“ 9.  Sunday  School  Fund  Income  29  20 

10,441  15 

$251,102  35 
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Pbincipal  Accounts 


Cr. 

Amounts  of  Capital  In 

Page  6,  Endowment  Fund  156,181  54 

“ 7.  Endowment  Trust  10,650  00 

“ 7.  Window  Memorial  Fund  34,707  37 

“ 8.  Anna  Maria  Clifton  Fund 943  89 

“ 8.  Rectory  Fund  6,259  49 

“ 9.  Parish  School  Fund 3,530  43 

“ 9.  Sunday  School  Fund  1,420  42 

“ 10.  Graveyard  Fund  1,000  00 

“ 10.  Graveyard  Trust  4,158  30 

“ 11.  Charity  Fund  22,529  46 

“ 12.  Neighborhood  House  47,362  22 

“ 12.  Choir  Boy  Trust  125  45 

“ 13.  Clark’s  Scholarship  9,726  34 

“ 13.  Christ  Church  Chapel  Fund 4,263  41 

" 14.  Christ  Church  Chapel  Trust 20,002  88 

“ 12.  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  Mort- 
gage   15,000  00 

“ 12.  Loan,  Penna.  Co.  for  Insurances  on 

Lives  and  G.  A 2,800  00 

$240,661  20 

Income  Accounts 

Page  6.  Endowment  Fund  Income  $2,712  46 

“ 7.  Endowment  Trust  Income 429  91 

“ 7.  Window  Memorial  Fund  Income 964  19 

“ 8.  Anna  Maria  Clifton  Fund  Income 73  60 

“ 8.  Rectory  Fund  Income  274  00 

“ 9.  Parish  School  Fund  Income 149  60 

“ 11.  Graveyard  Fund,  Special  119  55 

“ 4.  Pew  Rents  1,993  50 

“ 4.  Offerings  for  Generai  Expenses  605  55 

" 4.  Envelope  System  570  72 

“ 4.  Interest  172  13 

“ 4.  Sundry  Receipts  1,196  89 

“ 4.  Balance,  April  30,  1911  357  15 

" 4.  Rector’s  Discretionary  Fund 200  00 

“ 4.  Rector’s  Discretionary  Fund,  Balance, 

1911  560  00 

" 5.  Offerings  Miscellaneous  Balance  ...  62  00 

10,441  16 


$251,102  35 
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REPORT 

Of  William  White,  Je.,  Accounting  Warden 
For  Year  Ending  April  30,  1912 
Receipts 

To  Balance,  April  30,  1911,  Church  General  Account  $357  15 

Balance,  April  30,  1911,  Rector’s  Discretionary  Fund  . . . 560  00 

Balance,  April  30,  1911,  Offerings,  Miscellaneous  10  00 

Endowment  Fund  Income  $2,712  46 

Endowment  Trust  Income $537  38 

Less  20  per  cent,  to  Graveyard  Trust 

Principal  107  47 


429  91 

Window  Memorial  Fund  Income  964  19 

Rectory  E^und  Income  274  00 

Clifton  Fund  Income  for  Choir  73  50 


Total  Receipts  from  Endowment  Investments. $4,454  06 


Pew  Rents $1,993  50 

Envelope  System  570  72 

Offerings  for  Church  Expenses  605  55 

Offerings  at  Easter  for  Church  Expenses  302  61 

Offerings  at  Easter  for  Rector’s  Discre- 
tionary Fund  200  00 

Offerings  for  Episcopal  and  Convention 

E’und  89  14 

Offerings  for  Sustentation  Fund  42  57 

Offerings  for  North  Convocation  Fund.  146  69 

Offerings  for  Lenten  Services  154  63 

Donations  for  Expenses  231  25 

Dividend  on  Philadelphia  Contribution- 

ship  Policy  30  00 

Insurance  on  damaged  books  200  00 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances  172  13 

Total  Pew  Rents.  Collections,  etc., 

for  General  Expenses  4,738  79 


Total  Receipts  for  Expenses $9,192  85 

Easter  Offering  $1,182  21 

Less  Rector’s  Discretionary  Fund, 

as  above $200  00 

Less  General  Expenses,  as  above  302  61 

502  61 


For  Neighborhood  House  $679  60 

Sundry  Donations  for  same 7,755  13 


Total  Receipts  for  Year  $8,434  73 

Offerings  Miscellaneous,  including 

Easter  (see  contra  for  items) 3,640  35 

12,075  08 

21,267  93 


Total  Receipts 
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$22,195  08 


R r.  Rev.  Henry  Compton,  D.  1).,  I5[Shop  of  London 

KV  WHOSE  I-OKESIGHT  I’KOVISION  WAS  MADE  IN 
PKNN’S  CHARTER  FO  K ‘ FO  C N D I N ti 
THE  CHTRCH 


Expenditubks 


By  Salaries  and  Clerical  Supplies  $4,896  51 

Music  and  Bells  2,057  83 

Fuel  and  Lighting 556  38 

Printing  and  Advertising  175  98 

Miscellaneous  631  04 

Care  of  Silver  at  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  . . 3 00 

Lenten  Services  154  63 

Episcopal  and  Convention  Fund  232  28 

Sustentation  Fund  52  77 

Convocation  Fund  200  00 

Rector’s  Discretionary  Fund,  for  Parish 

Workers  440  00 


Total  General  Expenses  $9,399  42 

Neighborhood  House,  Expenditure  of 

Amount  Received 8,434  73 

Total  Parochial  Expenses  $17,834  16 

Offerings,  Miscellaneous — 

Fresh  Air  and  Outing  Funds  $303  12 

Lenten  Services.  Expenses  as  above 154  63 

Christmas  Festival  37  74 

Musical  Festival  22  52 

Mason’s  Expenses  45  00 

Sons  of  Revolution  Expenses  122  00 

Altar  Guild  20  00 

Girls’  Friendly  Society  25  00 

Easter  Collection  (see  contra)  1,182  21 

Episcopal  and  Convention  Fund  to  General  Ac- 
count   89  14 

Sustentation  Fund  to  General  Account  42  57 

Convocation  Fund  to  General  Account  146  69 

City  Missions 10  00 

Deaf  Missions  36  17 

Colored  Missions  33  21 

Jewish  Mission  32  71 

Episcopal  Hospital  63  13 

Christmas  Fund,  Aged  Clergy  47  18 

Galilee  Mission  10  00 

Bishop  Whitaker  Memorial  (additional)  3 00 

Bishop  White  Prayer  Book  Society  6 14 

Woman’s  Auxiliary  11  15 

Female  Episcopal  Benevolent  Society  11  14 

Deaconess  Fund  10  00 

Domestic  Missions  257  84 

General  Missions  565  45 

Foreign  Missions  254  42 

General  Clergy  Relief  Fund  46  19 


$3,588  35 

Balance  for  Fresh  Air  Fund  62  00 

3,650  35 

Balance  in  Church  General  Account  $246  89 

Loan  to  Graveyard  Fund  Income  (see  below)  ....  114  49 

Loan  to  Sunday  School  Fund  Income  (see  below)  ..  29  20 

390  58 

Balance  in  Rector’s  Discretionary  Fund 320  00 
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$22,195  08 


ENDOWMENT  FUND  PRINCIPAL 


Pennsylvania  Company  fob  Insurances  on  Lives  and  Granting 

Annuities 

Attorney  and,  Agent 


To  Balance  April  30,  1911 $61,233  33 

Premiums  paid  out  of  Income 40  00 


$61,273  33 

Less  loss  on  real  estate  sold 5,091  79 


$56,181  54 


By  Leasehold  Estate  in  40  to  44  N.  Second  Street 

(Annual  Income,  $362.68)  $6,000  00 

Real  Estate,  202  Filbert  Street,  assessed  ....  2,300  00 

Real  Estate,  16-18  N.  Second  Street,  cost 36,216  70 

$4000  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Co.  1st  Pfd. 

Mtg.  5 per  cent 3,815  42 

$3500  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  4 per  cent. 

Bonds  2,854  00 

$1000  Seaboard  & Roanoke  R.  R.  Co.  1st  Mtg. 

5 per  cent 1,(X)0  00 

$1000  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  5 per  cent. 

Bond  1,000  00 

$1000  Erie  R.  R.  Prior  Lieu  4 per  cent.  Bond. . 997  50 

$700  Philadelphia  City  3%  per  cent.  Loan 700  00 

Perpetual  Fire  Insurance  Policies 161  70 

Uninvested  Cash  1,136  22 


$56,181  54  $56,181  54 


Income 

To  Sundry  Receipts,  net $2,712  46 

By  Church  General  Account $2,712  46 

$2,712  46  $2,712  46 


In  this  Fund  are  Included  the  Edward  Jauncey  bequest,  A.  D.  1722, 
amounting  in  present  currency  to  about  $2500;  Dr.  Dorr’s  bequest.  A.  D. 
1869,  of  net,  $4450;  bequest  of  Anna  Maria  Clifton,  A.  D.  1802,  amounting 
to  $1588;  bequest  of  Mary  M.  Colhoun,  1889,  net  $950;  bequest  of  Jane  A. 
Colhoun,  1890,  net,  $950;  bequest  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lewis,  $100;  gift  of  Miss 
Margaret  H.  Bache,  1891,  $100;  bequest  of  Rachael  Ritter,  1901,  of  $1000; 
bequest  of  Eliza  J.  Weeks,  1909,  of  $3567.57;  Miss  Anne  Flower  Paul, 
1910,  of  $1000;  and  others. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurances  on  Lives  and  Granting 
Annuities  was  made  Attorney  and  Agent  in  January,  1898,  of  this  Fund. 
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ENDOWMENT  TRUST  FUND  PRINCIPAL 

Pennsylvania  Company  fob  Insueances  on  Lives  and  Gbanting 


Annuities 

Trustee 

To  Balance,  April  30,  1911  $10,650  00 

By  $7000  Bond  and  Mortgage  in  Allegheny 

County,  5 per  cent $7,000  00 

11  Shares  United  Traction  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh  550  00 

$100  Philadelphia  City  3%  per  cent.  Water 

Bond  100  00 

$1000  Philadelphia  & Willow  Grove  Street 

Railway  Co.  4%’s  1,000  00 

3117  Clifford  Street,  Mortgage,  5 per  cent 2,000  00 


$10,650  00  $10,650  00 


Income 

To  Income  $537  38 

By  Graveyard  Trust,  Principal,  20  per  cent,  of 

Income  $107  47 

Church  General  Account  429  91 


$537  38  $537  38 

WINDOW  MEMOR.IALS 

Pennsylvania  Company  fob  Insueances  on  Lives  and  Gbanting 


Annuities 
Attorney  and  Agent 

To  Balance,  April  30,  1911 $34,707  37 

By  $7000  Erie  R.  R.  Bonds,  4 per  cent $6,693  75 

11  Shares  United  Traction  Co.,  Pittsburgh..  550  00 

Patton  Mortgage,  Twenty-first  and  Norris 

streets,  Philadelphia  3,750  00 

$3000  Philadelphia  & Electric  Gold  5’s  3,000  00 

$4000  Pennsylvania  Co.  3%  per  cent.  Bonds..  3.850  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage,  513  Vine  Street,  Phila. . . 2,500  00 

$1000  Baldwin  Loco.  Wks.  Bond,  5 per  cent..  996  87 

$1200  Philadelphia  City  4’s  1,200  00 

Real  Estate,  209  Church  Street.  Philadelphia . . 12,085  50 

Cash  Uninvested  81  25 


$34,707  37  $34,707  37 

Income 

To  Income  from  Pa.  Co.  for  Ins.  on  L.  and  G.  A. . . $1,005  20 

Rent,  209  Church  Street 119  00 

By  Taxes  and  Repairs  $160  01 

Church  General  Account  964  19 


$1,124  20  $1,124  20 


The  above  balance  of  capita!  is  the  net  receipts  from  the  five  equal 
subscriptions  given  to  erect  the  five  windows  already  placed  in  the 
Church,  viz:  King-Wainright,  Mifflin,  Elkins,  “Martyr,”  and  Creth 

Memorial  Windows. 

The  income  derived  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  windows, 
and  the  balance  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Church.  The  window* 
are  insured. 
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ANNA  NAR.IA  CLIFTON  FVND  FOR  CHOIR 

Pennsylvania  Company  foe  Insubances  on  Lives  and  Granting 

Annuities 

Attorney  and  Agent 


To  Balance,  April  30,  1911 . . 
By  Metropolitan  Electric  Co. 

5 per  cent.  Bond. . 

$943  89 

$943  89 

$943  89 

$943  89 

To  Dividends  

By  Church  General  Account 

Income 

$73  50 

$73  50 

$73  50 

$73  50 

In  1816  Miss  Clifton  left  one  share  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  trust,  “as  the  foundation  of  a fund  for  teaching  six  boys 
at  a choir  to  sing  in  the  orchestra  of  Christ  Church  . . . when  a 

sufficient  provision  shall  be  made  to  answer  that  object.”  The  accumu- 
lated fund  was,  until  1911,  Included  as  a part  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
principal,  and  the  income  therefrom  used  for  the  Choir.  By  resolution 
of  the  Vestry  in  1910  the  fund  was  removed  to  a separate  account, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  Choir. 


RECTORY  FUND  PRINCIPAL 

The  Accounting  Warden 


Treasurer 


To  Balance  April  30,  1911 $6,256  21 

Interest  on  Money  in  Saving  Fund 3 28 

By  Texas  & Pacific  R.  K.  Bonds 


Philadelphia  & Reading  Ry.  Imp.  4’s 

12  Shares  United  Traction  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh . . . 
4 Shares  Philadelphia,  Germantown  «&  Norris- 
town R.  R.  Co.  Stock  

Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society 


$2,000  00 
3,000  00 
600  00 

564  00 
95  49 


Income 

To  Income  

By  Church  General  Account  


$6,259  49 

$6,259  49 

$274  00 

$274  00 

$274  00 

The  principal  account  is  being  slowly  increased  by  the  accumulation 
of  interest  on  the  deposit  in  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society. 
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Rkv.  Richard  Peters,  I).  D. 
Rector  1762-1775 


PARISH  SCHOOL  FVND  PRINCIPAL 

The  Accounting  Warden 
Treasurer 

To  Balance  April  30,  1911  $3,527  88 

Receipts  of  Interest  2 55 

By  Mortgage,  203  S.  Fifty-second  Street $2,500  00 

$1000  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Refunding  Bond. . 953  89 

Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  76  54 


$3,530  43  $3,530  43 


Income 

To  Balance  April  30,  1911  $635  36 

Income  on  Investments  215  00 

By  Coal  $197  45 

Insurance  350  00 

Wages  125  00 

Miscellaneous  28  31 

Balance  149  60 


$850  36  $850  36 


The  principal  account  is  being'  slowly  increased  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  interest  on  the  deposit  in  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
Society. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FVND  PRINCIPAL 

The  Accounting  Warden 
Treasurer 

To  Balance  April  30,  1911  $1,419  87 

Receipt  of  Interest 55 

By  Ground  Rent  (Colhoun  Bequests)  $732  67 

Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society 20  50 

Electric  & Peo.  Traction  Co.  4 per  cent.  Gold 

Stock  667  25 


$1,420  42  $1,420  42 


To  Interest  on  Investments  $141  96 

Amount  Loaned  from  Church  General  Account  29  20 

By  Printing  Books,  etc $76  59 

Debit  Balance,  April  30,  1911 94  57 


$171  16  $171  16 


Income 

The  interest  on  the  principal  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  Saving 
Fund  Society  is  added  to  the  principal  until  said  sum  becomes  suffi- 
ciently large  for  an  investment. 
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GRAVEYARD  FUND  PRINCIPAL 

Tkeasukee  of  Christ  Church  Hospital 


Trustee 

To  Landis  Gift |1,000  00 

By  Investment  |1,000  00 


$1,000  00  $1,000  00 

Income 

To  Income  $50  00 

Loan  from  Cliurch  General  Account  114  49 

By  Debit  Balance,  April  30,  1911 $138  44 

Sundry  Expenses  26  05 


$164  49  $164  49 


This  Landis  Gift  of  $1000  was  given  in  trust,  the  income,  after  the 
termination  of  a particular  estate,  to  be  “applied  to  keep  in  order  the 
Christ  Church  Burial  Grounds,  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch 
streets,  more  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  contains  the  remains 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.”  In  case  the  burial  grounds  should  be  vacated, 
the  income  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

As  some  of  Franklin’s  descendants  have  cared  for  his  grave  thus 
far.  the  income  has  been  used  for  general  purpose  of  graveyard. 


GRAVEYARD  TRVST  PRINCIPAL 

The  Accounting  Warden 


Treasurer 

To  Balance,  April  30,  1911  $3,868  28 

20  per  cent,  of  Income  from  Endowment  Trust, 

Principal  107  47 

Clarke’s  Burial  Inscription  Books,  sale  of  three 

copies  15  00 

Burial  Fees  4 00 

Interest  on  Deposits  and  Investments 163  55 


By  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  

$1000  Newark  Passenger  Railroad  Bond 

$1000  Erie  Railroad  Bond 

$1000  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  3%  per  cent. 

Cons.  Bond  

$600  City  of  Philadelphia  4’s  

$250  Seaboard  & Roanoke  R.  R.  5 per  cent. 
Bond  


$225  33 
1,162  63 
999  09 

921  25 
600  00 

250  00 


$4,158  30  $4,158  30 


Under  the  terms  of  the  Endowment  Trust  Deed.  20  per  cent,  of 
the  income  thereof  is  annually  set  aside  to  accumulate,  until  a prin- 
cipal of  $10,000  is  reached,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  in 
caring  for  the  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets  Graveyard.  By  action  of  Vestry, 
burial  fees  and  proceeds  derived  from  sales  of  Clarke’s  ‘Tnscriutlons 
in  Burial  Ground  of  Christ  Church”  are  added  to  the  Fund. 
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I727-1S03 

176s  in  charge  of  Chri^st  Church 
during  absence  of  Dr.  Pete r>5. 


CHRIST  CHVRCH  GRAVEYARD,  SPECIAL 

Fifth  and  Arch  Streets 
The  Accounting  Warden 
Treasurer 


i!  To  Balance,  April  30,  1911 $149  15 

Colonial  Dames,  Chapter  2 100  00 

Interest  on  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Lewis 75  00 

* By  Caretaker,  Salary $200  00 

Repairs  4 60 

Balance  119  55 


$324  15  $324  15 


CHARITY  FUND  PRINCIPAL 

The  Accounting  Warden 
Treasurer 

To  Balance  April  30,  1911  $22,500  81 

Interest  on  Deposit  of  Principal  28  65 

By  Real  Estate,  Philadelphia,  assessed  

Mortgage — W.  A.  Fleming,  5*/i„  per  cent  

Ground  Rents — 

Front  and  Walnut  streets  $444  50 

1013-1015  Randolph  Street 1,464  17 

(Joint  with  St.  Peter’s)  854 

North  Third  Street 83  34 


$4000  Reading  Co.,  Jersey  Central  Collateral 

Gold  4’s  

$10(X)  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  3%  per  cent 

$1CKX)  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  4 per  cent 

$1000  P.  & R.  Terminal  5 Per  Cent.  Bond  . . . 
) $1000  Seaboard  & Roanoke  R.  R.,  5 per  cent. . 

$2000  Washington  Ter.  3%  per  cent.  Bonds 

Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society 

$750  Seaboard  & Roanoke  R.  R.,  5 per  cent. 
Bond  


$6,500  00 
3,600  00 


1,992  01 

3,900  22 
961  25 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,760  00 
65  98 

750  00 


$22,529  46  $22,529  46 


Income 

To  Balance  April  30,  1911  $87  60 

Rents,  net 483  64 

Ground  Rents  122  84 

Interest  and  Dividend 599  40 

Dividend  on  Phila.  Contributionship  Policies . . 5 25 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Washburn,  for  Distribution $1,249  23 

Sundry  Expenses  44  50 

One-half  of  Joint  Ground  Rents  to  St.  Peter’s 

Church  5 00 


$1,298  73  $1,298  73 


This  fund  includes  legacies  of  Henry  Rigby,  William  Clymer,  Mary 
Andrews,  Mary  M.  Colhoun  and  Jane  Madison,  with  a gift  of  $2000 
from  Isaac  Welch. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHARITY  FUND  INCOME 


As  Repobted  by  the  Rector 


To  Balance  on  Hand,  May,  1911  ?336  18 

Receipts  from  Accounting  Warden  1,249  23 

By  Pensions  and  Grants  $284  00 

Food,  Coal  and  Clothing  273  66 

Summer  Relief  156  64 

Christmas  and  Thanksgiving 52  50 

Burials  and  Insurance  47  99 

Sick  and  Sundries  79  41 

Unemployed  20  70 

Balance  on  Hand  670  51 


$1,585  41  $1,585  41 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE  FUND 

The  Accounting  Warden 
Treasurer 


To  Total  Receipts  to  April  30,  1911 $38,927  49 

Receipts  to  April  30,  1912  8,434  73 

Mortgage,  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society..  15,000  00 
Loan,  Pa.  Co.  for  Insurances  on  L.  and  G.  A.  2,800  00 

By  Cost  of  205  and  207  Church  Street $23,228  79 

Spent  in  Construction  to  April  30,  1911 5,766  71 

Spent  in  Construction  to  April  30,  1912 36,166  72 


$65,162  22  $65,162  22 


In  addition  to  the  above,  15000  has  been  subscribed  as  final  pay 
ments. 

CHOIR-BOY  TRUST 


The  Accounting  Warden 


Treasurer 


To  Balance,  April  30,  1911  $125  31 

Cash  62  14 


By  Amount  Refunded  to  Two  Boys . . 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society 


$217  45 


$92  00 
125  45 


$217  45 


A certain  proportion  of  the  monthly  pay  due  the  Choir  Boys  is 
retained  under  their  contracts  with  the  Church,  to  be  paid  each,  with 
interest,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Choir  In  good  standing. 
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Kev.  Jacdb  Dl'che 

Assistant  Minister  1759-  1775;  Rector  1775-  177H 
AND  Mrs.  Dcciii: 


SVNDAY  SCHOOL  TREASVRY 


To  Balance,  May,  1911  $10  27 

Offerings  425  54 

By  General  Missions  (Lent)  $305  45 

Darby  Mission  (Advent)  17  60 

Anne  F.  Paul  Scholarship  60  00 

Liberian  Scholarship  25  00 

“Spirit  of  Missions”  7 20 

Balance,  May,  1912  20  56 


$435  81  $435  81 


CLARK  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND,  PRINCIPAL 

COEPOEATION  OF  Sx.  PaUL’S  SCHOOL 
Trustee 

To  Accumulation  of  Principal,  as  Reported  to  De- 
cember 31,  1910  $9,726  34 

By  Sundry  Investments  and  Cash,  as  Reported 

December  31,  1910  $9,726  34 


$9,726  34  $9,726  34 


As  the  Income  from  the  Fund  is  at  present  insufficient  to  pay  yearly 
tuition  of  a scholar  at  the  school  (St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire),  the  Fund  is  accumulating.  The  right  of  nomination  of 
pupil  lies  in  the  Vestry  of  Christ  Church,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Rector  of  the  School. 


CHRIST  CHVRCH  CHAPEL  FVND 

Pennsylvania  Company  fob  Insubances  on  Lives  and  Gbantinq 

Annuities 
Attorney  and  Agent 

Bequest  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Nixon,  1890,  to  the  Rector,  Wardens  and 
Vestrymen  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust,  to 
hold  the  same  until  the  income  of  the  Fund,  by  accumulation  of  income, 
or  donations  and  bequests  from  other  sources,  shall  be  sufficient  to 
support  a second  assistant  minister  for  Christ  Church  Chapel,  whose 
chief  duty  shall  be  to  visit  among  the  poor,  namely,  two  thousand 
dollars. 


To  Balance  April  30,  1911  $4,093  84 

Income  and  Interest,  less  Expenses 169  57 

By  Baltimore  Belt  R.  R.  Bond,  4 per  cent $2,000  00 

Norfolk  & Western  R.  R.  Bond,  4 per  cent.  . . 970  00 

Baldwin  Locomotive,  5 per  cent,  bond 992  50 

Cash  in  Trust  Company 300  91 


$4,263  41  $4,263  41 


The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurances  on  Lives  and  Granting 
Annuities  was  made  Attorney  and  Agent  in  January,  1898. 
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CHR.IST  CHVR.CH  CHAPEL  TRVST 


The  Accounting  Warden 
Treasurer 

To  Legacy  of  Alida  G.  Montgomery,  received  Jan- 
uary 21,  1904  $10,000  00 

Legacy  of  Elizabeth  Norris,  received  January 

31,  1909  10,000  00 

Increase  of  Fund  1 00 

Interest  on  Saving  Fund  Deposit 1 28 

By  Ewing  Mortgage,  Panama  Street $4,000  00 

Texas  & Pacific  R.  R.,  Louisville  Division,  1931 

Bonds  3,000  00 

Mortgage.  5943  Market  Street  4,500  00 

10  Shares  of  United  Trac.  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh  500  00 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Cons.  Mortgage, 

4 per  cent 3,000  00 

Chicago  City  Railway  Bonds 2,000  00 

Market  Street  Elevated  Railway  Bonds  4’s...  2,963  83 

Cash  in  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 39  05 


$20,002  88  $20,002  88 


Income 

To  Income  on  Investments $916  00 

By  Chas.  II.  Bannard,  Treasurer $916  00 


$916  00  $916  00 


Of  the  above  $20,000,  Mrs.  Montgomery  left  the  sum  of  $10,000  to 
Christ  Church  in  trust  “to  expend  the  net  income  thereof  for  the  benefit 
and  maintenance  of  Christ  Church  Chapel”  as  Christ  Church  shall 
“deem  most  fit  and  expedient”;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Norris  left  $10,000 
to  Christ  Church,  “in  trust  for  Christ  Church  Chapel.” 

INSURANCE 

On  the  Church.  Windows,  Steeple,  etc.,  13  perpetual  policies. ..  .$53,500 


On  the  Bells,  term  policy  of  3,000 

On  the  Organ,  term  policy  of  2,500 

On  Books,  Plates,  etc.,  term  policy  of 3,000 

On  Neighborhood  House,  2 perpetual,  4 term  34,000 

On  Contents  of  Neighborhood  House,  term  policy  500 

On  Properties  of  Charity  Fund,  perpetual  2,450 

On  16  and  18  North  Second  Street  Property,  perpetual  insurance  10,000 
On  209  Church  Street,  perpetual  and  term  5,500 


The  several  properties  belonging  to  the  Endowment  Fund  are  also 
protected  by  perpetual  insurance  policies. 


July  19,  1912. 

The  accounts  of  the  Accounting  Warden  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1912,  as  above  set  out.  have  been  audited  and  found  cor- 
rect, and  the  securities  in  his  hands  examined  and  found  correct. 

Chas.  P.  Keith  of  Finance  Committee 
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Ki.  Rev.  Wim.iam  W'hue,  D.D. 


HoKX  174S 
Pa.  H.  a.  1765 
Deacon  1770  - 1772 


A SSI  ST  AN  i Ministek  1772  - 1770 
R i-CTOR  1770  - 1836 

Hisnoi’  oi-  Pennsylvania  1787  - 1S36 


1911. 

May. 


June. 


Aug. 

Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Mary  Hanlon 
James  Crawford  Hornor 
Emanuel  Henry  Mills 
Albert  Ashton  James 
Onda  Edwards 
Joseph  Riley  Sheppard 
Sarah  Clark 
William  Beatty 
Edward  Ford  Skinner 
William  Henry  Skinner 
Louisa  Wedekamper  Metz- 
ger 

Marie  Catharine  Geiger 
Marie  Dorothy  Hiltner 
Elizabeth  Moffett  Hiltner 

Alexandra  Cecilia  Marie 
Effen 

Wilhelmina  Sarah  Muller 
Claude  Cabbell  Shorter 
Rose  Mary  Newman 

George  Washington  Deck- 
ert 

James  Tracey  Whiteman 
Richard  Warner  Whiteman 
Daniel  William  Johnston 
John  Francis  Gillespie 
Leila  Elizabeth  Moy 
Walter  Henry  Travilla 
Adolph  Musil 
Francis  Musil 
Donald  Edward  Nicholas 
Elizabeth  Violet  Platt 
William  Raymond  Platt 
William  James  Heller 
Jane  Frances  Strong 


1912. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Henry  Scherpf 
William  Ward  Pell 
Cecil  Holbrook  Pell 
Charlotte  O’Hara  Tucker 
Victor  Clarence  Fisher 


Raymond  Anthony  McDaniel 
Dorothy  Theresa  Stadle 
William  Harrison  Knapp 
William  Charles  Lowney 
John  Patrick  Davidson 
George  Grant  Grauten 
Marie  Elva  Grauten 
Dorothy  Anna  Campbell 
Caroline  Regina  Husted 
Joana  Olive  Herdegen 
Edward  Carroll  Schofield 
Onda  Thomas  Edwards 
Merle  Hamilton  Seitz 
Eleanor  Elizabeth  Botzen 
Horace  Arnon  Richardson 
Stenger 

Frederick  Vallace 
Joseph  Butterworth  Strecker 
Laura  Beatrice  Thistle 
Alice  Helen  Denver 
Mary  Ellen  McCalley 
Mary  Anna  Myers 
Emily  Daniels  Walker 
Margaret  Holtzman  Mc- 
Laughlin 

Joseph  Samuel  Comittee 
Elva  Elizabeth  Anderson 
Charles  Harris  Coons 
Alice  Coons. 
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Olon^rmatiotta 

1312 


Evan  John  Wood 

Charles  Wilcock 

Albert  William  Hellmuth 

Antoni  Nessardi 

Robert  Launcelot  Hiltner 

William  Frederick  Kurrle 

Richard  Holmes  Hague 

John  Chalmers  Da  Costa,  3d 

Elwood  Geager  Christy 

Samuel  Hatch 

Walter  Brano  Kerr 

Louisa  Metzger 

Mathilde  Brano  (Kerr)  Potts 

Anna  Wilson  Kerr 


Caroline  Johnston 
Anna  Marie  Whiteman 
Elizabeth  Moffitt  (Helburn)  Effin 
Priscilla  Fletcher 
Anna  Mary  Fletcher 
Anna  Paul 

Hannah  Irene  Morford 
Elva  Irene  Whiteman 
Louise  Mumford  Gignoux 
Mildred  Fowler  Gignoux 
Joseph  Riley  Sheppard 
Jacob  Frederick  Burg 
Louis  Harry  Feldmann 
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Rev.  John  Waller  James 
Assistant  Minister  1832-  1836 
Rector  1836 


1911. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April, 

May. 

June. 

July. 


Frank  Anthony  Getzinger 
Wilhelmina  Franke 
William  W.  Gray 
Louisa  J.  Keegan 
Adam  Herman  Herdegen 
Joanna  Olive  Bantle 

Henry  George  Dence 
Theresa  Marie  Myers 
Louis  John  Paetow 
Lily  Gavit  Kollock 
William  John  Campbell 
Mary  Emma  Mitchell 


1911. 

Aug. 

William  C.  Christman 
Ethel  A.  Chattin 

Sept. 

Clarence  Byron  Scott 
Amelia  May  Sheldon 

Dec. 

Frank  Alfred  Barnes  Harris 
Clara  Catharine  Spotz 

1912. 

Feb. 

William  Henry  Skinner 
Emma  E.  Marston 

Feb. 

William  Wallace  Wilson 
Gertrude  Pfluger 
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Huriala 


1911. 

May.  Barbara  Bertha  Goetz 

June.  Harry  Theobold  Hey 

July.  Mary  Jane  Kennedy 

Mary  Ruehlmann 
Jane  Hirst 
Albert  Bickford 
Charles  H.  Coons 
Aug.  Caroline  Lavenia  Gillbee 
Anneta  Louisa  Hatch 
Mary  Jane  Haywood 
Sept.  Laura  B.  Borzell 

Oct.  C.  Adelia  L.  McCall 

James  Walker 

Nov.  Mrs.  Catherine  Harf 

Mrs.  Catherine  Rightly 


1911. 

Dec.  Frederick  Krouse 

Helen  Kinsey  Barry 
Harry  Muckenstern 

1912. 

Jan.  Manda  Melvina  Gudnecht 
Mrs.  Isabella  Ogle 
Jacob  C.  Burr 

Feb.  Harrison  Kihl 

Rosa  D.  Meyers 
Anna  A.  Meyers 

May.  Harry  Abram  Burling 
Elias  Frederick  Kropff 

June.  James  Dean 
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Kev.  Benjamin  Dorr,  D.D. 
Rector  1S37-1.S69 


The  Church  is  open  daily  (except  Saturdays)  from  9 to 
3 for  meditation  and  prayer.  Visitors  are  at  all  times 
welcome,  and  information  as  to  the  objects  of  historic 
and  religious  interest  will  be  gladly  given  by  those  in  attendance. 
Certified  transcripts  from  the  Parish  Registers  will  be  furnished 
at  a nominal  charge  for  the  clerical  work. 


11.00  A.  M. 

10.00  A.  M. 

11.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 


il|iilg  ^ommunian 

The  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 

Every  other  Sunday. 

All  Festivals  and  Saints’  Days. 

Christmas  Day  and  Easter  Day  (additional). 


10.00  A.  M. 

11.00  A.  M. 

11.00  A.  M. 
10.30  A.  M. 
2.45  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 


fSlarnIns 

The  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 

Every  other  Sunday. 

Litany  in  Advent  and  Lent. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  October  to  July, 
and  on  Ember  Days  and  Rogation  Days. 

Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Fourth  of  July  and 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Sunday  School  and  Bible  Classes  every  Sunday 
from  September  to  July. 

Evening  Prayer  and  Catechetical  Instruction. 


Saptism 

3.30  P.  M.  Second  Sunday  of  each  month  and  at  other  times 
by  appointment. 


&pprtal  &pratrpa 

12.30  to  12.55  P.  M.  With  addresses,  daily  in  Lent. 

11.00  P.  M.  to  12.05  A.  M.  New  Year’s  Eve. 

8.00  P.  M.  Thursdays  in  Lent,  with  sermons. 

(Sunfirmatian 

11.00  A.  M.  Easter  Day,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

8.00  P.  M.  Preparatory  Instructions  on  Tuesdays  in  Lent. 
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Pragfr  b^forF 


OMOST  gracious  Lord,  hearken,  I pray  Thee,  to  the  peti- 
tions and  intercessions  of  Thy  servants  who  call  upon 
Thee  in  this  hallowed  place ; and  give  us  grace  to  pre- 
pare our  spirits  to  worship  Thee  with  reverence  and  sincerity. 
Quicken  in  us  a deep  sense  of  our  present  need  and  of  Thy 
gracious  nearness,  that  coming  before  Thee  in  penitence  and  with 
a love  for  the  truth,  in  mutual  helpfulness  and  honest  purpose 
of  amendment  of  life,  we  may  be  delivered  from  formalism  and 
hypocrisy  and  render  acceptable  service  unto  Thee,  through  our 
Mediator  and  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


I give  Thee  hearty  thanks,  O Heavenly  Father,  that  Thou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  call  me  to  the  knowledge  of  Thy  grace  and 
faith  in  Thee.  Increase  this  knowledge  and  confirm  this  faith 
in  me  evermore.  Grant  that  I may  henceforth  serve  Thee  the 
more  loyally,  not  only  with  my  lips,  but  in  my  life ; to  the 
increase  of  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  to  the  glory  of  Thy 
blessed  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  and  King.  Amen. 
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Have  you  a pew  or  sitting  in  Christ  Church?  Let  no 
suspicion  of  exclusiveness  hinder  any  one.  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  social  and  democratic  in  spirit  and 
in  habit.  The  Lord  hath  need  of  you ; and  you  need 
Him  every  hour.  The  Church  wants  your  presence  and  co- 
operation in  her  worship  and  in  her  work.  She  belongs  to  you, 
and  claims  your  loyal  allegiance  in  enabling  her  to  continue  her 
blessed  work.  Not  that  any  of  us  can  ever  recompense  her  for 
what  she  brings  us,  much  less  presume  to  patronize  her ; nor 
that  any  who  are  “without  money  and  without  price”  shall  be 
repelled  or  neglected ; but  that  each  may  have  his  or  her  share 
in  the  corporate  life,  and  give  to  it  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered 
him ; having  his  assigned  place  in  the  congregation,  where  he 
and  his  family  may  be  confidently  expected  and  regularly  found. 
Let  not  the  first  thought  of  any  be  “What  can  I get  out  of  it?” 
but  rather  “What  can  I give  and  do  through  it?”  Study  the 
financial  report  and  realize  the  meaning  and  the  limitations  of 
our  trust  funds.  Without  them  the  Parish  would  not  be  where 
and  as  it  is  to-day.  They  were  the  self-denying  offerings  of 
those  whose  devotion  excites  our  gratitude  and  emulation.  The 
available  income  is  wholly  inadequate  for  even  the  minimum 
current  expenses.  If  it  was  sufficient,  and  was  so  treated  as  to 
excuse  us  from  the  duty  or  deprive  us  of  the  privilege  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  in  our  religion,  it  would  be  destructive 
of  its  primary  purpose — i.  e.,  our  spiritual  life.  Endowments 
are  good  and  necessary,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  encourage 
and  enable  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  contributions  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  The  success  and  expansion  of  the  work 
involves  increased  expenditure.  The  upkeep  of  the  new  building 
will,  of  course,  cost  something,  and  each  new  agency  developed 
will  require  support.  Prudent  and  rigidly  economical  must  be 
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our  administration,  but  ready  and  glad  shall  each  one  be  to  aid 
the  holy  cause.  As  the  proceeds  of  the  pew  rentals  and  envelope 
system  increase  or  diminish,  so  will  our  work  expand  or  contract. 
And  right  here  we  want  to  give  hearty  expression  to  our  warm 
appreciation  of  the  singular  considerateness  with  which  one  and 
another  of  our  friends,  whose  primary  allegiance  is  to  some 
other  parish,  have  generously  taken  sittings  here,  and  have  thus 
substantially  added  to  our  revenue.  To  the  considerable  number 
of  such  liberal  helpers  we  want  to  make  this  public  acknowledg- 
ment, and  to  catch  from  their  kindness  a stimulus  to  worthier 
giving  ourselves. 
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Rew  Imiw  ard  a.  Foggo,  D.D. 

Assistani  Minister  1S61-1864;  Rector  1864-1(S40 
Sometime  Fmerttus  Rector 


No.  Name. 

121.  Dr.  A.  P.  C.  Ashhurst 
76.  Dr.  William  Easterly  Ashton 
Dr.  and  Mrg.Thos.  G.  Ashton 

70.  Dr.  T.  Hewson  Bache 

* Miss  Elise  Willing  Balch 
101.  T.  Broome  Belfield 

* Charles  C.  Binney 

1.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
96.  Dr.  T.  Hewson  Bradford 

61.  William  C.  Bullitt 
31.  William  Bumm 

* Edgar  H.  Butler 
117.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cassatt 
115.  Allen  Childs 

* Benjamin  F.  Cills 

98  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Frank  Clapp 

111.  Charles  Davis  Clark 

113.  Charles  F.  Clark 

64.  Edward  H.  Coates 
73.  Mrs.  Edward  Coles 
99.  Miss  Mary  Coles 

67.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Conquest 

52.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Coxe 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Coxe 
Mr.  Alexander  B.  Co.xe 
Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Coxe 

62.  Mrs.  John  E.  Creth 

61.  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Creutzberg 

71.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 

53.  Miss  Alice  Cushman 
Miss  Ida  Cushman 

101.  Charles  E.  Dana 
108.  Richard  W.  Davids 
17.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Da  Costa 
John  C.  Da  Costa,  4th 

112.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Donaldson 

* Henry  E.  Drayton 

103.  Rev.  H.  L.  Duhring,  D.  D. 

* Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn 
108.  J.  Hunter  Ewing 

108.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Farnum 
55.  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Foggo 

69.  William  W.  Frazier 

114.  William  W.  Frazier,  Jr. 

66.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Gill 

* Mrs.  W.  W.  Gray 

68.  Alfred  C.  Harrison 

71.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Harrison 
95.  William  Macpherson  Hornor 
16.  Miss  A.  L.  Hover 
111.  Emlen  Hutchinson 

105.  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson 


No.  Name. 

70.  Miss  Sophy  D.  Irwin 
91.  Mrs.  John  Story  Jenks 

* Miss  Julia  A.  Keim 
78.  Charles  P.  Keith 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Keith 
94.  Miss  King 

* Walter  Lippincott 

101.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Lowber 

71.  Mrs.  John  Markoe 

62.  John  C.  Marsh 

105.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  MacFarland 
67.  James  McCrea 

53.  Miss  Meredith 
75.  Mrs.  James  Mifflin 

115.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
112.  Mrs.  C.  Murta 

65.  Clement  B.  Newbold 
110.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Newbold 

John  S.  Newbold 
C.  B.  Newbold 

106.  Joseph  Ogden 

62.  Buck  E.  Ogden 
61.  J.  Rodman  Paul 

* Samuel  W.  Pennypackcr 

115.  R.  P.  Perkins 
75.  Richard  Peters 

53.  Hon.  Robert  Ralston 
55.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Rand 

* William  Ives  Ritter,  Jr. 

* Edward  S.  Sayres 
57.  Thomas  M.  Seeds 

* Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sibley 

102.  Miss  Mary  Louise  Smith 

63.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Smith 
60.  Isaac  Starr 

63.  John  C.  Stevens 

* E.  Lowber  Stokes 

66.  Dr.  George  C.  Stout 
1.26.  Jesse  Thorn 

18.  The  Misses  Thrasher 

64.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask 

107.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Turnbull 
94.  Clement  R.  Wainwright 
94.  Francis  K.  Wainwright 

116.  Stevenson  H.  Walsh 
74.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Washburn 

* J.  Lawrence  Wetherill 
4.  William  H.  Wetherill 

Miss  Anne  H.  Wharton 
J.  Brinton  White 
William  White,  Jr. 

R.  Francis  Wood 


67. 
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Magdalena  Algayer 
Barbara  M.  Amonson 
Elizabeth  Andrews 
Estelle  B.  Armstrong 
William  H.  Bertolet 
Rusling  Bignell 
*Pauline  Blair 
Maria  E.  Blakiston 
Elizabeth  M.  Blittersdorf 
Genevieve  E.  Blittersdorf 
Frederika  Botzen 
Adrienne  P.  Brinckle 
*Catharine  Brumler 
*Edward  Buehler 
Edward  Charles  Cills 
Mabel  Clay 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Cox 
*Catharine  Cribbs 
Anna  Davies 
*Marshall  S.  Davis 
*Lena  De  Barth 
Minnie  P.  De  Barth 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Donaldson 
Evelyn  L.  Donges 
*Tillie  Duncan 
*Sophia  B.  Ealer 
*Eva  Faust 
*Mary  Jane  Fleming 
Jessie  W.  Fletcher 
Millicent  G.  Foulkrod 
*George  Franz 
*Joseph  Franz 
George  Geiger 
Edith  Laura  Geiger 
*George  G.  Getz 
Antonia  Green 
John  W.  Green 


Elizabeth  Gutenecht 
Myrtle  Love  Hahn 
^Margaret  Hamling 
Rachel  Heidenrick 
*Harry  T.  Hey 
Henry  Herdegen 
*Rachel  Holder 
Addie  S.  Hoover 
*Matilda  Hoover 
Mary  S.  Hufford 
Sarah  A.  Jaggard 
*Lavinia  Keegan 
Robert  Kerr 
Annie  Kerr 
Walter  Kerr 
Kate  Kurtz 
Anna  Lauger 
♦Frederick  Lauger 
^Charles  H.  Le  Fevre 
♦Charles  Long 
♦Sophia  Long 
♦William  McClain 
♦Emma  McClain 
♦Leo  McFarland 
♦Laura  McFarland 
Joanna  McWilliams 
Anna  B.  Maxwell 
Catharine  K.  Meredith 
♦Theresa  Meyers 
♦Winifred  Miller 
Rose  C.  Moegle 
Margaret  Moritz 
♦Mabel  E.  Murphy 
Catherine  Murta 
♦Charles  B.  Noll 
Irene  Noblitt 
Leonore  Noblitt 

* Benewible 
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{Continued') 


Joseph  Ogden 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Outerson 
Violet  Palmer 
Walter  Pettyjohn 
*Charles  Pfluger 
Louis  Pfluger 
Louisa  Pfluger 
Mamie  Pfluger 
Frances  Pollock 
Matilda  Potts 
*Ella  Russell 
*Emma  Schafer 
♦Charles  Hugo  Schmidt 
♦Margaret  A.  Schmidt 
Thomas  Seeds 
Charlotte  Seeds 
Robert  Shaw 
♦Sophia  C.  Sipp 
♦Rose  T.  Sheppard 
♦M.  Adele  Smith 
Mary  Louise  Smith 
*J.  Stadel 
May  Stegman 


Mary  Louise  Stotz 
♦Emily  E.  Strecker 
♦Amelia  Straub 
♦Annie  Straub 
Mary  De  B.  Sweeney 
Daisy  L.  Thomson 
Anna  Thompson 
Emma  De  B.  Truelle 
H.  C.  Van  Syckel 
Minnie  C.  Van  Syckel 
Elizabeth  L.  Van  Osten 
♦Amelia  Wahl 
Emily  Matilda  Wahl 
H.  S.  Washburn 
Henrietta  M.  Washburn 
Helen  C.  Washburn 
Pauline  Watkins 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Weisgerber 
Catharine  A.  White 
J.  Brinton  White 
William  White,  Jr. 
♦Sadie  Windsor 

* Renewable 
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IT  SHOULD  help  and  hearten  us  all  if  we  clarify  our  concep- 
tions of  the  claim  and  charm  of  the  opportunities  for  con- 
tributing not  only  to  the  support  of  our  parochial  work,  but 
as  well  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  dear  Lord’s  cause, 
as  presented  to  us  in  the  Stated  List  of  Offerings.  The  congre- 
gation has  had  no  finer  development  recently  than  that  which 
has  been  shown  in  the  direction  of  their  response  to  the  mission- 
ary call,  and  our  parochial  prosperity  has  been  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  our  unselfishness.  The  Apportionment  Plan  has  led  to 
a truer  understanding  of  our  individual  responsibility  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  The  purpose  is  to  enlist  every  one  of  us, 
so  that  each  one  may  have  some  real  share  in  the  great  enter- 
prise and  win  the  benediction  of  Him  whose  cause  it  is.  Fre- 
quent personal  letters  have  been  addressed  to  all  of  our  people, 
with  the  chief  intent  of  telling  the  vital  facts  of  what  missions 
have  done  and  are  doing  and  might  yet  do,  and  to  elicit  some 
personal  interest  and  help  from  every  single  individual  who,  by 
baptism,  has  been  pledged  to  loyal  service.  In  1909  a committee 
of  five  men  and  women  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Rector  in  properly  relating  us  to  this,  one  of  the  primary  con- 
cerns of  every  right-minded  Christian ; to  keep  us  in  closer  com- 
munication with  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  to  aid  us  in  rising 
to  a fuller  measure  of  our  privilege  in  this  supreme  matter. 
We  have  been  represented  in  the  several  diocesan  and  sectional 
meetings  of  the  Men’s  Forward  Movement  the  past  year,  and 
in  similar  educative  and  inspirational  conferences.  Our  appor- 
tionment and  pledges  and  assessments  have  been  promptly  and 
fully  paid.  Let  us  humbly  thank  God  and  take  courage,  and 
face  the  coming  year  with  the  hope  of  yet  more  nearly  approach- 
ing the  ideal,  of  bringing  each  and  every  one  of  our  members 
to  his  due  measure  of  helpfulness;  for  so  is  the  worth  of  our 
discipleship  tested. 
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Kev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LI..D. 

1891-1‘K)5 


Stalrt  ©ffrringa,  1012-1313 

The  dates  upon  which  we  are  invited  to  make  our  offerings 
for  extra-parochial  objects  are  subjoined; 

September  22 — Special  Agencies. 

F.  E.  Benevolent  Society,  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Prayer  Book  Society, 
G.  F.  S.,  etc. 

October  20 — Convocation  Fund. 

For  maintaining  the  Missions  in  this  Diocese  we  have  pledged  $150. 
November  10 — Episcopal  and  Convention  Fund. 

We  are  assessed  at  $239.02. 

November  28 — Thanksgiving  Day. 

Episcopal  Hospital. 

December  8 — Domestic  Missions. 

Our  apportionment  is  stated  below. 

December  15 — Christmas  Festival. 

December  25 — Christmas  Day. 

Christmas  Fund  of  Diocese  and  General  Clergy  Relief. 

January  12 — Foreign  Missions. 

Our  apportionment  is  stated  below. 

February  5 — Ash  Wednesday. 

Deaf  Mutes. 

February  16 — The  Negroes. 

March  21 — Good  Friday. 

March  23 — Easter  Day. 

Special  Parish  Needs. 

April  20 — Sustentation  Fund. 

We  are  assessed  $52.41. 

May  11 — Whitsunday. 

June  15 — Fresh  Air  Fund. 

These  beneficent  causes  are  dependent  upon  the  annual  gifts 
of  loyal  church  members.  They  are  severally  presented  to  us 
but  once  a year.  If  you  are  absent  when  an  offering  is  made, 
please  forward  promptly,  stating  the  object;  to  the  Rector,  or  to 
Mr.  William  White,  Jr.,  1302  Commonwealth  Building. 

Our  apportionment  or  share  of  the  General  Missionary  Bill 
' last  year  was  $1000,  and  was  paid  in  full.  This  year  a like  sum 
I is  expected  of  us,  and  it  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  December  and 
1 January  offerings  and  by  the  Sunday-school  and  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  contributions.  Every  member  of  the  congregation  is 
expected  to  give  toward  this  “as  the  Lord  hath  prospered  him.’’ 
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5jpgal  Forma  of  Irqurat  arr  aa  FoUoma : 

Srqupat  of  ^ppraonal  J^ropprtg 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rector,  Church  Wardens  and 
Vestrymen  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
sum  of dollars. 

* 

SfutBP  of  iSoal  iEalatf 

I eive  and  devise  to  the  Rector,  Church  Wardens  and  Vestry- 

o 

men  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  their  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  forever,  all  that  certain,  etc. 
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^aly  Sapttam 

The  people  are  to  be  admonished  that  it  is  most  con- 
venient that  Baptism  should  not  be  administered  but 
upon  Sundays  and  other  Holy  days,  or  Prayer  days. 
Nevertheless  (if  necessity  so  require),  Baptism  may  be  admin- 
istered upon  any  other  day. 

And  also  he  shall  w^arn  them  that,  without  like  great  cause 
and  necessity,  they  procure  not  their  children  to  be  baptized  at 
home  in  their  houses. — Rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

I Record  blanks  are  to  be  secured  at  the  Church,  and  should 
he  filled  out  and  handed  in  before  the  service. 

Qlanfirmation 

Careful  instruction  preparatory  to  Confirmation  is  arranged 
for  in  advance  of  the  Bishop’s  annual  visit.  In  this  important 
matter  the  Clergy  ask  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
:ommunicants,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  parents  or 
sponsors. 

All  who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
divine  authority  and  meaning  of  Confirmation  are  invited  to 
attend  the  classes  for  instruction  or  to  confer  personally  with  one 
Df  the  Clergy. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  classes. 

Holg  (Sottunmttan 

The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  every  Sunday  and  on 
iweek-days,  as  shown  in  the  tables  of  services  preceding. 

! The  Clergy  are  at  all  times  ready  to  arrange  for  conference 
I with  those  who  wish  help  or  advice  as  to  proper  preparation  for 
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the  Holy  Communion,  and  they  will  at  any  time  gladly  arrange  for 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  sick  or  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  come  to  the  Church. 

The  proper  place  for  baptisms,  marriages  and  funerals  is 
the  Church. 

Those  who  come  from  other  parishes  and  who  wish  to  make 
this  their  Church  home,  and  all  strangers  are  cordially  invited  to 
enjoy  the  services  of  our  Church,  and  to  enter  into  some  depart- 
ment of  our  work. 

Kindly  make  yourself  known  to  the  Rector  by  leaving  your 
name  and  address  with  the  Sexton,  and  you  will  be  visited  at 
once. 

As  soon  as  possible  bring  your  letter  of  transfer  and  be  en- 
rolled among  our  communicants. 

If  there  are  children  in  the  family,  send  them  to  the  Sunday 
School,  where  they  will  be  placed  under  competent  teachers. 

The  Rector  calls  special  attention  to  the  following  Law  of  the 
Church  concerning  any  one  who  may  remove  from  one  Parish  to 
another : 

“General  Canon  40,  of  Regulations  Respecting  the 
Laity.  A communicant  in  good  standing,  removing  from  one 
Parish  or  Congregation  to  another,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
and  shall  procure  from  the  Rector  or  Minister  of  the  Parish  or 
Congregation  of  his  or  her  residence,  or,  if  there  be  no  Rector  or 
Minister,  from  one  of  the  Wardens,  a certificate  stating  that 
he  or  she  is  duly  registered  or  enrolled  as  a communicant  in 
the  Parish  or  Congregation  from  which  he  or  she  desires  to  be 
transferred,  and  the  Rector  or  Minister  or  Warden  of  the  Parish 
or  Congregation  to  which  such  communicant  may  remove  shall 
enroll  him  or  her  as  a communicant  when  such  certificate  is  pre- 
sented, or,  on  failure  to  produce  such  certificate  through  no  fault 
of  such  communicant,  upon  other  evidence  of  his  or  her  being 
such  a communicant,  sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  said  Rector 
or  Minister.  Notice  of  such  enrollment  in  such  Parish  or  Con- 
gregation to  which  such  communicant  shall  have  removed  shall 
be  sent  by  the  Rector  or  Minister  thereof  to  the  Rector  of  the 
Parish  from  which  the  communicant  is  removed.” 
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“Diocesan  Canon  14,  Sec.  2.  And  the  Minister  of  each 
Parish  shall  keep  a list  of  the  Communicants  within  his  cure. 
He  shall  enter  on  the  list  the  names  of  all  persons  confirmed  in 
his  Parish  who  have  received  the  Holy  Communion,  or  who  have 
been  received  by  letters  of  transfer  from  other  Parishes,  or 
I who,  being  regular  communicants  in  his  Parish,  he  finds,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  are  not  registered  anywhere  else.  And  he  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  annually  before  the  meeting  of 
I the  Diocesan  Convention,  remove  from  such  list  the  names  of 
all  persons  who  have  died,  or  received  Holy  Orders,  or  taken 
letters  of  transfer  to  other  Parishes,  or  been  excommunicated  or 
suspended,  or  who  have  formally  renounced  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  or  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister,  have  per- 
manently ceased  to  be  communicants  of  the  same ; or  who,  having 
removed  from  his  Parish  without  notice,  after  reasonable  time 
and  due  effort,  cannot  be  traced.” 

Those  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  various  activities  of  the 
Parish  through  the  envelope  system  for  offerings  may  obtain 
.envelopes  from  Mr.  J.  Brinton  White,  in  the  Tower  Room,  after 
Sunday  morning  service. 

Information  about  pews  and  sittings  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Accounting  Warden,  or  the  Sexton;  a diagram  is  ready  for 
inspection  in  the  Tower  Room.  Sittings  may  be  secured  at  from 
six  dollars  to  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum,  or 
from  twelve  to  twenty-eight  cents  per  week. 

It  will  greatly  aid  the  Clergy  if  parishioners  will  notify  them 
'immediately  of  all  changes  of  address;  and  particularly  at  this 
time  are  you  requested  to  inform  them  of  any  errors  in  the 
List  of  Communicants  as  printed  on  a subsequent  page. 
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3or  tijp  Work  anb  Uork^ra 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  who  makest  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do  such  things  as  are  good  and  acceptable  unto  Thy  divine  Majesty,  i 
hearken,  we  beseech  Thee,  unto  our  hearty  intercessions  in  behalf  of  all  j 
who  ought  to  be  uplifted  through  this  historic  Parish.  Prosper  every  enter-  i 
prise  consistent  with  Thy  will ; and  especially  at  this  time  bless  the  effort  ! 
to  erect  a Neighborhood  House,  in  which  to  shelter  and  develop  such  i 
agencies  as  shall  apply  Thy  saving  grace  to  our  human  needs.  Inspire  us  ^ 
to  consecrate  to  this  end  whatsoever  talents  Thou  hast  entrusted  to  us;  j 
may  those  whom  Thou  hast  endowed  with  the  stewardship  of  rnoney  be-  i 
stow  it  here  in  such  measure  and  spirit  as  to  win  Thy  benediction;  may 
those  whom  Thou  hast  enriched  with  aptitude  for  helpful  service  gladly 
volunteer  in  patient  co-operation;  and  awaken  in  us  all  such  an  impelling 
sense  of  the  opportunity  and  joy  of  forwarding  Thy  work  amongst  all  1 
sorts  and  conditions  of  Thy  children  hereabouts,  that  to  the  glories  of 
our  past  there  may  be  added  continuing  harvests  of  spiritual  fruit,  to  the 
praise  of  Thy  holy  name ; for  His  sake  who  hath  redeemed  mankind.  Thy  i 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

* 

Blessed  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  who  hast  taught  us  to  love  our  neigh-  : 
bors  as  ourselves,  and  that  all  men  are  our  neighbors  to  whom  we  can 
do  good,  as  we  have  opportunity  give  us  readiness  to  work  by  this  law  of 
love  for  the  extension  of  Thy  kingdom  among  neighbors  that  are  near  to 
us.  Grant  that  we  may  the  more  fully  realize  that  we  are  all  one  body; 
of  which,  if  one  member  suffers,  all  the  other  members  suffer  with  it; 
making  each  his  brother’s  keeper,  and  revealing  the  law  for  the  Church  as 
for  the  individual,  that  he  who  would  save  his  life  must  lose  it.  Let  Thy 
quickening  grace  mass  here  the  forces  that  make  for  righteousness,  that 
personal  character  and  mutual  service  may  abound.  Revive  in  us  the  holy 
zeal  of  the  patriots,  whose  devotion  to  the  common  weal  was  the  making 
of  our  city,  that  we  may  worthily  build  on  their  foundations.  Unite  us  in 
such  persevering  efforts  that  eventually  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may 
become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  who  art,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
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Rkv.  Louis  Cope  Washburn,  S.T.  D. 


1907- 


Harinua  Jtpma 


There  has  been  added  to  the  mural  tablets  in  the  Church 
one  of  singular  appropriateness  and  beauty,  bearing  a 
name  that  is  endeared  to  many  and  that  is  still  repre- 
sented amongst  us  by  valued  helpers.  The  inscription 
runs : “In  Memory  of  Edward  Coles,  for  tzventy-six  years  a 
faithfid  Vestryman  of  this  Church.  i8j/-ipo6.” 

* 

In  an  effort  to  compile  a catalogue  of  the  Early  Silver  in 
America,  the  Colonial  Dames  recently  arranged  Loan  Exhibits 
in  certain  centers,  and  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  Albert 
Jones,  of  London,  to  classify  and  describe  the  various  treasures. 
Mr.  Jones  made  a personal  visit  to  Christ  Church,  photograph- 
ing and  studying  the  interesting  pieces  in  the  parish  collection. 
The  Quarry  gift  of  baptismal  bowl  and  communion  flagon  and 
pattens  has  been  in  use  here  just  200  years;  the  Queen  Anne 
flagon  and  chalice  with  patten  is  four  years  older;  but  the  Kears- 
ley  cup  attracted  more  of  the  collector’s  notice.  The  tradition 
that  it  was  given  by  the  Vestry  to  Doctor  Kearsley  in  gratitude 
for  his  supervision  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Church,  about 
1750,  was  supplemented  by  the  assurance  from  Mr.  Jones  that 
the  cup  was  made  not  later  than  the  year  1610,  and  in  the  city 
of  Cologne.  Other  details  concerning  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
collection  appear  in  his  valuable  catalogue. 

* 

On  Whitsunday  last.  Miss  Erances  C.  Wayne  graciously 
presented  to  the  Church  a fine  miniature  of  the  Rev.  John  Wal- 
ler James,  painted  by  Bridport,  in  October,  1837.  Mr.  James 
was  Assistant  Minister  from  1832  to  1836,  and  was  elected,  in 
1836,  to  succeed  Bishop  White  as  Rector;  but  died  within  the 
month,  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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The  people  were  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  reverently  placed 
his  body  in  the  churchyard,  erected  a mural  tablet  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  built  a church  in  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Wayne,  who  was 
one  of  his  special  admirers,  had  the  miniature  painted,  and  it 
now  hangs  in  the  little  vestry  room,  with  other  pictures  of  the 
parochial  clergy. 

Some  time  since,  Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Jeanes  kindly  donated  an 
engraving  of  Doctor  Dorr,  and  recently  Dr.  J.  C.  Da  Costa,  Jr., 
presented  an  excellent  photograph  of  his  father,  who  had  served 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  on  the  Vestry.  These  welcome  gifts 
but  emphasize  the  desirability  of  enlisting  further  assistance  in 
enlarging  the  collection  of  portraits  on  our  walls.  We  have  as 
yet  no  pictures  of  the  first  six  Rectors : Clayton,  Evans,  Vicary, 
Welton,  Cummings,  and  Jenney.  These,  together  with  Bishop 
White  and  other  worthies,  should  be  represented  in  this  sanc- 
tuary of  their  love  with  portraits  in  oil.  Who  will  aid  in  this 
reverent  purpose? 

* 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  mementoes  to  be  treasured 
in  our  valuable  collection,  and  are  now  prepared  to  preserve  and 
exhibit  them  in  the  fireproof  Muniment  Room,  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood House.  The  following  are  some  recent  additions : 
From  Miss  Gertrude  McCall,  a most  curious  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ing of  Bishop  Hopkins,  made  by  a tutor  in  the  family,  each  line 
in  the  picture  composed  of  letters  which  spell  extracts  from  the 
Bishop’s  writings.  From  Mrs.  Reed,  a manuscript  of  Bishop 
White’s,  being  “Sermon  115,  Of  Religious  Patriotism,  for  the 
first  Thursday  in  November.’’  It  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
his  neat  and  legible  chirography,  on  small  sheets,  sewed  together 
and  bound  apparently  by  himself — a calm  and  able  refutation 
of  current  deistical  misconceptions  of  biblical  teaching  on  the 
godly  man’s  duty  to  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  extant 
Thanksgiving  Day  sermons. 

From  Doctor  Ashhurst  there  has  been  received  a lock  of 
Bishop  White’s  hair,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  family 
for  seventy-five  years  and  more;  and  from  J.  E.  Holme,  of 
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Camden,  a copy  of  Doctor  Smith’s  epochal  sermon,  preached 
June  23,  1775,  on  “The  Present  Situation.” 

No  review  of  the  work  done  at  old  Christ  Church  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  extra-parochial  special 
functions  which  are  celebrated  here.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
stant stream  of  pilgrims  who  wend  their  way  hither,  singly  and 
in  such  groups  as  the  Conference  of  Church  Clubs,  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  and  representatives  of  various 
ecclesiastical  and  civic  bodies,  we  have  had  a series  of  visits 
from  six  nearby  grammar  and  primary  public  schools,  each 
group  composed  of  four  or  five  hundred  nation-builders.  There 
have  also  been  services  and  sermons  with:  The  Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution, in  December,  on  the  anniversary  of  Washington’s  going 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge;  the  Patriotic  Order  of 
Sons  of  America;  the  Governor  and  City  Troop;  the  Descend- 
ants of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
Graduating  Class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Ma- 
sonic Wterans  of  the  State;  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Convention  of  the  Dio- 
cese. The  watch-night  service,  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  is  preceded 
by  a supper  with  the  bell-ringers  and  choir,  and  closes  with  the 
tolling  out  of  the  old  year  and  the  ringing  in  of  the  new. 

Other  occasional  exercises  acquire  unwonted  impressiveness 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  historic  shrine. 

* 

In  Doctor  Foggo’s  Sketch  of  the  Parish,  in  1897,  he  said: 
“Christ  Church  has  always  been  a large  contributor  to  the  Epis- 
copal Hospital.  The  chapel  there  was  built  by  Miss  Hollings- 
worth, an  old  and  esteemed  member  of  this  Parish.  The  En- 
dowment Fund  for  the  office  of  Chaplain  was  given  by  two  other 
members;  Mr.  Washington  Smith,  for  some  years  Warden  of 
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the  Parish,  and  for  many  years  teacher  of  the  Bible  Class  for 
Men,  gave  the  first  half  of  the  amount,  and  his  sister.  Miss  Wil- 
helmina,  completed  it.  On  four  consecutive  Thanksgiving  Days 
a check  for  five  thousand  dollars  was  placed  by  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Smith  in  the  offerings,  with  which  to  endow  a free  bed  in  the 
Hospital  for  the  use  of  the  Parish.  In  1907,  another  free  bed 
was  endowed  in  memory  of  Dr.  Alfred  Weeks,  by  his  widow, 
for  the  use  of  the  Parish.  These  generous  benefactions  continue 
to  the  benefit  of  many  grateful  patients.”  May  the  Hospital 
ever  be  remembered  and  sustained  with  ready  liberality ; its 
Christlike  work  is  far-reaching  and  constantly  growing;  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  generous  gifts  of  its  friends  annually. 
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SOMF  OF  THE  ClIOIR,  1912 


QII|oir 


Organist  and  Choirmaster 
Frederick  Hall 
1632  Walnut  Street. 


Basses 

C.  B.  Hill  J.  M.  Sopp  H.  A.  Meade 

Alto 

Mrs.  P.  Y.  Schelly 


J.  C.  Lingo 

Edward  Buehler 
Andrew  Fleming 
John  Fleming 
George  Geiger 
Joseph  Geiger 
Raymond  Guzman 
George  Hazelton 
Harry  Hoffmann 
Herbert  Herzog 


Tenors 

James  Kennedy 
Sopranos 

Ralph  Herzog 

Arthur  Strauss 

Elmer  Strauss 

Joseph  Noll 

Charles  Pfluger 

Richard  Safran 

Fred  A.  Kuhl 

C.  Vexildomus  Weisgerber 


On  February  1,  1911,  Mr.  Hall  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
choir  and  organ,  and  has  worked  with  skill  and  zeal  and  accom- 
plished much  good.  The  music  at  the  old  Church  is  markedly 
fine.  Following  up  the  thorough  and  effective  method  of  organi- 
zation introduced  in  1908,  new  singers  have  been  brought  in  and 
consistent  improvement  has  been  achieved.  There  are  at  least 
two  or  three  practices  every  week  for  the  boys,  in  addition  to 
the  full  rehearsals  on  Fridays.  In  sweetness  and  musical  quality 
of  tone  there  has  been  noticeable  advance,  giving  promise  of  an 
increasingly  high  artistic  standard.  Habits  of  reverence  are  care- 
fully inculcated,  and  a manly,  Christian  atmosphere  is  maintained, 
with  the  object  of  making  membership  in  our  choir  a recognized 
honor  and  means  of  grace.  Self-discipline  is  encouraged  by  the 
system  of  compensation,  which  provides  for  a Deposit  Fund 
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accumulating  with  interest  to  the  credit  of  each  boy.  Other  privi- 
leges that  generate  enthusiasm  are  the  annual  ten  days’  camp  at 
the  seashore,  the  use  of  the  athletic  equipment  in  the  new  building, 
the  New  Year’s  Eve  supper  and  other  treats. 

The  music  chosen  is  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  musical 
excellence,  the  aim  being  to  adhere  to  the  dignified  traditional 
standards  of  the  Church  in  this  as  in  other  phases  of  the  worship. 
There  have  been  several  services  of  special  interest  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  visits  of  such  orders  as  the  Masonic  Vet- 
erans and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America.  The 
second  of  these  was  particularly  impressive.  The  music  to  the 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  was  composed  by  Mr.  Hall  for  the 
occasion  and  rendered  for  the  first  time,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution.  The  organ  and  choir  were  supplemented 
by  harp,  ’cello,  violin,  flute  and  two  French  horns. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  year’s  work  has  been  the 
inauguration  by  Mr.  Hall  of  a series  of  cantatas  and  motets  at 
the  Sunday  afternoon  services  monthly  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  The  works  rendered  were:  November  26th,  Gou- 
nod’s “By  Babylon’s  Wave”;  December  10th,  Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear  My  Prayer”;  January  21st,  Hall’s  “Now,  When  Jesus 
Was  Born”  (this  latter  was  inscribed  by  Mr.  Hall  to  the  Rector, 
and  sung  for  the  first  time  at  this  service,  from  manuscript)  ; 
February  18th,  Spohr’s  “God,  Thou  Art  Great” ; March  10th, 
repeated  by  request  Nos.  1 and  2;  March  31st,  Gaul’s  “Passion 
Service” ; and  April  3d,  repeated  the  same.  The  attendance  at 
these  Sunday  afternoon  services  has  noticeably  grown,  many 
strangers  joining  with  us,  attracted  by  the  admirable  tonal  work 
of  the  boys.  Mr.  Hall  now  has  the  choir  in  training  for  a new 
series  to  be  begun  in  the  fall.  Mendelssohn’s  “Thirteenth  Psalm” 
and  Gounod’s  “Gallia”  are  promised  for  September  and  October. 
The  wide  appreciation  of  these  services  has  been  helped  by  the 
generous  notices  in  the  local  newspapers.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  made  increasingly  helpful. 

That  such  excellent  results  are  secured  is  remarkable,  when 
one  remembers  how  limited  and  antiquated  is  our  organ.  The 
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first  instrument  was  installed  in  1728  at  a cost  of  £200.  It  was 
replaced  in  1766,  and  again,  in  1837,  Mr.  Henry  Erben  remod- 
eled and  expanded  it  at  a cost  of  $6000.  This  is  the  instru- 
ment still  in  use  with  us,  hallowed  by  many  associations,  indeed, 
but  lacking  the  resources  and  equipment  so  essential  for  the  mod- 
ern player;  so  widely  different  from  the  type  of  organ  for  which 
all  published  music  available  to-day  is  written,  that  quite  nine- 
tenths  of  the  selections  rendered  on  it  must  be  rearranged  and 
readapted  to  both  the  mechanical  and  musical  limitations  of  the 
instrument.  There  is  consolation,  to  be  sure,  in  the  beautifully 
mellow  quality  of  most  of  the  pipes  that  we  have.  The  fact  is — 
and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  insert  the  reminder 
here — the  next  and  present  equipment  need  for  the  church  is  the 
reconstruction  of  the  organ.  The  limit  of  patching  the  worn-out 
mechanism  must  soon  be  reached.  The  fine  old  case  and  perhaps 
85  per  cent,  of  the  present  pipes  should  be  retained,  both  for  senti- 
mental and  artistic  considerations.  A few  additional  stops  should 
be  provided  to  give  necessary  contrast  of  tone  color,  the  key- 
board should  be  extended  to  normal  range,  and  pneumatic  action 
should  be  introduced  throughout.  Estimates  for  such  an  im- 
provement, with  more  or  less  variations,  have  been  drawn  up,  and, 
doubtless,  in  due  course  some  way  will  be  found  for  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  end.  When  that  happy  day  dawns,  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  an  approach  to  the  organ  loft  through  the 
arch  from  the  tower  room.  The  provision  of  such  facilities 
would  give  merited  encouragement  to  those  who  are  so  felicitously 
leading  the  praises  of  increasing  congregations. 
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By  advent,  1909,  there  was  a recognized  need  for  a group 
I of  young  women  who  would  take  reverent  oversight  of 
the  Sanctuary  and  its  ornaments.  A few  of  those  who 
met  in  the  Mission  Study  Class  were  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Wash- 
burn to  occupy  themselves  with  needle-work  during  the  readings. 
They  made  towels  and  purificators,  made  and  embroidered  a 
chalice  veil  and  a fair  linen  cloth,  embroidered  a surplice  which 
had  been  made  to  order,  and  made  and  embroidered  a stole.  A 
pulpit  fall  was  also  renovated  by  the  donor,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wain- 
wright. 

The  Chapter  now  is  composed  of  the  following; 

President, 

Miss  Ashton. 

Secretary, 

Miss  Bradford. 

Treasurer, 

Miss  Ann  Search. 

Miss  Helen  Washburn.  Miss  Emma  Dor*. 

Miss  Katherine  Childs.  Miss  Harris. 

Summer  Committee, 

Miss  Margaret  Moritz.  Miss  Mattie  Wahl. 


The  Chapter  has  the  care  of  everything  belonging  to  the 
altar  and  chancel.  It  takes  charge  of  the  furnishing  and  re- 
pairing and  washing  of  all  the  linens,  and  of  the  vestments  of 
the  clergy,  and  will  also  receive  and  arrange  and  distribute  to 
the  sick  flowers  for  the  altar. 

The  dates  that  have  been  bespoken  by  donors  of  flowers  for 
the  current  year  are  as  follows ; 


May  5th Miss  Harris 

May  12th Mr.  R.  F.  Wood 

May  19th Mrs.  Search 


May  26th Mr.  Wm.  Bumm 

June  9th,  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  in 
memoriam,  A.  F.  P. 
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June  16th Mr.  Wm.  White,  Jr. 

June  23d,  Mothers’  Meeting,  in 
memoriam,  A.  F.  P. 

July  28th,  Miss  Fletcher’s  Class,  in 
memoriam. 

September  8th Mr.  Barnes 

October  27th. . .Mr.  Wm.  White,  Jr. 

November  1st Mrs.  Creth 

November  3d Mrs.  Washburn 

November  10th Mrs.  Washburn 

November  Nth Miss  Smith 

November  24th Mrs.  Washburn 

December  8th Mrs.  Da  Costa 

January  5th Mrs.  A.  B.  Coxe 


January  I2th Miss  Church 

January  19th Mrs.  Da  Costa 

January  26th Mrs.  A.  B.  Coxe 

February  9th Miss  Ashton 

February  16th Mrs.  Putnam 

February  23d Mrs.  Stout 

March  2d Mrs.  C.  E.  Coxe 

March  9th Mrs.  C.  E.  Coxe 

March  16th Mrs.  C.  E.  Coxe 

March  23d Mrs.  C.  E.  Coxe 

March  30th Mrs.  C.  E.  Coxe 

April  6th Mrs.  Keith 

April  Nth Mrs.  Seeds 


On  the  major  festivals  Mrs.  Creth  and  Mrs.  Mifflin  have 
their  memorial  windows  tastefully  decorated. 

The  remaining  Sundays  have  hitherto  been  generously  cared 
for  by  one  or  two  friends. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  any  one,  who  is  willing, 
to  furnish  the  flowers  for  one  or  more  Sundays,  select  a date 
or  dates  from  the  following; 


September  ISth,  22d,  and  29th. 
October  6th,  Nth,  and  20th. 
December  1st,  Nth,  22d,  25th  and 
29th. 

And  August  3d,  10th, 


February  2d. 

April  20th  and  27th. 
June  1st  and  29th. 

July  6th,  Nth  and  20th. 
Nth,  24th  and  31st. 


« 

SreaBurfr’B  Seport 


Balance,  May  1st,  1911 $13.06 

Contributions  148.00 

Total  $161.06 

Paid  for  flowers  $132.00 

For  vestment  materials 13.61 

Balance,  May  1,  1912  15.45 

Total  $161.06 
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Among  the  interesting  treasures  of  the  Parish  are  its  bells. 
The  original  two  were,  after  long  use  here,  loaned  to 
^ other  congregations,  and  are  still  in  use — the  one  at 
Christ  Church  Chapel  and  the  other  at  the  Hospital.  The  present 
eight  were  purchased  in  England  in  1754  and  hung  in  the  newly 
constructed  tower,  from  which  they  have  been  rung  ever  since. 
The  most  noteworthy  association  with  this  fine  peal  is  that  they 
caught  up  the  message  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  1776.  Upon  the 
British  occupation  they  were  taken  down  and  hidden,  to  prevent 
their  being  recast  into  implements  of  war  for  the  enemy.  From 
the  minutes  of  the  Vestry  in  1858,  it  appears  that  the  ringers  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £19  yearly  for  ringing  the  changes  on  Sun- 
days; they  were  rung  also  on  Christmas  Day,  New  Year’s  Day, 
Easter  Sunday,  Whitsuntide,  May  29th  and  November  5th.  They 
were  rung  one  night  a week  for  improvement  in  the  art,  and  were 
not  rung  at  any  other  time  except  upon  order  of  the  Vestry  and 
the  payment  of  30  shillings  by  the  appellant  to  the  ringers.  On 
Sunday,  June  9,  1850,  there  was  rung  on  them  in  three  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes  the  first  complete  peal  ever  rung  in  the  United 
States — Holt’s  ten-part  peal  of  “Grandsire  Triples,”  as  recorded 
on  the  tablet  in  the  Bell  Chamber ; the  performers  of  this  record 
feat  were  Colon  Thomas  Le  Sage,  Charles  Rahill,  Frederick 
Wade,  Henry  W.  Haley,  James  Hewett,  William  Lobb,  Edward 
Sawyer,  Richard  Bodd  and  John  Davey.  This  band  of  trained 
ringers  were  brought  together  fortuitously  by  the  coming  of  the 
P.  T.  Barnum  Show,  in  whose  famous  aggregation  four  of  these 
men  were  performing  with  hand  bells.  In  later  years  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  maintaining  a trained  band  of  ringers,  and 
for  considerable  periods  the  bells  were  chimed  instead  of  being 
rung. 

In  1884  our  capable  Sexton,  David  Head,  was  secured,  and 
in  due  time  he  trained  a new  band  of  ringers  who,  from  1887 
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Bell-Ringers  during  Founders’  Week 


to  1892,  did  their  work  well.  After  another  intermission  the 
group  was  re-formed  and  kept  faithfully  at  it  from  1894  until 
1899.  Again  they  broke  up,  and  for  nine  years  the  bells  were 
chimed  or  tolled.  In  1908  the  same  band  was  reassembled  at 
the  request  of  Doctor  Washburn,  with  the  special  object  of 
“ringing  the  changes,”  in  connection  with  the  commemoration 
of  the  225th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city.  The  band 
included  the  following  men : 


To  fittingly  join  in  the  observance  of  Founders’  Week,  a 
noonday  service  was  arranged  for  each  day,  with  historic 
addresses;  and  for  a half-hour  before  each  of  these  services  the 
changes  were  rung  on  the  bells  by  these  men.  To  reimburse 
them  for  the  time  taken  from  their  week-day  business,  a sum 
of  $115  was  raised  by  Miss  Meredith  from  a dozen  friends.  The 
revival  of  the  olden  custom  met  with  such  approval  that  we 
were  induced  to  continue  it  as  a regular  habit.  There  is  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  distinction  in  maintaining  perhaps 
the  only  band  of  trained  ringers  in  this  country ; and  there  is 
special  gratification  felt  that  every  man  of  the  group  is  a com- 
municant of  the  parish.  It  was  a goodly  sight  when  the  sturdy 
fellows,  marching  in  twos  from  the  tower  room  to  the  altar  rail, 
came  for  their  corporate  communion  and  so  religiously  inaugu- 
rated their  labor  for  the  Church.  The  band  at  present  is  com- 
posed of  the  following; 


David  Head 
Harry  Kraft 
Otto  Herdegen 
Theodore  Herdegen 
Charles  Herdegen 


Herman  Herdegen 
William  Nollinger 
Herman  Willitts 
Frank  Snyder 


David  Head 
Charles  Herdegen 
Herman  Herdegen 
Theodore  Herdegen 
Philip  Lair 


George  Bertolet 
William  Krebs 
Edward  Smith 
John  Hull 
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Officers  and  Teachers 

Rev.  Louis  C.  Washburn,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector 
Rev.  R.  Heber  Barnes,  Superintendent 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Weeks,  Secretary 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Giles,  Treasurer 
Mr.  Berthold  J.  Ruehlmann,  Librarian 
Mr.  Frederick  Hall,  Organist 

Primary  Department  Teachers 

Miss  Helen  C.  Washburn  Miss  Elizabeth  Ellicott 

Miss  Janet  Childs  Miss  Catherine  Newbold 


Main  School  Teachers 


CLASS. 

class. 

1. 

Miss 

Hanna  M.  Cowell 

10. 

Miss  Anne  Search 

2. 

Miss 

Amelia  K.  Straub 

11. 

Miss  Jessie  W.  Fletcher 

3. 

Mrs. 

Louise  Stewart 

12. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Cills 

4. 

Miss 

Nellie  Alexander 

13. 

Miss  Augusta  Weisgerber 

5. 

Mrs. 

B.  J.  Ruehlmann 

14. 

Miss  Margaret  Moritz 

6. 

Mrs. 

Joanna  McWilliams 

15. 

Miss  Mary  Frick 

7. 

Miss 

Caroline  Goehns 

16. 

Miss  Isabella  G.  Harris 

8. 

Miss 

Elizabeth  Alexander 

17. 

Miss  Maria  E.  Blakiston 

9. 

Miss 

Carrie  A.  Weeks 

Substitute — Miss  Annie  Langer 

Miss  Catherine  K.  Meredith 
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Old  Parish  Building,  now  removed 


The  ninety-sixth  year  of  our  Sunday  School  began  on 
September  17,  1911,  in  the  new  building,  though  still 
unfinished,  but  it  proved  a great  boon  and  stimulus  to 
all.  The  attendance  the  past  seven  months  has  been  consider- 
ably larger  than  for  the  same  time  a year  ago. 


Sunday-school  roll  numbers  to-day : 

Officers  and  teachers > 27 

Scholars,  including  Bible  Classes  245 

272 


The  Infant  Department  is  one  we  may  be  proud  of,  presided 
over  by  four  trained  and  devoted  teachers,  in  an  up-to-date 
arrangement  of  three  divisions. 

There  was,  at  the  end  of  June,  an  excursion  and  picnic  by 
the  river  boat  and  trolley  to  Brandywine  Springs,  Del.,  when 
we  carried  225.  It  was  a delightful  day  and  heartily  enjoyed. 

At  Christmas  there  was  a prize  offered  for  the  scholars 
who  brought  in  new  scholars.  Since  last  September,  seventeen 
scholars  brought  twenty-one  new  scholars,  most  of  whom  remain 
with  us. 

The  Advent  offering  was  $17.60  for  the  new  Church  Mission, 
at  Darby,  Pa. 

At  Christmastide  several  of  the  classes  endeavored  to  raise 
funds  toward  the  completion  of  the  Neighborhood  House.  One 
class  of  little  girls  raised  $40,  and  they  added  $10  more  at  Easter. 

The  Easter  offering  was  a surprise  to  us  all,  as  it  grew  to 
double  the  amount  of  last  year.  For  years  the  offerings  have 
steadily  grown  and  for  several  causes : The  information  given 
in  the  Sunday  afternoon  addresses,  the  reading  of  the  250 
copies  of  the  “Spirit  of  Missions”  and  the  sale  of  the  magazine 
(half  of  which  went  into  the  Lenten  funds),  and  the  personal 
work  of  teachers  and  scholars  for  raising  funds,  the  different 
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classes  trying  to  excel  and  become  the  banner  class  of  the  school.  , 
The  same  class  that  contributed  $50  toward  the  completion  of 
the  Parish  Building,  through  their  devoted  energy  in  handiwork  i| 
and  sale  of  goods,  were  able  to  contribute  $35.10  for  missions 
also.  There  were  large  contributions  from  other  classes  and 
several  donations,  altogether  bringing  the  result  of  the  offerings 
to  $390.45.  This  included  the  Anne  Flower  Paul  Indian  Schol- 
arship and  the  L.  C.  Washburn  Liberian  Scholarship. 

The  Sunday  School  has  greatly  prospered  by  the  use  of  the 
new  building,  and  very  largely  by  the  improved  teaching  in  the 
classes,  as  well  as  in  the  church  service ; in  fact,  many  of  the 
teachers  and  older  scholars  have  said  they  had  learned  more 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Church  Catechism  the  past  year  than 
they  had  ever  known. 

The  attendance  in  Church  on  Sunday  afternoons  has  been  | 
larger  than  formerly,  and  parents,  as  well  as  scholars,  are  learn-  | 
ing  to  appreciate  this  opportunity  for  helpfulness  and  instruction.  i 

We  have  a good  corps  of  teachers,  who  meet  with  the 
Rector  and  Superintendent  at  stated  times  for  conference,  but  ; 
we  are  in  urgent  need  of  at  least  three  more  teachers  for  the 
coming  season. 

R.  H.  Barnes. 
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New  NEIC7HBORHOOO  Hoeise 

(thirij  floor  yet  to  be  added) 


The  project  to  safeguard  and  equip  old  Christ  Church 
has  made  such  good  progress  that  it  can  now  be  rightly 
appreciated,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  report  upon 
what  has  been  done.  We  congratulate  all  who  have  shared 
in  the  undertaking,  and  extend  our  thanks  to  each;  and  particu- 
larly to  the  zealous  chairman  of  our  Building  Committee,  who 
has  devoted  himself  unsparingly  to  the  task.  The  historic  sanc- 
tuary has  now  been  put,  as  far  as  possible,  beyond  the  risk  of 
fire.  The  dangerous  old  Parish  Building  that  connected  the 
church  with  the  warehouses  to  the  north,  filled  with  inflam- 
mable stuff,  has  been  torn  down,  leaving  the  sacred  edifice  unob- 
structed in  its  dignity  and  beauty.  The  five  furnaces  that  have 
for  years  been  a source  of  anxiety  have  been  removed,  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  fire  in  or  about  the  church.  Moreover, 
the  tombs  of  such  as  Robert  Morris  and  others  are  once  again  in 
the  open  churchyard,  kissed  by  the  breath  of  heaven.  The  ac- 
complishment of  these  necessary  improvements  at  this  national 
shrine  must  gratify  every  patriot. 

But  more  than  this,  across  American  Street,  at  a safe  yet 
convenient  distance,  two  properties  have  been  bought,  and  a 
notable  building  begun  and  occupied.  This  Neighborhood 
House,  with  its  basement  and  three  stories,  122  feet  long  by 
37  feet  wide,  contains  in  its  fire-proof  cellar  the  boiler  that  is  to 
supply  vapor  heat  to  both  the  church  and  the  house.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  church,  has  been 
constructed  so  thoroughly  that  it  should  serve  its  beneficent  pur- 
poses for  many  generations.  The  large  population  that  is 
crowded  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  vicinity  will  find  here  a 
generous  hospitality  to  much-needed  privileges,  and  the  various 
activities  of  the  parish  have  now  a home  in  which  to  expand. 

Some  reference  to  the  structure  which  it  became  necessary 
to  supersede  is  in  order  here.  In  a review  of  Doctor  Foggo’s 
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pastorate,  he  himself  wrote  thus : “The  need  of  a suitable  Parish 
Building  was  very  great  (in  the  late  ’60’s).  The  small  schoolhouse 
on  Legrange  Alley  was  dark,  damp  and  unattractive.  The  first 
floor  was  filled  by  the  infant  scholars,  but  the  room  really  was 
not  fit  to  hold  them  for  even  a short  period  on  Sundays.  With 
the  aid  of  a committee  of  the  Vestry,  I began  to  raise  the  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a new  building.  We  tried  to  obtain  some 
ground  adjoining,  but  at  the  time  it  was  impossible  to  do  so — 
the  owners  could  not  or  would  not  sell.  It  was  then  decided 
to  place  it  on  the  church  ground,  and  to  build  it  on  a crypt  over 
the  old  tombs.  The  plan  was  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Sims, 
and  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  church  which  it  was  to 
adjoin.  Some,  of  course,  blamed  us  for  doing  this,  but  we 
thought  that  living  souls  were  of  more  consequence  than  the 
appearance  of  the  ancient  structure.  Those  who  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Parish  in  the  neighborhood  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  undertaking.  On  a Sunday  morning,  after  a special  appeal 
made  by  me,  an  offering  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  found  that  this  portion  of  the  yard 
was  on  made  ground.  A small  pond,  extending  to  the  Friends’ 
ground,  on  Arch  Street  above  Third,  originally  occupied  this 
spot.  This  rendered  it  necessary  to  sink  the  foundation  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  this  materially  increased  the  expense. 
However,  no  debt  was  incurred — the  whole  cost,  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars,  was  soon  raised.  From  the  opening  of  the 
building  all  the  departments  of  church  work  in  it  were  well  filled.” 

It  was  a progressive  enterprise  for  those  days,  admirably 
executed;  and  for  forty  years  (1871-1911)  noble  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  devoted  men  and  women  within  its  doors.  Sacred 
and  tender  memories  clustered  about  its  rooms.  But  it  was  inade- 
quate for  the  new  demands,  dilapidated  and  a fire  menace ; and 
the  old  feeling  that  the  tombs  should  stand  in  the  open  lingered. 

When  the  Vestry  had  called  Doctor  Washburn,  and  they 
had  corresponded  and  conferred  together,  on  April  12,  1907,  he 
sent  his  letter  of  acceptance,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 
“Finding  that  we  are  in  such  entire  accord  as  to  the  present 
policy  of  the  venerable  Parish,  I am  persuaded  that  it  is  my 
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duty,  and,  therefore,  my  joy,  to  accept  the  call  to  the  rectorship 
with  which  you  have  honored  me.  Encouraged  by  your  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  historic  shrine  a center  of  increasing  influence 
for  Christ,  hy  the  erection  of  an  adequate  Parish  House,  and  by 
the  extension  as  far  as  possible  of  free-church  privileges,  I can 
consider  your  unsolicited  invitation  nothing  less  than  a divine 
call,”  etc.  The  Rector  established  himself  with  desk  and  tel- 
ephone in  the  Tower  Room;  but  there  were  no  benefactions  vol- 
unteered ; and  there  are  some  who  shrink  more  than  others  from 
the  task  of  raising  money.  However,  a design  was  submitted 
by  a leading  firm  of  architects  for  a building  which  should  cover 
the  same  ground  as  the  old  Parish  House  and  extend  over  the 
lot  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  American  and  Filbert  streets. 
Its  one  manifest  advantage  was  that  it  would  not  involve  the 
purchase  of  more  land,  but  the  objections  to  it  were  such  that 
it  was  rejected.  Then  an  earnest  and  patient  effort  was  made 
to  secure  the  two  properties  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
church,  strips  that  form  part  of  the  little  square,  the  rest  of 
which  is  church  ground ; the  ambition  being  to  utilize  the  rear 
part  for  the  building  and  to  add  the  front  to  the  church  yard 
to  form  a little  park  for  the  neighborhood.  Some  day  public 
interest  may  be  directed  to  this  project  and  the  civic  improve- 
ment attained;  but,  as  in  Doctor  Foggo’s  day,  our  flattering 
neighbors  insist  upon  keeping  so  close  that  one  proposition  after 
another  at  this  time  proved  resultless,  and  we  turned  elsewhere. 
Two  properties  to  the  south  were  obtained,  but  the  lessee’s  term 
was  so  extended  as  to  forbid  our  entering  into  immediate  occu- 
pancy. Finally  we  turned  to  the  west,  and  were  fortunately 
enabled  to  purchase  from  the  friendly  owners,  the  heirs  of  the 
Roberts  estate,  the  three  buildings  on  the  corner  of  American 
and  Church  streets ; and  so,  happily,  the  important  question  of 
location  was  settled.  To  be  sure,  it  involved  serious  expense, 
but  those  who  had  had  experience  in  Philadelphia’s  ready  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  old  church  were  confident  of  the  issue. 

The  congregation  was  small  and  scattered  and  of  but  meager 
resources,  but  when  the  first  call  for  contributions  to  the  project 
was  issued  to  our  own  folk  for  Easter  Day,  1908,  the  response 
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was  gratifyingly  general  and  surprisingly  generous.  That  item 
of  $5263.24  credited  to  “Church  Collections”  in  the  Financial 
Statement,  on  a subsequent  page,  includes  many  a genuine  offer- 
ing, earned  by  honest  toil,  spared  through  self-denial  and  con- 
secrated with  prayer  and  veiled  in  anonymity.  That  first  Easter 
effort  started  us  right.  The  result  encouraged  others  to  liberality ; 
and  outside  friends  were  approached  only  after  the  congregation 
itself  had  done  its  own  best.  A committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
J.  Brinton  White,  Dr.  William  Easterly  Ashton  and  Mr.  Allen 
Childs,  together  with  the  Rector,  was  appointed  to  develop  a 
design  and  solicit  funds.  Mr.  Ralph  E.  White  was  engaged  as 
architect  and  submitted  attractive  plans  for  a structure  that 
should  occupy  the  three  lots,  and  which  would  involve  a total 
outlay  of  fully  $100,000.  The  committee  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted widely  an  illustrated  statement  and  appeal,  many  letters 
were  written  and  personal  calls  made,  and  on  succeeding  Easter 
days  additional  offerings  were  received.  Some  large  gifts  were 
welcomed,  some  tributes  of  love  and  faith. 

But  by  Advent,  1910,  it  was  agreed  that  the  plan  should  be 
reduced  to  more  modest  proportions  The  architect  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  an  entirely  new  set  of  drawings ; this  time 
for  a building  that  would  occupy  but  two  of  the  lots  purchased ; 
viz. : 205  and  207  Church  Street.  The  property  at  209  Church 
Street  was  disposed  of  elsewise  under  the  corporation’s  title ; 
and  the  undertaking  took  final  shape. 

The  contract  for  the  extensive  basement  and  first  floor  was 
awarded  to  the  firm  of  A.  Whitehead  & Son,  and  on  April  5, 
1911,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Mackay-Smith. 
The  contents  of  the  copper  box  are  as  follows : 


Contents  of  Foundation-Stone  Box. 


Marginal  Bible 
Prayer  Book  and  Hymnal 
Journal  of  the  Diocese 
Living  Church  Almanac 
Dorr’s  “History  of  Christ 
Church” 


Clarke’s  “Burying-ground  In- 
scriptions” 


Annual  Report  of ; 
Episcopal  Hospital 
Christ  Church  Hospital 
Sheltering  Arms 
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Accounting  Warden 
City  Mission 
F.  E.  B.  Society 
Doctor  Foggo’s  Sermon 
Mr.  Keith’s  Sketch 
Parish  Flouse  Circular 
Orders  of  Services : 

Sons  of  Revolution 
Signers  of  Declaration 
Founders’  Week 
Foundation-stone  Laying 
Parochial  Circulars 
List  of ; 

Communicants 
Sunday-school  Officers  and 
Teachers 
Infant  Class 


Cradle  Roll 
G.  F.  S.  Membership 
Charter  and  By-Laws 
Personalities 

Sunday-school  Programs : 
Christmas  and  Easter 
Bi-Centennial  Proceedings 
Bell-Ringers  during  Founders’ 
Week 

Cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter 
Children’s  Spirit  of  Missions, 
1911 

American  Sunday-school  Mag- 
azine 

The  Churchman 

St.  Andrew’s  Cross 

The  Ledger  and  The  Bulletin 


Subsequently  it  was  decided  that  it  would  prove  an  economy 
to  add  the  necessary  second  floor  without  interruption  on  bor- 
rowed money,  and  it  was  so  done.  On  the  17th  of  September, 
1911,  the  Sunday-school  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  spacious, 
but  unfinished.  Assembly  Room,  on  the  second  floor,  amid  much 
rejoicing;  and  soon  the  whole  building  became  a hive  of  beneficent 
activity.  The  Sunday-school,  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  the 
Dorcas  and  the  Mothers’  Meeting  have  developed  a new  vigor; 
the  Boys’  Club  has  grown  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  the  Mis- 
sionary Association  and  the  Parish  Aid  have  a brighter  outlook, 
the  Men’s  Club  finds  encouraging  conveniences,  more  frequent 
entertainments  are  given  under  bettered  auspices,  the  Rector’s 
office  localizes  leadership  at  the  center,  and  all  the  workers  find 
an  inviting  redezvous ; visiting  organizations  are  comfortably 
quartered,  and  accommodations  await  such  new  undertakings  as 
the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School.  We  are  now  ready  to  wel- 
come such  enterprises  as  a Noonday  Rest  for  Working  Girls,  a 
Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Training  Classes, 
and  other  movements  that  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 
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A new  vista  of  opportunity  is  opened  before  us,  a new  field 
for  mutual  helpfulness,  a new  center  for  efficient  social  service  is 
provided,  and  the  challenge  is  issued  for  volunteers  to  enlist 
and  occupy  and  bring  to  pass.  Workshop  and  materials  beckon 
workers.  Our  present  earnest  band  of  trained  helpers  will  at- 
tract and  welcome  others  who  hear  the  call  of  the  Christian  Set- 
tlement. As  the  group  grows  in  number  and  experience,  and  the 
agencies  develop,  the  building  can  be  completed  (and,  if  need  be, 
enlarged)  and  living  rooms  incorporated  for  resident  helpers. 
As  this  process  advances  and  people  realize  how  the  improved 
methods  of  rapid  transit  have  quite  delivered  us  from  remote- 
ness and  isolation,  the  dear  old  church  will  generate  a new  vitality 
and  charm  and  come  blessedly  close  to  the  lives  of  her  many 
children.  Surely  such  a program  and  prospect  amply  justify  all 
costs  incurred. 

Another  feature  should  be  noted  in  this  report : An  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  in  the  building  for  the  erection  of  memorials 
of  a peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  sort.  Each  room  may 
be  assigned  to  a donor,  and  he  or  she  may,  by  providing  for  its 
construction  and  furnishing,  have  it  forever  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  some  worthy  ancestor  or  nearer  loved  one — some 
one  whose  career  would  fittingly  be  enshrined  in  connection  with 
the  historic  church.  It  is  thus  that  the  Rector’s  office  has  been 
made  a memorial  of  Joshua  Carpenter,  the  resourceful  leader 
of  the  little  company  of  resolute  churchmen  who,  in  1695,  won  a 
signal  victory  for  religious  liberty  by  securing  for  the  church 
a foothold  in  the  Quaker  colony ; the  title  for  the  lot  on  which 
the  church  stands  is  still  in  his  name.  Other  characters  of  like 
worth  should  be  here  memorialized  by  appreciative  descendants. 

The  accompanying  financial  statement  shows  the  progress 
made  thus  far.  It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  have  secured  so  con- 
siderable a sum  as  $48,000,  and  to  have  the  contributions  testify 
to  so  much  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  undertaking. 
Yet,  in  order  to  build  even  without  the  third  floor,  and  to  make 
so  much  of  the  structure  barely  habitable,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  borrow  on  mortgage  the  sum  of  $15,000,  and  a further  obli- 
gation of  some  $4000  has  been  incurred  for  a part  of  the  interior 
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fittings  and  for  introducing  the  heating  apparatus  into  the  church 
itself.  What  has  been  done  is  of  the  most  substantial  and  work- 
manlike character,  and  the  accommodations  provided  will  enable 
the  various  organizations  to  renew  and  expand  their  activities. 

But  there  is  immediate  and  urgent  need  for  us  to  make  and 
get  yet  more  generous  gifts,  if  the  undertaking  is  to  be  carried  to 
completion.  As  the  situation  stands  to-day : 

1.  We  must  proceed  with  promptness  to  properly  finish  the 
interior  of  the  building.  As  it  stands,  the  cost  of  such  interior 
finish,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about  $10,000;  and 

2.  We  must  construct  a proper  stairway  to  the  north  gallery 
of  the  church,  and  put  the  outside  of  the  tower  and  the  yard 
in  order,  putting  an  iron  fence  and  gateway  on  American  Street. 

3.  We  must,  in  due  course,  complete  the  building  by  the 
addition  of  the  third  floor,  with  its  gymnasium,  deaconess  apart- 
ments, etc.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  fully  $15,000. 

4.  And,  finally,  we  must  provide  for  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  mortgage  and  loans. 

It  is  evident  that  we  shall  need  to  continue  the  campaign 
quite  as  vigorously  as  heretofore.  The  movement  is,  we  are  sure, 
one  that  needs  but  to  be  stated  and  understood  in  order  to  win 
ample  and  prompt  support.  Of  the  many  worthy  causes  ap- 
pealing for  aid  none  presents  quite  such  a combination  of  per- 
suasive claims  as  this.  The  patriot,  the  churchman  and  the 
social  worker  must  see  here  an  enterprise  of  unique  interest. 
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Anonymous  (Jan.,  1911).  $100.00 

Ashton,  Dr.  W.  E 100.00 

Baird,  J.  E 250.00 

Barney,  Chas.  D 5.00 

Benson  5.00 

Biddle,  Miss  C.  C 10.00 

Blanchard,  The  Misses...  100.00 

Biddle,  Miss  C 10.00 

B.  R 10.00 

Brown,  John  A.,  Jr 100.00 

Button,  Conyers  50.00 

Bellfield,  T.  Broom  1,000.00 

B. ,  Mrs 1.00 

Childs,  Mrs.  Allen 50.00 

Cash  117.00 

Cox,  John  E 5.00 

Church  Collections  5,263.24 

Coles,  Mrs.  Edward  5,000.00 

Coxe,  Mrs.  Eckley  B 500.00 

Creutzburg,  Mrs 7,000.00 

Cassatt,  Mrs.  A.  J 100.00 

Clark,  Charles  D 1,200,00 

Coles,  Miss  1,000.00 

Curtis,  C.  H.  K 500.00 

Creth,  Mrs 1,000.00 

Coxe,  Mrs.  Chas.  B 100.00 

Coxe,  Alex.  Brown 300.00 

Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Jr 500.00 

C.  D.  A.  In  Memory....  100.00 

Cushman,  Miss  Alice  ....  25.00 

Cushman,  Miss 25.00 

Conrad,  Mrs.  T.  K 10.00 

C.  W.  C 50.00 

Clapp,  B.  Frank 100.00 

Creth  & Sullivan  100.00 


D.  A.  R $25.00 

Donaldson,  Mrs 20.00 

Davids,  R.  W 100.00 

Davis,  Marshall  S 2.00 

Davis,  James  W.  J 5.00 

Earhard,  Walter  5.00 

Elwyn,  Rev.  Alfred  L....  25.00 

Fire  Policies  Surrendered  35.91 

Fletcher,  Miss  Jessie  W..  10.00 

Flagg,  Mrs.  S.,  Jr 50.00 

Frazier,  W.  W 1,000.00 

Friend,  A 100.00 

Friend,  A 10.00 

Frazier,  Mrs.  W.  W 25.00 

Godfrey,  Lincoln  50.00 

Griscom,  Clement  A 25.00 

Gordon,  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  25.00 

Gummey,  Chas.  F 10.00 

Girls’  Friendly  Society...  10.85 

Gill,  R.  E 5.00 

Fleidenreich,  Mrs 1.00 

Hornor,  W.  Macpherson.  10.00 

Hallowell,  Mrs.  J.  L 10.00 

Hutchinson,  Miss  Mar- 

garetta  50.00 

Henszey,  W.  P.,  Estate  of  1,000.00 

Huntington,  Miss  S.  L. . . 10.00 

Harrison,  Provost  C.  C..  1,000.00 

Income  from  Investments  1,507.03 

Jacobans,  Chas 1.00 

Kendig,  Rev.  Daniel  25.00 

King,  The  Misses  2,100.00 

Keith,  C.  P 500.00 

Keith,  Mrs.  C.  P 100.00 

Keegan,  Miss  Louise  5.00 
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THIKP  FLOOiR,  PLxA.N 


3ffi«attrial  S>tatfmpat 


SrrriptB  ta  Sluly.  1912 

( Continued) 


L.  C.  W 

$1,348.11 

Rosengarten,  J.  G.  and 

Mackay- Smith,  Bishop 

Miss  

$100.00 

^r\d  Mr*;  

100.00 

Sharp,  Isaac  

1.00 

Morris,  Mrs.  Robert  .... 

5.00 

Stewart,  William  

3.35 

Mitchell,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Smith,  Mrs.  (Ridgeway 

R 

2.00 

House)  

.50 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  S.  Weir... 

210.00 

Smith,  Miss  S.  R 

100.00 

Member  of  St.  Peter’s 

Sunday  School  Class  No. 

Church  

500.00 

11  

5.00 

Magee,  Horace  

100.00 

Sunday  School  Bible  Class 

10.29 

McKean,  Mrs 

350.00 

Siff,  Mrs 

1.00 

Meredith,  Miss  Catherine 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Louise 

100.00 

K 

500.00 

Shippen,  Miss  E.  S 

1,000.00 

Magee,  The  Misses  

50.00 

Thompson,  John  L 

5.00 

Magee  

1.00 

Tinsley,  Mrs.  R.  P 

5.00 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  Weir  . . . 

45.00 

Turnbull,  Dr.  C.  S 

5.00 

Morris,  Theo.  H.  In  Mem. 

Thomas,  George  C 

5,000.00 

M.  L.  M 

100.00 

Thorn,  Mary  

50.00 

Pfluger,  Louis  P 

2.00 

White,  Miss  M.  H 

10.00 

Through  Parish  Aid 

1,543.00 

Wister,  Mrs.  Owen  J.... 

20.00 

Paul,  Miss  Mary  W 

100.00 

Wood,  Bernard  H 

25.00 

Perkins,  Charles  R 

25.00 

Wood,  Miss  Hannah  H.. 

250.00 

Polo  Games  

400.00 

White,  Wm.,  Jr 

25.00 

Others  through  E.  L. 

Winsor,  Mrs.  William  D. . 

20.00 

Stokes  

222.00 

Wood,  R.  Francis  

250.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Fairman  . . . 
Rodman,  Mrs.  Lewis 

50.00 

50.00 

Various  others  

1,409.79 

Total  Cash  Received  . . . . 

$47,364.22 

Mortgage  

15,000.00 

Three  Loans 

4,000.00 

Total  

$66,364.22 

A Friend 
A Friend 


* 

PromtopJi  Catpr 


$1,000.00 

4,000.00 


$5,000.00 
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Exppttbrb 


Real  Estate  $23,228.79 

Building  38,733.35 

Heating  Church  3,943.00 

Removing  Old  Building  400.00 


Total  $66,305.14 


Interior  Finish  $10,000.00 

Third  Floor  15,000.00 

Fixing  up  about  Church  1,500.00 
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Suggestion  of  Complete  pACAnE 


At  (Enntpr-^tott?  ICaymg 

April  5,  1311 

Blessed  be  Thy  Name,  O Lord,  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  Thy  servants  to  inaugurate  this  benevolent  work. 
Look  favorably,  we  beseech  Thee,  upon  our  present  endeavors,  and  accept 
the  offering  which  herein  is  made  to  Thee,  together  with  all  the  sacnhces 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  which  with  glad  hearts  Thy  lowly  children 
render  unto  Thee,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Amen. 

O Almighty  Lord  God,  whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain,  yet  who 
humblest  Thyself  to  dwell  with  Thy  Church  here  on  the  earth,  mercifully 
hear  us,  and  grant  that  all  evil  may  depart  from  this  place  whereon  we 
lay  the  Foundation  of  a House  in  which  to  work  out  our  enterprises  of 
faith,  to  the  honor  and  praise  of  Thy  most  holy  Name;  through  Jesus 

Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  . 

Direct,  O Lord,  those  who  superintend  this  building,  that  it  may  be 
worthy  of  Thy  holy  cause;  protect  the  workmen  engaged  herein gi^rd 
them  from  harm  and  hurt,  and  so  prosper  their  skill  and  toil,  that  in  Thy 
good  time  this  edifice  may  be  brought  to  a happy  consummation ; through 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  , t i.  j t u 

O Eternal  God,  who  didst  accept  the  pillar  which  Jacob  and  Laban  set 
up,  calling  it  Mizpah,  and  saying,  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  another,  be  mercifully  pleased  to  bless  this 
Stone  which  we  place  as  a Foundation  in  the  Name  and  Strength  of  Him 
who  is  the  tried  and  precious  Stone ; and  grant  that  it  may  endure 
through  generations  yet  for  to  come,  a constant  witness  to  Thy  covenant 
with  man,  and  an  abiding  testimony  of  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen. 
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Panalj  Ath  ^omty 

SOME  of  the  women  of  the  Church,  realizing  the  need  for 
combined  effort  in  furthering  the  furnishing  and  house- 
keeping of  the  new  Neighborhood  House,  met  in  December 
to  consider  the  formation  of  a society  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  Rector  in  this  work  and  to  gather  money  for  it.  Those 
present  were : 

Miss  Ashton 
Mrs.  Gill 
Miss  Meredith 
Mrs.  Coles 
Mrs.  Bradford 
Mrs.  Creth 
Mrs.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Da  Costa 

The  subject  discussed  was  that  of  finishing  the  interior  of 
certain  rooms  in  the  new  building  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
various  organizations  using  them.  Some  pledges  for  contribu- 
tions were  made,  and  some  volunteered  to  solicit  gifts  from 
others.  In  a short  while  the  funds  amounted  to  more  than  $1500, 
which  was  handed  over  to  the  Accounting  Warden ; and  with  it 
five  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  floored  and  plastered 
and  trimmed,  viz.,  the  Missionary  Room,  the  Mothers’  Meeting 
Room,  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society  Room,  the  Kitchen  and  the 
Lavatory. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  work,  and  realizing  the 
need  for  still  further  effort  along  these  lines,  it  is  proposed  to 
complete  a more  permanent  organization  to  enlist  the  feminine 
helpfulness  of  the  congregation  in  making  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities centering  in  the  building. 


Mrs.  Thrasher 
Miss  White 
Mrs.  Washburn 
Mrs.  Foulkrod 
Miss  Barnes 
Miss  Blakiston 
Mrs.  Botzen 
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(E0ntnbuti0nfl  tljr0ugl|  tijp  Partalj  Atb 


Miss  Meredith  $100.00 

Mr.  W.  T.  Meredith  100.00 

Mrs.  Bowdoin  100.00 

Miss  Coles  100.00 

Miss  McVickar  100.00 

Mr.  J.  M.  Meredith 100.00 

Miss  Cushman  50.00 

Miss  A.  Cushman 25.00 

Mrs.  Washburn 100.00 

Mrs.  Coles  100.00 

Mr.  C.  M.  Smith 100.00 

Mrs.  Creth  100.00 

Dr.  T.  G.  Ashton 100.00 


A Friend  $50.00 

Miss  Smith  25.00 

Mrs.  Seeds  25.00 

Miss  E.  R.  Hopkins 25.00 

Mrs.  Bradford 10.00 

Mrs.  Gill  10.00 

Mrs.  Childs  5.00 

Miss  White 5.00 

Mrs.  Da  Costa 4.00 

Other  Friends  19.00 

190.00 


$1,543.00 


* 

S0nati0na 


Piano,  in  memory  of 

Miss  Jane  Hirst 

Rug  Mr.  McCloud 

Electrolier  and  Sofa, 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Putnam 
Books Miss  Meredith 


Pictures  ..Miss  Helen  Washburn 
Bundles  of  Clothing, 


Mrs.  Washburn 

Clothing  Mrs.  Gill 

Books Mr.  Wm.  White,  Jr. 


Piano  and  Chairs. .. Miss  Shippen 


Other  gifts  of  chairs,  curtains,  tables,  pictures,  china,  glass, 
kitchen  ware,  cutlery,  table  linen,  mirrors,  gymnasium  fixtures, 
etc.,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

A storage  room  for  second-hand  clothing  has  been  arranged, 
and  donations  are  bespoken.  The  articles  will  be  judiciously  dis- 
posed of  to  appreciative  followers. 
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iUiHfiiimarg  ABHonation 


From  the  very  beginning  the  Clergy  and  people  of  the  |lj 
old  Church  have  evidenced  their  realization  of  the  es-  !■ 
sential  missionary  character  of  their  religion.  Perhaps  ji 
their  most  abundant  activity  was  manifested  in  the  century 
period  antedating  the  Revolution.  Clayton,  Evans  and  Cum-  \ 
mings  were  resourceful  and  indefatigable  pioneers,  ministering  ] 
personally  here  and  there  and  with  notable  results.  In  his  i 
journal,  under  date  of  1704,  April  2d,  Keith,  the  emissary  of  ij 
the  S.  P.  G.,  says : “The  Rev.  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  the  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  congregation  at  Philadelphia,  informs  j| 
me  that  (beside  the  considerable  number  of  converts  to  the  jj 
Church  from  Quakerism  that  the  former  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ;i 
Clayton  had  baptized)  he  had  baptized  of  men,  women  and  il 
children  in  Pennsylvania,  of  English  and  Welsh,  about  500.  In  ) 
Pennsylvania,  where  there  was  but  one  Church  of  England  con-  j 
gregation  settled,  and  even  that  but  of  few  years’  standing,  at  ! 
our  arrival  there,  there  are  now,  blessed  be  God,  five  supplied 
with  ministers  and  who  have  convenient  churches.  . . . 

The  places  where  these  churches  are  set  up  are : The  first,  Phil- 
adelphia; the  second,  Chester  or  Upland;  the  third,  Frankford 
or  Oxford;  the  fourth.  New  Castle;  and  the  fifth,  Apoquimene.” 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1746 
the  Parish  had  a special  assistant,  the  Rev.  William  Sturgeon, 
who  for  twenty  years  developed  a flourishing  mission  amongst 
the  negroes  here.  One  of  the  treasures  preserved  in  the  tower 
room  is  the  Van  Pelt  chair,  given  in  1820,  to  be  used  by  Bishop 
White  when  presiding  at  meetings  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

The  following  unique  charter,  of  the  date  of  1850,  is  of 
special  interest : 
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ArttrUs  of  JursuTJoration  of  lljr  EaJitoa’  Htsfitmtarg 
AaHoriatton  of  Cljriat  (El|urrlj 


Whereas,  The  following-named  persons,  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth, viz. ; Mrs.  Mary  King,  Miss  Ann  T.  Da  Costa  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
E.  Bringhurst,  have,  together  with  other  Citizens,  associated  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  Religion  by  aiding  the  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Missions  connected  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  have  for  that  purpose  formed  a missionary  asso- 
ciation at  Philadelphia,  and  are  now  desirous  to  be  incorporated  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
entitled  “an  Act  to  confer  on  certain  associations  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth  the  powers  and  immunities  of  Corporations  or  bodies  poli- 
tic in  law.”  They  therefore  declare  the  following  to  be  the  objects,  articles, 
and  conditions  of  their  said  association,  agreeably  to  which  they  desire  to 
be  incorporated,  viz. : 


ARTICLE  I. 

The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  “The  Ladies’  Missionary  Associa- 
tion of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  The  object  is  the  advancement  of 
religion  by  aiding  missions.  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  or  in  any  other  way  connected  with  said  Church,  as  its 
officers  may  deem  expedient. 


ARTICLE  II. 

The  payment  of  One  dollar  annually  entitles  the  contributor  to  mem- 
bership in  this  association,  with  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  election  for 
the  board  of  Managers  at  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  business  of  the  association  shall  be  conducted  by  a board  of 
Managers,  numbering  Thirty-five,  who  shall  choose  from  their  own  body 
a Directress,  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  Each  of  the  Managers  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  Ten  dollars  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  association. 

Provided,  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  held  by  their  association  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  Two 
thousand  dollars. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  First  Friday  in  January  of 
every  year,  when  the  board  of  Managers  shall  lay  before  the  Association  a 
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report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  and  exhibit  a full  view  of  the 
state  of  the  funds,  after  which  the  association  shall  elect  the  board  of 
Thirty-five  Managers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 


ARTICLE  V. 


The  said  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  full  power  to  make  such 
By-Laws  as  they  may  deem  suitable  and  proper : Provided,  however,  That 
such  By-Laws  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


The  following  persons  to  be  the  officers  and  managers  of  said  Asso- 
ciation, until  the  annual  Election  in  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  viz. ; 
President,  Mrs.  Mary  King;  Secretary,  Miss  Ann  T.  Da  Costa;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bringhurst.  Managers — Mrs.  Dorr,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Kempton, 

Mrs.  William  Wells,  Mrs.  R.  Ritter,  Miss  Mary  R.  White,  Miss  Caroline 
West,  Miss  H.  Potts,  Miss  Sarah  Clark,  Miss  S.  Dutton,  Miss  M.  Bacon, 
Miss  K.  T.  Da  Costa,  Miss  S.  Bringhurst,  Miss  K.  D.  Tallman,  Miss  E. 
Hollingshead,  Miss  Gibson,  Mrs.  Samuel  Killie,  Miss  Donaldson,  Miss 
M.  B.  Christian,  Miss  Anna  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bell,  Mrs.  C.  Ashmead,  Mrs. 
Osmon  Reed,  Mrs.  Hopper,  Mrs.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Lisle,  Mrs.  Gardner, 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Harker,  Miss  D.  Colston,  Mrs.  W.  Welsh,  Mrs.  I.  Welsh, 
Miss  Anna  Ash. 


Be  it  remembered.  That  at  a Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  at  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  in  and  for  said  City  and  County,  on  the  13th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
within  instrument  of  writing  was  presented  to  said  Court  on  behalf  of 
the  persons  therein  named,  in  order  that  they  might  be  incorporated 


ARTICLE  VI. 


Signed: 


Mary  King 

Elizabeth  Bringhurst 
Ann  T.  Da  Costa 
K.  T.  Da  Costa 
K.  D.  Tallman 
Sarah  M.  Dutton 
H.  P.  Potts 
Margaretta  Bacon 
Rachel  Ritter 


Caroline  West 
Mary  W.  Hopper 
C.  C.  Ashmead 
Annie  S.  Ash 
Anna  B.  Shaw 
Sarah  Clark 
Mary  Humphreys 
Rosalie  C.  P.  Lisle 
Deborah  Colson 


according  to  the  objects,  articles  and  conditions  therein  set  forth,  Where- 
upon, on  motion  of  Edward  Shippen,  Esq.,  the  Court  ordered  that  the 
said  instrument  be  filed,  and  that  publication  of  notice  of  such  application 
be  made,  according  to  law,  and  now  this  Eighth  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  due  proof  having  been 
made  and  exhibited  of  such  publication,  the  said  Court  having  examined 
the  said  instrument  of  writing  and  being  satisfied  therewith,  and  no  cause 
being  shown,  do  decree  and  declare  that  the  persons  therein  named,  shall, 
according  to  the  articles  and  conditions  in  said  instrument  set  forth  and 
contained,  become  and  be  a corporation  or  body  in  Law  and  fact,  and 
further  do  direct,  that  the  said  instrument  or  charter  of  incorporation 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recording  of  Deeds,  &c.,  in  said 
County. 

Certified  from  the  Record  of  the  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas  this 
Eighth  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Fifty. 

(Signed)  John  Barr, 

Prothonotary. 

Recorded  in  the  Office  for  Recording  Deeds,  &c.,  for  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  miscellaneous  book,  R.  L.  D.  No.  1,  page 
646,  &c. 

Witness  my  Hand  and  Seal  of  Office  this  20th  day  of  June,  Anno 
Domini  1850. 

(Signed)  George  N.  Colladay, 

Recorder. 

With  noble  energy  this  Association  raised  the  funds  for  the 
building  of  Calvary  Monumental  Church,  at  Front  and  Mar©aT 
etta  streets,  in  memory  of  Bishop  White,  and  to  this  day  the 
charter  of  that  church  provides  that ; “The  incorporated  society 
of  ‘The  Ladies’  Missionary  Association  of  Christ  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia,’ in  consideration  of  their  agency  in  erecting  this 
Church,  shall  always  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  Vestryman.” 

St.  John’s,  Bellefonte,  and  the  chapel  and  Sunday  School  build- 
ing at  Townville,  Pa.,  were  also  erected  by  this  Association. 

It  would  make  an  impressive  record  if  a complete  list  of  the 
churches  and  missions  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  zealous 
Mother  Parish  should  be  compiled. 

After  a considerable  period  of  inactivity,  this  interesting 
Association  has  been  revived.  In  September,  1908,  upon  the 
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request  of  the  Rector,  a group  of  ladies  met  in  the  Tower  Room 
to  renew  activities  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city.  It  was  arranged  to  hold  an  exhibit  and  sale  during  the 
October  Founders’  Week.  The  historic  Communion  silver,  the 
old  charter  and  other  ancient  documents,  service  books  and 
other  cherished  relics  were  displayed  and  explained  to  visitors 
by  the  ladies,  and  Dorr’s  History,  Clark’s  Burial  Records,  pho- 
tographs and  post-cards  and  plates,  with  views  of  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  Church,  and  frames  made  of  the  old  oaken 
beams,  saved  from  the  steeple  fire,  were  on  sale  daily  under 
the  supervision  of  committees  of  women.  The  proceeds  of  the 
week  amounted  to  $99.25,  and  the  Association  was  reanimated. 

Each  year  since  the  members  have  worked  as  a branch  of 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Diocese,  sending  two  or  more 
boxes  to  missionaries  annually,  contributing  to  the  United  Offer- 
ing, and  helping  special  causes  as  they  are  able. 

This  past  year  an  excellent  box,  valued  at  $81,  was  sent  at 
Christmastide  to  the  Rev.  Elias  Wilson,  and  in  February  a box 
of  sheets  and  pillowcases  was  sent  to  the  Galilee  Mission.  An 
appropriation  of  $25  was  made  toward  the  apportionment  of 
the  Parish,  and  on  Whitsunday,  birthday  offerings  amounting 
to  $43  were  given  to  missions. 

The  Epiphany  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Auxiliary  was  held 
in  Christ  Church,  and  was  largely  attended.  Best  of  all,  we  are 
gaining  and  spreading  a clearer  understanding  of  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  great  missionary  movement  and  of  the  spirit 
and  method  by  which  we  can  best  help. 

Every  baptized  person  belongs  to  the  Church’s  missionary 
organization.  We  want  every  woman  in  the  Parish  to  identify 
herself  with  this  Association.  Books,  periodicals  and  letters, 
educative  and  entertaining,  are  ready  for  circulation;  in  Study 
Classes  and  Prayer  Circles  intercessions  should  be  offered;  the 
Every-Member  Canvass  of  the  congregation  should  be  aided; 
and  the  present  and  coming  generation  will  be  trained  to  dupli- 
cate and  surpass  the  enthusiastic  efficiency  of  our  predecessors. 
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Directress,  Mrs.  T.  Hewson  Bradford 
Secretary,  Miss  Katherine  N.  Bradford 
Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Barnes 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Offering,  Miss  Barnes 

* 

Sflpgatffi  to  llff  liorraan  AuxUiarg  CEIommittPca 

Domestic,  Mrs.  Washburn  and  Mrs.  Cfiilds 
Foreign,  Mrs.  Bradford 
Indian  Hope,  Mrs.  Da  Costa  and  Miss  Ashton 
Diocesan,  Miss  Barnes 
Colored,  Mrs.  Bradford 

iHrmbrra 


Mrs.  Algayer 
Miss  Applebaugh 
Miss  Barnes 
Miss  Blakiston 
Mrs.  Botzen 
Mrs.  Bradford 
Miss  Bradford 
Miss  Brinckloe 
Mrs.  Childs 
Mrs.  Coles 
Mrs.  Creth 
Mrs.  Da  Costa 
Miss  Fletcher 
Mrs.  Foggo 
Mrs.  Foulkrod 
Mrs.  Heidenrich 


Miss  Hirst 
Mrs.  Keith 
Mrs.  McFarland 
Miss  Meredith 
jMrs.  Murta 
Mrs.  Rand 
Mrs.  Ruehlman 
Mrs.  Seeds 
Mrs.  Smith 
Mrs.  Thompson 
Misses  Thrasher 
RIrs.  Wainwright 
Mrs.  Wahl 
Mrs.  Washburn 
Miss  Weeks 
Miss  White 
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The  Mission  Study  Class  was  organized  in  Lent,  1908,  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Washburn,  and  was  composed  of 
fourteen  young  ladies  who  met  each  Saturday  morning 
to  study  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church.  The  teacher 
of  the  class  was  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  English,  of  Germantown, 
who  herself  was  one  of  the  class  founded  by  Mrs.  J.  Nicholas 
Mitchell,  the  head  of  the  movement  in  the  Diocese.  The  work 
was  so  interesting  and  helpful  that  it  has  been  continued  each 
succeeding  Lent.  This  year  the  book  studied  was  the  “Conquest 
of  the  Continent,”  by  Mr.  Burleson. 
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This  venerable  charity  is  now  in  its  95th  year  of  activity. 
It  has  a noble  record  of  patient  service  for  the  comfort 
and  share  of  many  needy  folks.  It  is  composed  of  ladies 
representing  the  three  United  Parishes  of  Christ  Church,  St. 
Peter’s  and  St.  James’s.  Its  object  is  to  care  for  the  infirm  and 
aged  women  of  these  congregations  in  such  measure  as  the  funds 
contributed  may  warrant.  The  representatives  from  Christ 
Church  are  Mrs.  Edward  Coles,  Miss  Catharine  A.  White,  Mrs. 
Louis  C.  Washburn  and  M^rs^—Charles-A;  Famum. 

Unostentatiously,  yet  effectively,  material  aid  and  personal 
friendliness  are  shared  with  appreciative  pensioners.  The  good 
work  is  capable  of  large  development;  and  the  managers  would 
welcome  an  increase  in  the  number  of  contributors. 
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IN  FEBRUARY,  1859,  in  the  school-room  of  the  parish,  a 
group  of  benevolent  women  met  and  formed  this  society; 
they  were : 


October  26,  1859,  the  society  was  formally  organized,  with 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  McRae  in  the  chair;  Mrs.  Souder  was  elected 
its  president  and  Mrs.  Woodward  secretary  and  treasurer. 
They  met  on  the  Wednesday  of  each  week  during  the  winter,  after 
morning  service.  Donations  in  money  and  materials  were 
received,  and  garments  were  made  and  given  to  the  poor  children 
in  the  Sunday  School. 

Uninterruptedly,  the  society  has  continued  its  sympathetic 
activity ; and  many  an  overburdened  mother  has  blessed  the 
neighborly  kindness  that  has  helped  her  to  clothe  her  little  ones. 

For  years  the  interest  of  the  congregation  in  this  good  work 
was  general,  and  contributions  to  it  amounted  to  $150  annually. 
Of  recent  years  these  gifts  have  ceased,  but  the  work  has  been 
continued  and  the  expense  met  by  an  appropriation  of  $50  or 
more  from  the  Charity  Funds.  At  present  the  efficient  workers 
are  Mrs.  Gill,  Miss  Barnes  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hall.  In  the 
autumn,  children  nominated  by  the  clergy  come  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood House  and  are  measured  for  their  garments  by  the  ladies ; 
materials  are  purchased,  the  garments  cut  out  and  given,  with 
buttons,  thread  and  trimmings,  to  the  mothers  in  preparation  for 
winter;  212  garments  were  given  to  74  children,  and  the  balance 
of  some  40  yards  of  material  was  distributed  amongst  some  of 
the  Mothers’  Meetings.  Eight  meetings  were  held  between  No- 
vember 1st  and  January  1st. 


Mrs.  Souder 
Miss  Woodward 
The  Misses  Calhoun 
Miss  White 


Mrs.  Bowldy 
Mrs.  Ritter 
Mrs.  Woodward 
Mrs.  Eyre 
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UNDER  the  nursing  care  of  a Central  Office  for  the  Church 
throughout  the  country,  this  admirable  Club  has  its  Dio- 
cesan Correspondent  for  this  Diocese,  Miss  A.  W. 
Fisher,  with  an  office  in  the  Church  House,  and  its  Parochial 
Branch,  No.  46,  in  Christ  Church,  of  which  the  Librarians  are 
Miss  Helen  C.  Washburn  and  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Barnes. 

The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  encourage  the  sharing  of  good 
literature,  advising  those  who  are  willing  to  give  away  books, 
magazines  and  papers  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  others  who 
would  welcome  and  profit  by  the  receiving  of  such  gifts,  and  to 
facilitate  the  judicious  distribution  of  periodicals  and  other  litera- 
ture, Christmas  and  Easter  cards,  games,  tracts,  etc. 

This  past  year  there  have  been  some  fifteen  or  more  friends 
who  have  co-operated  in  the  good  work — Miss  Meredith,  Mr. 
Childs,  Mrs.  C.  C.  English,  Mrs.  Washburn,  Mrs.  Gill,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Weisgerber,  Miss  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss 
Harris,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Strong,  Miss  Hoover,  the  Rector  and 
others.  There  have  been  eighteen  current  periodicals  regularly 
sent,  including  The  Living  Church,  The  Churchman,  The  Spirit 
of  Missions,  Religious  Education,  The  Guardian,  The  Outlook, 
The  Survey,  The  Spectator,  Geographical  Magazine,  Literary 
Digest,  East  and  West,  Hihbert  Journal,  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
others.  In  addition  to  mailing  such  publications  regularly  to 
given  persons,  large  numbers  of  magazines  have  been  distrib- 
uted from  time  to  time  in  institutions — 540  church  papers,  342 
magazines,  285  weeklies  and  670  Sunday-school  publications. 
These  have  been  carried  by  various  helpers  to  Moyamensing  and 
Holmesburg  and  the  county  prisons,  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary, the  Children’s  and  St.  Christopher’s  and  the  Episcopal 
Hospitals,  Home  for  Discharged  Prisoners,  Galilee  Mission  and 
others.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  magazines,  like  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  The  Delineator,  Good  Housekeeping,  etc.,  have 
been  distributed  amongst  our  own  young  women. 
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This  modest  and  unobtrusive  organization  blesses  both  him 
that  gives  and  him  who  receives,  carrying  happiness  and  benefit 
to  many.  It  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  every  subscriber  to  a good  periodical  should  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  passing  it  on  to  an  appreciative  recipient.  The 
name  and  address  of  some  one  who  would  welcome  the  kindness 
will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  Librarian.  Such  gifts 
left  at  the  Neighborhood  House  will  be  distributed  in  institutions. 
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ONE  of  the  most  valuable  and  attractive  organizations  in 
the  Parish  is  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Anne  Flower  Paul  for  nearly  a score 
of  years,  it  had  an  excellent  record.  The  present  year  we  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  the  presence  with  us  of  Miss  Hanna  M. 
Cowell.  Meetings  were  resumed  November  1st  in  the  new 
building,  with  an  attendance  of  sixteen  members.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rector  and  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  Diocesan 
president,  and  plans  for  the  year  were  outlined.  The  meetings 
have  been  held  on  Tuesday  evenings;  the  attendance  has  steadily 
increased,  the  average  being  thirty-five ; a supper  has  been  served 
at  6.30,  enabling  those  living  at  a distance  to  come  directly  from 
their  work,  from  twenty  to  thirty  taking  advantage  of  this 
arrangement.  The  first  few  weeks  were  devoted  to  preparing 
and  giving  an  entertainment  which  netted  $62,  to  be  spent  in 
furnishing  our  new  room.  A class  in  basketry  work  occupied 
some.  During  Lent  a box  of  articles  sewed  by  the  girls  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  St.  Michael’s  and  All  Saints  for  crippled 
colored  children;  the  senior  members  made  and  donated  com- 
plete outfits  for  four  infants.  Some  evenings  have  been  given 
up  to  music  and  games. 

We  have  had  two  instructive  lectures,  one  by  Miss  Stone, 
on  “Shepherd  Life  in  the  East” ; the  other,  with  lantern  slides, 
by  Mrs.  Perkins,  on  “Old  Philadelphia.”  We  were  largely  rep- 
resented at  three  Diocesan  Conferences. 

March  25th,  the  Rector  had  an  impressive  service  of  admis- 
sion when  he  advanced  to  senior  membership  Josephine  Licht 
and  Catherine  Bennett,  and  admitted  to  membership  Blanche 
Noll,  Emma  Wilson,  Louise  Dence,  Margaret  Finnigan,  Helen 
Finnigan,  Anna  Fletcher,  Anna  Myers,  Edna  Geiger,  Anne 
Langer  and  Isabella  Harris. 
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Miss  Fletcher  has  been  reading  aloud  to  groups.  We  spent 
one  evening  socially  as  the  guests  of  the  Boys’  Club,  and  in 
return  had  them  with  us  another  evening,  with  music  and 
dancing. 

Mrs.  Gill  and  Mrs.  Weisgerber  have  helped  us  greatly  as 
Honorary  Associates ; we  spent  a delightful  evening  as  Mrs. 
Gill’s  guests  at  her  home  in  Overbrook.  The  meetings  for  the 
year  closed  July  2d,  when  the  Rector  took  supper  with  us, 
making  arrangements  with  Miss  Weeks  for  those  twenty  who 
are  to  go  to  the  Holiday  House  at  Cape  May. 

We  have  had  our  Candidates’  Class  for  the  smaller  children 
Saturday  afternoon,  teaching  them  sewing,  pasting  pictures  for 
a missionary  box,  with  games  and  music.  During  Lent  they 
attended  the  afternoon  service.  On  our  closing  day  they  joined 
in  a picnic  at  the  playground. 

CHAPLAIN 
The  Rector 

BRANCH  SECRETARY 
Miss  Hanna  M.  Cowell 
WORKING  ASSOCIATES 
Miss  Mary  R.  Coles 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Fletcher 
Miss  Carrie  K.  Weeks 

HONORARY  ASSOCIATES 
Miss  C.  K.  Meredith 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Washburn 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Da  Costa 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Creth 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Maxwell 
Mrs.  John  W.  Outerson 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Gill 
Mrs.  Charles  Wiesgerber 

SENIOR  MEMBERS 

Mattie  Wahl 
Josephine  Licht 
Catherine  Bennett 
Margaret  Moritz 
Lizzie  Hunt 


MEMBERS 


Theresa  Meyers 
Helen  Meyers 
Louise  Stotz 
Mary  Stotz 
Emilia  Straub 
Hannah  Straub 
May  Algayer 
Sarah  Asch 
Bessie  Buck 
Frances  Blonsky 
Minnie  Blonsky 
Jennie  Blonsky 
Marion  Blonsky 
Florence  Christy 
Marie  Coursault 
Carrie  Donahue 
Mary  Donahue 
Isabella  Fleming 
Priscilla  Fletcher 
Mary  Frick 
Alice  Heald 
Rose  Kerrle 
Edna  Knapp 
Julia  Knapp 
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Girls’  Friknolv  Socilty,  1908 


Girls’  jjfrtPttMg 

( Continued) 


MEMBERS — Continued 
Helen  Licht 
Emilj'  Pfluger 
Lulu  Pfluger 
Julia  Schafer 
Lena  Sipp 
Augusta  Weisgerber 
Helen  Meyers 
Lizzie  Cheechauer 
Louisa  Dence 
Helen  Finnigan 
Margaret  Finnigan 
Anna  Fletcher 
Edna  Geiger 
Isabella  Harris 
Anna  Langer 
Anna  Myers 
Blanche  Noll 
Anna  Wilson 

PROBATIONERS 
Etta  Barrett 
Anna  Coursault 
Jennie  Dence 
Anabel  Davies 
May  Johnson 
Ann  Schultz 
Ruth  Wall 


CANDIDATES’  CLASS 

Florence  Blonsky 
Stella  Blonsky 
Helen  Blonsky 
Sophia  Donahue 
Sarah  Fleming 
Hilda  Holder 
Edna  Langer 
Mamie  Milkiki 
Martha  Mitchell 
Louise  Spinella 
Rosie  Spinella 
Helen  Johnson 
Marie  Kerre 
Louise  Buck 
Marion  Diehl 
Katharine  Nicholson 
Helen  Coursault 
Jennie  Davies 
Leola  Geiger 
Helen  Broadbent 
Marie  Watkins 
Lenore  Richards 
Margaret  McAleer 
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SINCE  the  death  of  our  long-time  friend,  Miss  Paul,  the 
society  has  been  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Miss 
Maria  E.  Blakiston.  The  four  years  have  been  full  of 
desirable  progress.  There  are  at  present  64  members  on  the 
roll;  the  average  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been  35;  the 
largest  number  present  at  one  meeting  was  55;  the  smallest 
number  present  was  25,  the  night  being  very  icy  and  raining. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the 
Rector;  Mrs.  Washburn  receiv'ed  us  cordially,  providing  enter- 
tainment and  refreshments ; there  were  55  members  present. 
Meetings  have  been  held  every  Monday  evening,  from  October 
24th  to  May  20th,  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mondays 
in  Lent;  during  Lent  there  was  a weekly  service  in  the  Church 
on  Thursdays,  when  the  Rector  delivered  a series  of  sermons 
on  “The  Collects”  to  the  Mothers  and  their  friends. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  making  and  selling  towels 
and  aprons,  cake  and  candy,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  toward 
the  furnishing  of  our  room  in  the  Neighborhood  House.  A 
musical  entertainment  was  also  given  by  friends  of  the  Mothers 
on  May  20th  for  this  same  purpose ; the  net  proceeds  amounted 
to  $30.  We  have  now  to  the  credit  of  the  Mothers’  Meeting 
$213.  Forty  sheets  were  hemmed  for  the  Galilee  Mission  by 
the  women  as  missionary  work  during  Lent,  and  sent  to  the 
Ladies’  Missionary  Association.  The  Mothers  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  United  Offering  $10,  $16.80  toward  the  Lenten 
Offering  for  General  Missions,  and  $1.05  for  flowers  to  be  placed 
upon  the  altar  June  23d  in  memory  of  Miss  Paul. 

On  May  7th  we  were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Mothers’ 
Meeting  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  West  Philadelphia,  at  which  time 
Miss  Louisa  Stone  illustrated  “Shepherd  Life  in  Palestine.” 
Though  the  weather  was  very  stormy,  there  were  26  of  our 
members  who  attended.  A number  of  the  members  are  regular 
contributors  to  the  Church  through  the  Envelope  System. 
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Mothers’  Meeting,  1910 


ilratb^ra 


Mrs.  Barbara  Amonson 
Mrs.  Eliza  Andrews 
Mrs.  Madelene  Algayer 
Mrs.  Sarah  Burton 
Mrs.  Fredrika  Botzen 
Mrs.  Appelina  Coursault 
Miss  Julia  Coursault 
Mrs.  Lavina  Christy 
Mrs.  Anna  Davies 
Mrs.  Mary  Donahue 
Mrs.  Millicent  Foulkrod 
Mrs.  Rachel  Fetters 
Mrs.  Rachel  Holder 
Mrs.  Eva  Greble 
Mrs.  Sarah  Green 
Mrs.  Minnie  Pfluger 
Mrs.  Louisa  Pfluger 
Mrs.  Jaggard 
Mrs.  Kate  Kurtz 
Mrs.  Margaret  Keller 
Mrs.  Eva  Giger 
Mrs.  William  Johnson 
Mrs.  Caroline  Johnson 
Mrs.  Sophia  Long 
Mrs.  Sarah  Mulholland 
Mrs.  Ida  Morrel 
Mrs.  Ellen  Russel 
Mrs.  Amanda  Richter 
Mrs.  Louisa  Schweicker 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Stotz 
Mrs.  Mary  Stotz 
Mrs.  Louisa  Stewart 


Mrs.  Lena  Groth 
Mrs.  Cora  Strauss 
Mrs.  Annie  Thompson 
Mrs.  Emma  McClain 
Mrs.  Lina  Stigman 
Mrs.  Guzzmann 
Mrs.  Lena  Wurster 
Mrs.  Martha  Wahl 
Mrs.  Joseph  Watkins 
Mrs.  Violet  Palmer 
Mrs.  Emma  Schaeffer 
Mrs.  Sadie  Winsor 
Mrs.  Fannie  Hitchings 
Mrs.  C.  Metzger 
Mrs.  Mary  McElroy 
Mrs.  Dickinson 
Mrs.  Gutknecht 
Mrs.  Hoffman 
Mrs.  Sarah  Reeves 
Mrs.  Emily  Frick 
Mrs.  Mary  Becker 
Mrs.  Dritsche 
Mrs.  Christiansen 
Mrs.  Rachel  Heidenrich 
Mrs.  Fluharty 
Mrs.  Rose  Moegle 
Mrs.  Miller 
Mrs.  Lena  Sipp 
Mrs.  Bimson 
Mrs.  Broadbent 
Mrs.  Lines 
Mrs.  Short 
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IN  1908,  as  Lent  drew  near,  the  new  Rector  felt  the  need  for 
making  some  special  effort  to  extend  and  deepen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church.  The  old  custom  of  a Wednesday 
and  Friday  service,  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  was  not  con- 
venient to  more  than  a half-dozen  faithful  women.  The  1907 
Advent  Week  of  Prayer  had  been  observed  with  an  impromptu 
series  of  noonday  devotions  and  addresses,  and  had  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  assembling  considerable  congregations  of  busi- 
ness people  from  the  neighborhood.  Accordingly  an  invitation 
was  given  from  the  chancel  in  February,  1908,  to  the  men  who 
were  interested  in  some  such  program  for  the  approaching  Lent 
to  meet  for  conference  over  the  subject.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  three  men  besides  the  Rector.  Another  meeting  was 
called  a few  days  later,  at  which  there  were  ten  present,  and  a 
third  meeting  was  assembled,  this  time  in  the  form  of  a simple 
supper  in  the  Parish  House,  and  sixty  were  brought  together. 
Mr.  J.  Brinton  White  was  elected  chairman  and  Mr.  William 
Bumm  was  appointed  secretary.  The  discussion  of  the  proposed 
services  was  opened  by  the  Rector,  and  continued  by  Mr.  John 
Roak,  Mr.  Koppf,  Mr.  Conradi,  Mr.  Amonson  and  others.  The 
resolution  to  undertake  a series  of  noonday  services  throughout 
the  approaching  Lenten  season  was  carried,  and  committees  ap- 
pointed on  List  of  Preachers,  on  Printing,  on  Music,  and  on 
Ushering. 

The  other  subject  presented  for  discussion  was  in  reference 
to  starting  a Boys’  Club.  After  remarks  by  Mr.  E.  Lowber 
Stokes  and  others,  it  was  resolved  to  organize  such  a club  at 
once,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

After  partaking  of  some  light  refreshments,  the  meeting 
adjourned,  with  the  general  conviction  that  a good  beginning 
toward  real  progress  had  been  made.  An  incident  of  special 
interest  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Amonson,  recalling  tender  mem- 
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ories  of  his  experiences  in  the  Sunday  School  thirty  years  ago, 
and  his  gift  of  $25  to  duplicate  for  the  children  in  the  school 
to-day  a particular  prize  awarded  to  him  in  his  boyhood. 

The  Boys’  Club,  which  originated  thus  in  this  meeting, 
brings  its  own  good  report  of  growth.  The  Lenten  noonday 
services  thus  inaugurated  by  the  Men’s  Club  were  a gratifying 
success,  and  it  was  recognized  that  a new  era  of  usefulness  had 
been  evolved  for  the  old  Church. 

The  next  year  a similar  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on 
the  4th  of  February,  and  was  a yet  more  enthusiastic  occasion 
than  its  predecessors.  The  evening  began  with  an  excellent  din- 
ner with  75  covers.  Inspiriting  music  was  rendered  by  three 
performers,  and  the  company  was  entertained  by  several  clever 
artists.  After-dinner  speeches  were  made  by  the  Rector,  Mr. 
Roak  and  others,  and  the  resolution  to  again  undertake  a series 
of  Lenten  noonday  services  was  enthusiastically  carried. 

These  services  were  conducted  throughout  the  forty  days 
even  more  effectively  than  in  the  preceding  Lent,  the  attendance 
reaching  as  high  as  450  one  day,  and  aggregating  a total  of  5000. 

Bishops  and  distinguished  clergymen  from  near  and  far 
were  among  the  preachers.  The  vigorous  congregational  singing 
was  in  itself  an  inspiration. 

Each  year  since  the  same  order  has  been  followed : The 
Men’s  Club  has  come  together  for  its  annual  dinner  in  February, 
enjoying  a fraternal  evening  and  stirring  afresh  the  interest  in 
the  Lenten  work.  Each  year  the  noonday  services  have  been  a 
great  blessing  and  made  the  old  Church  a present  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  workaday  neighborhood. 

The  past  year  the  attendance  ranged  from  75  to  600,  with 
a daily  average  of  140  and  a total  of  5200.  The  offerings  de- 
posited in  the  boxes  at  the  doors  amounted  to  $154.63,  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  printing  and  the  railroad  fares  of  some 
of  the  preachers,  with  organist  and  sexton  fees. 

The  four  seasons  of  effort  have  indicated  the  possibilities 
of  this  line  of  endeavor  here,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a group  of 
helpers  may  be  formed  from  the  regular  attendants  who  will 
co-operate  in  making  the  movement  of  yet  wider  influence. 
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With  adequate  assistance  it  might  be  possible  to  maintain  a 
noonday  service  for  three  or  six  months,  or  indeed,  throughout 
the  year. 

The  list  of  preachers  in  1912  included  the  following: 


February  21 — Rev.  Louis  C.  Washburn,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector 

February  22, 23 — Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  S.  T.  D.,  Holy  Trinity 

F'ebruary  24 — Rev.  Louis  C.  Washburn,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector. 

February  26,  27,  28 — Rev.  George  C.  Foley,  D.  D.,  The  Seminary 
February  29 — Rev.  Samuel  Upjohn,  D.  D.,  Germantown 

March  1 — Rev.  N.  V.  P.  Levis,  The  Incarnation 

March  2 — Rev.  Robert  W.  Woodroofe,  Manayunk 

March  4 — Rev.  Andrew  D.  Heffern,  D.  D.,  The  Seminary 

March  5 — Rev.  W.  T.  Manning,  D.  D.,  New  York 

March  6,7 — Rev.  Wilson  R.  Stearly,  Holy  Apostles 

March  8 — Rev.  Louis  C.  Washburn,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector 

March  9 — Rev.  Henry  M.  Medary,  The  Advocate 

March  11,  12, 13 — Rev.  Louis  C.  Washburn,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector 
March  14, 15, 16 — Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Sanderson,  Wyncote 
March  18, 19 — Rev.  Francis  M.  Taitt,  Chester 
March  20 — Rev.  William  M.  Groton,  D.  D.,  The  Seminary 

March  21 — Rev.  C.  George  Currie,  D.  D.,  Chestnut  Hill 

March  22 — Rev.  J.  C.  Ayer,  Ph.  D.,  The  Seminary 

March  23 — Rev.  Norman  Stockett,  St.  Barnabas 

March  25,26 — Rev.  J.  Thompson  Cole,  Ogontz 

March  27, 28 — Rev.  Charles  C.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  St.  Matthew’s 

March  29 — Rev.  Louis  C.  Washburn,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector 

March  30 — Rev.  William  C.  Emhardt,  Newtown 

April  1 — Rev.  Charles  L.  Steel,  Calvary 

April  2 — Rev.  Arthur  Rogers,  D.  D.,  West  Chester 

April  3 — Rev.  James  R.  L.  Nisbett,  The  Chapel 

April  4,  5,  6 — Rev.  Louis  C.  Washburn,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector 


The  movement  to  enlist  the  virile  manhood  of  the  Parish  in 
enterprises  that  are  eminently  worth  while  has  been  but  just 
begun.  The  Men  and  Religion  campaign  has  left  its  challenge 
for  us  to  co-operate  along  such  urgent  and  far-reaching  lines  as 
Evangelism,  Missions,  Social  Service  and  Work  among  Boys. 
The  Diocese  calls  for  a Men’s  Auxiliary,  to  study  and  work  and 
pray  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness. It  is  unquestionably  a man’s  job,  and  there  is  a special 
task  in  it  beckoning  to  each  man.  The  time  has  come  when 
every  one  who  claims  membership  in  the  Parish  is  to  volunteer 
for  real  service.  The  Men’s  Club  offers  itself  as  a rallying 
point,  with  a welcome  for  all. 
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Here,  brother,  let  us  pause  awhile, 

And  in  this  treasured  temple  muse 
On  vanished  friends  who  trod  each  aisle. 

And  knelt  in  these  frequented  pews. 

Full  are  the  tombs  o’er  which  we  tread ; 

And,  with  o’erwhelming  sense  of  awe, 

I summon  back  the  holy  dead 
Whom  once  around  this  rail  men  saw. 

And  how  much  nearer,  at  this  hour. 

Their  unseen  presence  than  we  know ! 

This  is  a thought  of  thrilling  power : 

O,  speak  with  reverent  voice — speak  low. 

— William  Crosvjell. 


Five  houses  here  for  sacred  use  are  known. 

Another  stands  not  far  without  the  town. 

Of  these  appears  one  in  a grander  style. 

But  yet  unfinished  is  the  lofty  pile. 

A lofty  tower  is  founded  on  this  ground. 

For  future  bells  to  make  a distant  sound. 

— Translated  by  Proud  from  the  Latin  of  Thomas 
Makin,  I72g. 
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F“^0R  several  reasons  this  Club  for  boys  is  of  special  interest 
and  value.  It  was  formed  at  a critical  time  to  meet  an 
imperative  and  vital  need ; it  owes  its  development  to  one 
whose  example  we  should  like  to  see  frequently  imitated,  and  it 
has  already  proved  more  than  a means  of  transient  pleasure  to  a 
little  group.  One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  Church  is  to 
hold  and  uphold  and  enlist  the  virile  co-operation  of  its  young 
men.  Shortly  after  entering  upon  his  duties  the  new  rector 
was  approached  by  a gentleman  from  another  parish  who  volun- 
teered to  come  and  work  with  us.  For  nearly  five  years  Mr. 
E.  Lowber  Stokes  has  been  patiently  and  effectively  devoting 
himself  to  the  higher  welfare  of  our  boys  through  this  Club.  It 
has  affected  the  movement  for  a Neighborhood  House  in  more 
ways  than  one,  attracting  donations  and  influencing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  building. 

Beginning  with  a small  class  in  the  Sunday-school  and 
some  lads  from  the  Choir,  Mr.  Stokes  has  inspired  and  guided 
a promiseful  organization.  Making  shift  for  several  years  with 
the  limited  conveniences  of  the  old  parish  building,  regular  meet- 
ings were  held  during  the  season  and  desirable  results  attained. 

The  Camp  for  boys  at  Sea  Isle  City,  which  was  started  in 
1908  by  the  Rector  and  put  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Stack- 
house,  the  Choirmaster,  welcomed  members  of  the  Club.  For 
five  years  these  camps  have  been  maintained,  each  one  has 
sheltered  forty  or  more  for  ten  days  in  July  and  August,  at  a 
cost  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Stokes  induced  his  friends  who,  with 
himself,  form  the  local  Polo  teams  to  give  us  a benefit  game, 
and  the  proceeds  have  gone  toward  the  expense  of  the  Camp. 
These  ten  days,  in  close  contact  with  the  boys,  have  been  of 
great  benefit  and  are  valued  features  of  every  year’s  experience. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  accompanied  each  group  and  spent  part  of  his 
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annual  vacation  with  them ; his  presence  and  ever-ready  help- 
fulness have  always  added  much.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Stokes 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  an  associate  from  another  parish,  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Boyer,  who  has  invigorated  every  phase  of  the  Club’s 
life  with  his  resourceful  zeal.  For  the  past  year  the  Club  has 
enjoyed  the  splendid  advantages  of  the  Neighborhood  House; 
the  young  men  have  a room  of  their  own  for  business  and  social 
meetings ; it  contains  an  attractive  library  which  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  considerate  liberality  of  Miss  Meredith.  The  spa- 
cious Assembly  Hall  makes  an  ideal  room  for  basket  ball  and 
gymnasium  purposes,  while  the  locker  room  and  shower  baths 
are  the  fulfillment  of  long-cherished  dreams. 

This  past  year  the  work  has  been  reorganized,  with  the 
intention  of  putting  the  management  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
members,  and  of  grouping  more  advantageously  the  older  and 
younger  boys,  and  also  of  fostering  a stronger  support  for  the 
ideals  for  which  the  Club  stands.  The  new  name  is  “The  Young 
Men’s  Club  of  Christ  Church” ; any  boy  wishing  to  become  a 
member  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  good  character; 
three  negative  votes  will  keep  a candidate  out;  the  object  is  to 
build  up  moral  and  Christian  character,  and  to  participate  in 
athletic  sports  and  other  manly  exercises;  the  dues  are  20  cents 
a month,  and  the  regular  meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  evenings. 
A junior  group  has  been  formed  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Henry  Conradi.  There  have  been  several  successful  en- 
tertainments and  social  evenings  during  the  winter,  and  the  Club 
has  been  identified  with  the  large  Drexel-Biddle  Bible  Class 
movement,  one  attractive  feature  of  which  is  that  members  are 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubhouse  and  grounds  of  Mr. 
Biddle’s  fine  suburban  place. 

More  and  more  these  young  men  and  boys  are  to  become 
conscious  and  co-operative  factors  in  our  community  and  paro- 
chial life  and  work,  leavening  their  associates,  champions  of 
the  Master’s  purposes  and  methods,  practical  helpers  in  our 
work-a-day  activities,  discovering  and  developing  their  spiritual 
faculties  and  seeking  worthy  tasks,  like  modern  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Grail. 
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WITH  a ready  sympathy  and  tempered  zeal  the  old 
Church  has  developed  a considerable  enterprise  in 
sharing  the  invigorating  joys  of  seashore  and  country 
with  many  of  our  friends,  young  and  old,  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  a needed  summer  outing.  To  the  customary  picnic  at 
the  end  of  June,  when  two  hundred  and  fifty  spend  the  day  in 
the  open,  we  have  added  the  ten-day  Camp  for  forty  boys  at  Sea 
Isle  City,  the  last  week  in  July ; then  Miss  Fletcher  has  been 
gathering  groups  of  little  girls  in  bands  of  five  for  sojourns  of 
two  weeks  each  as  the  guests  of  the  generous  ladies  at  Clover- 
nook;  twenty-seven  mothers  and  children  have  been  sent  away 
for  a holiday  of  two  weeks  each ; twenty-one  have  been  given  a 
week  each  on  a farm.  Many  of  our  young  women  have  been 
sent,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Weeks,  to  the  Holiday 
House  of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society  at  Cape  May;  eighty-four 
mothers  and  children  have  been  escorted  in  one-day  excursions 
to  ditferent  spots  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  twenty-five  boys  and 
girls  were  taken  on  the  Fourth  of  July  from  Church  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  thence  for  the  day  to  Christ  Church  Hospital 
grounds. 

Mr.  Barnes,  Miss  Blakiston  and  others  have  put  much  thought 
and  effort  into  this  department  of  our  welfare  work.  It  has 
been  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  various  kindred  institutions, 
such  as  the  City  Mission,  St.  Stephen’s  Farm,  the  Holiday  House, 
the  Seashore  Home,  Clovernook,  etc.,  and,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  economy  and  the  maximum  of  pleasure  and  benefit  to 
the  individual,  and  we  venture  to  believe  it  has  generated  a grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  Church’s  care  and  a truer  allegiance  to 
Her  and  the  dear  Lord,  whose  spirit  She  would  catch  and  spread. 
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F~^R0M  July  10th  to  August  21st  the  first  floor  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood House  was  for  the  first  time  put  to  a dis- 
tinctively non-parochial  neighborhood  use.  It  was  a 
happy  inauguration  of  our  wider  program,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  equally  helpful  undertakings. 

The  four  earnest  teachers  of  our  school  were : Miss  Kath- 
arine R.  Adams,  Miss  Mary  E.  Brenneman,  Miss  Hooper  and  Mr. 
Archibald  McAllister.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  was 
two  hundred  and  four,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
seventy. 

A statement  of  the  character  of  the  movement  indicates 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  1901,  as  a result  of  the  deep  impression 
produced  by  the  neglect  of  three  great  opportunities  for  com- 
munity service  on  the  part  of  the  churches  surrounded  by  dense 
populations,  a neglect  that  seemed  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of 
economic  and  religious  waste. 

1.  There  were  the  idle  children,  myriads  of  whom,  during 
the  summer  vacation,  crowded  the  streets  without  any  oversight, 
and  became  more  and  more  demoralized  in  contact  with  evil 
companions. 

2.  There  were  the  idle  church  properties,  with  pleasant 
cool  rooms  and  sometimes  attractive  grounds,  shut  off  during 
the  hot  summer  days  from  any  practical  service  to  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  whose  fathers,  and,  in  many  cases  mothers, 
were  absent  at  work.  True,  the  children  may  not  have  belonged 
to  the  churches,  but  the  churches  belonged  to  the  children,  by 
every  claim  of  humanity  and  also  by  the  fact  of  their  exemption 
from  taxation.  Here  was  a unique  opportunity  to  render  com- 
munity service  to  unshepherded  childhood,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  race,  and  free  from  narrow  sectarian  aims. 

3.  There  were  the  idle  students  from  hundreds  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  whose  summer  vacation  coincided  with  that 
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of  the  children.  Many  of  these  were  known  to  hunger  for  some 
real  service,  and  many  had  the  additional  stimulus  that  comes 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  work.  The  true  Christian  spirit 
is  the  best  safeguard  of  our  civilization,  and  reverence  is  one  of 
the  most  needed  lessons  of  childhood.  Hence,  manual  work  and 
play  were  coupled  with  Bible  lessons  and  devotional  exercises. 

The  schools  were  introduced  into  Philadelphia  in  1907,  and 
have  rapidly  increased  from  eight  to  fifty-six. 

At  9.30  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  boys  and  girls  assembled. 
The  first  hour  was  devoted  to  singing,  calisthenics  and  the  fresh, 
vigorous  telling  of  a Bible  story ; the  second  hour  was  occupied 
with  manual  work.  The  children  were  grouped  in  classes  ac- 
cording to  what  they  could  do ; the  very  youngest  were  in  a 
kindergarten  grade,  and  there  are  innumerable  forms  of  handi- 
craft not  beyond  the  grasp  of  a five-year-old.  The  older  children 
took  up  more  complicated  problems,  most  of  them  made  ham- 
mocks and  baskets  of  various  designs. 

Each  year  some  of  the  surplus  products  are  disposed  of 
for  charity ; hospitals  and  orphanages  have  been  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  articles  turned  out  by  the  schools.  The  cost  of  each 
school  varies  from  $175  to  $250,  according  to  the  number  of 
teachers  and  the  amount  of  material  used  in  the  manual  work. 
The  treasurer  of  the  local  movement  is  Mr.  John  S.  Wurts,  1224 
Land  Title  Building.  Our  teachers  were  responsible  for  raising 
the  money  for  No.  27 — one  hundred  dollars — and  some  of  our 
friends  contributed  $35.  The  season  ended  with  joint  exercises 
on  August  21st,  when  Mr.  Barnes  opened  the  afternoon  session 
with  prayer. 
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ON  SUNDAY,  the  9th  of  January,  1910,  there  was  unveiled 
a window  of  singular  beauty  and  significance,  “To  the 
glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  John  E.  Creth, 
born  1839,  died  1907,  for  nineteen  years  a Vestryman  and  twelve 
years  Rector’s  Warden  of  this  Parish.’’  It  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Creth  and  depicts  the  two  primary  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
Church’s  influence  on  the  Nation,  namely,  the  first  permanent 
settlement  and  the  attainment  of  independence.  High  over  all, 
between  two  consoles  which  form  part  of  the  renaissance  decora- 
tion framing  the  two  scenes  stands  an  angel  with  outstretched 
wings,  holding  a scroll  with  the  legend,  “Fear  not,  little  flock,  for 
it  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  Kingdom.’’ 
The  main  subject  is  The  Settlement  of  Jamestown,  1607.  The 
little  caravel,  “The  Godspeed,’’  lies  at  anchor  in  the  river;  peering 
through  the  stockade  is  a group  of  Algonquin  Indians ; the 
intrepid  Captain  John  Smith  is  seated  with  other  leaders  of  the 
pioneer  band  at  their  daily  worship  under  the  ship’s  sail  sheltering 
them  amongst  the  trees ; Chaplain  Robert  Hunt,  “an  honest  and 
godly  divine,”  is  preaching  from  the  rude  board  pulpit;  the  other 
figures  are  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  Edward  Wingfield, 
Richard  Hackluyt,  John  Ratcliffe,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  George 
Kendall  and  John  Martin,  reproduced  by  the  artist  from  portraits 
in  London.  These  were  the  men  who,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
transplanted  the  civilization  and  religion  to  which  we  owe  our 
national  growth  and  glory ; here,  rather  than  at  Plymouth,  was 
the  foundation  stone  of  our  liberties  laid ; the  Church’s  prayers 
offered  by  devout  churchmen  consecrated  the  first  deliberative 
assembly  of  freemen  convened  on  American  soil,  kneeling  in  the 
primitive  church  at  Jamestown.  With  ungrudging  appreciation 
of  the  contribution  of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  and  others  in  their 
place  and  time,  it  is  to  be  everywhere  recognized  that  the  roots 
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of  the  great  vine  were  bedded  first  in  the  warm  soil  of  Virginia, 
and  from  thence  it  hath  filled  the  land.  To  this  the  window  bears 
eloquent  witness.  The  sub-subject  also  illustrates  the  Church’s 
vital  relation  to  the  equally  important  crisis  of  the  Revolution. 
It  is  a view  of  the  Christ  Church  Patriots  in  1790,  and  shows  a 
part  of  the  regular  congregation  that  were  stirred  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Bishop  White  and  Doctor  Smith  and  Doctor  Duche  from 
the  wine-glass  pulpit  outlined  in  the  foreground.  They  are  stand- 
ing in  their  high-backed  pews  in  the  act  of  praise.  The  portraits 
are  reproduced  from  lithographs  admirably — Robert  Morris  with 
the  White  and  Harrison  children,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  Betsy  Ross,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Doctor  Rush, 
William  Meredith,  Francis  Hopkinson,  Franklin,  Mrs.  Bache,  and 
their  fellow-worshippers,  John  Penn,  Joseph  Swift,  Horace 
Binney,  Tench  Coxe,  William  Bradford  and  others.  Dignified 
and  rich  in  coloring,  the  full  message  of  the  unique  work  unfolds 
as  it  is  approached  in  its  sequence  in  the  series  of  windows  of 
which  it  is  the  last. 

Several  years  ago  the  plan  was  inaugurated  to  erect  here  a 
monumental  group  of  nine  windows  which  should  set  forth  in 
an  original  and  impressive  way  a story  of  origins  worth  the 
telling,  and  to  the  telling  of  which  no  other  place  in  the  land 
could  so  happily  lend  itself. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  subject  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  leading  up  through  the  Anglican  to  the 
American  Church.  The  series,  beginning  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  south  side,  is  to  go  around  the  church  and  to  culminate  in  the 
chancel  window.  The  first  window  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  nave  represents  the  Risen  Christ  commissioning  His  apostles. 
This,  as  all  the  windows,  is  divided  into  an  upper  scene,  depicting 
the  event  commemorated,  and  under  it  a subject  indicating  certain 
results  associated  with  the  main  event  in  subsequent  history.  The 
sub-subject  in  this  window  represents  the  Apostolic  Succession, 
introducing  St.  Paul  and  St.  Timothy,  St.  Ignatius  holding  the 
book  of  his  epistles  on  the  Episcopate,  St.  Athanasius  and  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  placed  here  because  of  his  relation  to  missions  in 
England ; St.  Columba  with  the  symbol  of  the  boat  by  which 
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he  sailed  to  and  from  Iona,  St.  Augustine  holding  the  banner  with 
which  he  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  in  his  right  hand  the 
shell  with  which  he  baptized  Ethelbert,  St.  Anslem,  indicating  the 
Norman  Succession,  Cranmer  representing  the  Reformation 
period,  and  Seabury  wearing  the  mitre  which  is  still  preserved 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

The  second  window  of  the  series  represents  the  Age  of  Mar- 
tyrdom— a most  difficult  theme  to  represent  in  art  because  mere 
human  agony  is  not  a thing  to  look  upon,  however  we  may  be 
impressed  by  its  heroic  purpose.  The  scene  chosen  avoids  mere 
physical  suffering  and  represents  the  trial  of  the  unflinching 
maiden  Agnes.  The  child  is  standing  before  the  stern  Roman 
official,  Sempronius,  sitting  in  characteristic  Roman  indifference 
to  anything  but  law  and  policy.  He  is  the  image  of  force  and 
of  the  power  that  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  Opposite  is 
the  venerable  figure  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  trying  to  urge 
Agnes  to  save  her  life  by  denying  her  Lord.  The  central  figure 
is  the  pure  and  radiant  one  of  the  weak  girl  defying  the  powers 
of  earth.  She  has  snatched  from  her  robe  the  cross  and,  while 
she  is  gentle  in  waving  aside  the  old  man’s  subtle  effort  to 
pervert  her,  she  lifts  aloft  the  sign  of  eternal  hope,  knowing 
that  it  means  her  death.  Like  the  first  martyr,  she  seems  already 
to  see  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  sub-subject  in  this 
window  displays  Eastern  and  Western  martyrs  of  the  Church, 
men  and  women,  clergy  and  laity,  from  Stephen  to  Alban. 

The  third  window  stands  for  the  sharp  transition  when  the 
cross  had  won  and  when  its  triumph  cast  long  rays  into  the  future. 
The  upper  scene  is  the  vision  of  Constantine,  and  stands  for  the 
fact  that  he,  at  least,  stopped  martyrdom  by  heathenism  in  his 
empire  and  prepared  for  the  growth  of  the  Church.  At  the  head 
of  his  army  his  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  words,  “In  hoc  signo 
vinces.”  The  sub-subject  of  this  window  carries  out  the  cross 
motive  as  represented,  especially  by  the  laity.  This  has  been 
selected  to  introduce  the  important  episode  of  the  Crusades. 
Thus  a Palmer  stands  near  a Knight — both  the  Orders  of  the 
Temple.  At  one  side  is  the  vigorous  figure  of  the  mitred  abbot, 
Bernard  of  Clairveaux,  preaching  the  last  Crusade.  In  the  center 
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The  For  r I'M,  or  Conciliar  Window 


are  the  regal  figures  of  Godfrey,  the  first  King  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Louis  of  France,  holding  Sainte  Chapelle. 

The  fourth  window  stands  for  the  Christian  Faith  and  recalls 
the  period  of  the  Great  Councils.  The  main  subject  is  the  council 
of  Nice.  Presiding  and  seated  is  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova. 
Constantine  with  his  retinue  of  soldiers  is  standing  at  one  side. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  is  seated  at  the  right.  Behind  him  as  a foil 
is  the  heretical  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  The  central  figure  of  all 
is  that  of  Athanasius,  the  Archdeacon  of  Alexandria.  The  sub- 
subject of  this  window  depicts  the  first  Ecclesiastical  Council  in 
America,  which,  however  simple,  was  one  of  the  most  potential 
gatherings  in  Christian  history  and  well  deserves  to  be  forever 
commemorated  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  sources  of  that 
which  is  best  in  our  life.  The  figures  of  Doctor  White,  Doctor 
Provoost  and  Doctor  Smith  are  readily  recognizable.  Others  who 
met  with  them  as  representatives  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  were  Beach, 
Ogden,  Blackwell,  Wharton,  Wilmer,  Griffith  and  Purcell,  with 
Duane,  Dennis,  Shippen,  Atlee,  Swift,  Craddock,  Page,  and 
Pinckney,  etc.  Courageously  they  adjusted  the  Church  to  the 
new  order,  revised  the  liturgy,  formulated  a constitution  and  took 
steps  to  secure  the  Episcopate.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  all  who  would  understand  the  sources  of  the  religious  forces 
in  America  will  contemplate  this  window  with  reverent  gratitude. 

The  five  windows,  thus  briefly  described,  have  already  been 
constructed  by  the  firm  of  Fleaton,  Butler  & Bayne,  of  London, 
and  have  been  placed  in  their  respective  positions  in  the  church 
by  the  King,  Newbold,  Mifflin,  Elkins  and  Creth  families.  They 
speak  convincingly  for  the  artistic  merit  of  the  scheme  and 
quicken  the  eagerness  for  its  completion.  As  an  indication  of  the 
care  that  has  been  taken  that  these  memorials  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  transitoriness  which  too  often  characterizes  parochial 
monuments,  the  Vestry  have  agreed  with  each  donor  to  maintain 
his  window  in  the  place  allotted  to  it  for  all  time,  replacing  it  in 
case  of  destruction  or  decay.  In  order  to  enable  the  corporation 
to  assume  such  a considerable  obligation  each  window  involves 
a gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is 
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invested,  and  the  interest  therefrom  is  available  for  the  retention 
of  the  church  in  its  locality  and  conditions. 

There  yet  remain  three  of  the  series  to  be  provided  and  the 
great  chancel  w^indow  as  well.  Following  in  its  order  after  the 
Concilior  Window,  cartoons  are  in  hand  for  one  representing 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  with  the  sub-subject 
showing  the  Prayer  Book  Cross  at  Drake’s  Bay,  California. 
Then  is  to  come  the  Liberty  Window,  illustrating  the  Signing  of 
Magna  Charta  under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Langton,  with 
the  sub-subject  showing  Duche  offering  prayer  in  our  First  Con- 
gress. Then  follows  the  Reformation  Window,  with  a kindred 
American  scene. 

The  culminating  feature  in  this  significant  series — the  great 
Chancel  Window — is  to  replace  the  present  inadequate  and  out- 
worn combination  of  painted  glass  by  a noble  Te  Deum  subject, 
representing  Christ  as  the  head  of  His  Kingdom,  enthroned  and 
worshipped  by  angels  and  men,  the  latter  in  their  manifold  works 
that  make  up  Christian  civilization,  through  which  varied  elements 
come  down  even  to  us  the  benediction  of  His  perpetual  presence 
and  the  invigoration  of  His  personal  indwelling,  blessings  which 
find  their  appropriate  interpretation  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
over  which  the  window  glows. 
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Proposed  Chancel,  or  Te  Deum  Window 


OII|nat  OII|urrl|  l^tatonral  ABHoriatiatt 

This  Association  was  organized  on  December  7th,  1892,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Frazier,  at  250  South  Eighteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  at  which  time  the  plan,  constitution  and  by- 
laws for  an  historical  association  were  approved,  and  the  fol- 
I lowing  Board  of  Managers  chosen  ; 

Messrs.  George  M.  Coates,  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  W.  W. 
Frazier,  Charles  P.  Keith,  Charles  D.  Clark,  William  Platt  Pep- 
; per,  Effingham  B.  Morris,  James  May  Duane,  J.  Edward  Car- 
, penter  and  William  White,  Jr. 

The  object  of  the  Society,  as  defined  in  the  constitution,  is 
“to  associate  present  and  former  parishioners  and  the  friends  of 
Christ  Church  in  co-operation  with  the  parochial  authorities  for 
I the  preservation  of  historical  objects  and  records,  the  commemo- 
ration of  historical  events  and  for  similar  purposes.” 

The  constitution  provided  that  all  persons  whose  families 
are  and  have  been  connected  with  Christ  Church,  or  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Parish,  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

The  Society  started  with  an  honorary  membership  of  5,  and 
of  a large  active  membership  which  was  subsequently  increased 
to  above  200  members. 

Among  the  first  undertakings  of  the  Association  was  the 
arranging  of  a series  of  sermons  delivered  at  Christ  Church  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Iowa,  on 
the  relation  of  Christ  Church  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  in 
America,  and  the  restoration  of  the  interesting  medallion  of 
George  the  Second  to  the  outer  chancel  wall  of  Christ  Church. 

The  Society  was  active  in  commemorating  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Christ  Church,  in  1895.  It  requested  the 
Bishop  of  Delaware  to  preach  under  its  auspices  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  January,  1895,  as  the  first  step  in  the  commemoration 
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of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary,  and  on  Thursday  evening,  < 
November  21,  1895,  a service  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  I 
this  Society,  as  a part  of  the  bicentennial  celebration.  j 

The  Association  published  all  the  sermons  and  addresses  de-  ( 
livered  during  the  bicentennial  celebration  and  distributed  several 
hundred  copies  thereof  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Among  the  more  prominent  doings  of  the  Society  since  its 
incorporation  to  the  present  time  have  been  the  placing  in  Christ  i 
Church  of  appropriate  memorial  inscriptions  of  a durable  char-  ' 
acter,  marking  historical  holdings  of  certain  pews ; the  erection 
in  hotels  of  a suitable  card,  showing  the  location  and  hours  of 
service  at  the  Church ; the  erection  of  a handsome  tablet  in  com- 
memoration of  the  service  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Wei  ton,  ' 
D.  D.,  at  Christ  Church. 

In  January,  1894,  Miss  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton  read 
a most  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  the  history  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  appreciation  thereof  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  picture  of  the  Colestown  Church  hanging  in  the  Vestry 
room  was  purchased  and  placed  there  by  this  Association. 

In  1900  this  Society  began  the  preparation  of  a complete 
copy  of  the  records  of  Christ  Church.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Genealogical  Society,  this  work  was  carried  to  completion,  and 
there  now  exist  duplicate  copies  of  all  the  baptisms,  burials  and 
marriages  recorded  from  1695  to  1900.  One  set  of  these  val- 
uable records  is  in  daily  use  at  Christ  Church,  and  the  other  set 
is  at  the  Historical  Association,  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets.  1 
These  records  are  completely  indexed  and  all  of  great  genealog- 
ical value. 

After  a considerable  period  of  inactivity,  the  Association  : 
has  again  been  called  to  life,  as  there  is  work  of  importance  for  I 
it  to  do.  On  Tuesday,  April  30th,  a meeting  was  held  at  20 
North  American  Street,  in  the  new  Neighborhood  House,  the  i 
Rector  presiding,  and  Mr.  William  White,  Jr.,  being  secretary. 
The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  to  them  were  referred  several  interesting  sug-  ' 
gestions  in  reference  to  future  work.  It  was  indicated  that  in 
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Prayer  Book,  showing 
Revolutionary  Amendments 


the  new  building  there  had  been  constructed  a spacious  fire-proof 
vault  or  muniment  room,  where  historic  documents  and  other 
treasures  may  be  deposited  and  exhibited,  and  that  this  Asso- 
ciation should  now  secure  proper  fixtures  for  the  room,  and  cat- 
alogue and  arrange  the  many  valuables  at  present  inaccessible  to 
those  interested.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Association 
should  undertake  the  publishing  of  a worthy  history  of  the 
Parish,  expanding  and  supplementing  the  chronological  data  of 
Doctor  Dorr’s  volume.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  need 
for  repairing  and  rearranging  and  making  available  the  rare  vol- 
umes in  the  library  in  the  Tower  Room,  and  for  making  a com- 
plete collection  of  the  various  pamphlets  which  have  been  pub- 
lished about  the  Church. 

The  need  for  the  continued  activity  of  the  Association  was 
evident,  and  it  was  with  a sympathetic  welcome  to  its  young  ally 
in  a kindred  field  that  the  meeting  adjourned  and  the  members 
became  the  guests  of  The  Church  Historical  Society,  listening 
to  a lecture  upon  “The  Church  of  1812”  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Lowndes,  D.  D.  This  latter  Society  has  been  recently  formed  to 
do  for  the  church  at  large  what  our  Association  has  been  doing 
for  the  Parish,  and  they  have  accepted  our  invitation  to  make 
their  headquarters  in  our  new  building.  Together,  we  hope  to 
co-operate  in  spreading  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  rock 
whence  we  were  hewn. 


This  society  has  only  recently  been  organized  for  the 
“preservation  and  publication  of  historical  documents  connected 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  investigation  of  its 
history  and  the  development  of  interest  in  all  relevant  historical 
research.” 

The  Society  holds  three  meetings  annually  (fall,  midwinter 
and  spring),  at  which  addresses  on  subjects  of  Church  historical 
interest  are  delivered.  It  purposes  also  to  make  collections  of 
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books,  pamphlets,  pictures,  manuscripts  and  other  articles  of 
value  for  their  association  with  the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  Society  is  not  a diocesan,  but  a general  organization,  and 
hopes  that  churchmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  take  an 
interest  in,  and  ally  themselves  with  it.  Any  communicant  of 
the  Church  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  dues  are  nominal — 
$1  per  year,  or  $10  for  life  members. 

During  the  present  year  there  have  been  received  more  than 
250  items  for  the  library  and  cabinet,  such  as  diocesan  journals, 
convention  sermons,  parish  histories,  church  periodicals,  engraved 
portraits  of  bishops  and  priests,  church  almanacs,  etc.  Con- 
tributions of  such  items  are  solicited,  and  any  books,  papers  or 
pictures  of  historical  interest  to  the  Church  will  be  received 
gratefully. 

Further  information  as  to  the  Society  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  William  Ives  Rutter,  Jr.,  525  South  Forty-first 
Street,  Philadelphia,  or  from  any  of  the  other  officers,  as  follows ; 
President,  Henry  Budd ; Vice-President,  Moses  Veale;  Treas- 
urer, John  Thomson ; Executive  Board,  Allen  Childs,  Rev.  Henry 
Riley  Gummey,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Arnold  Harris  Hord,  John  E.  Baird, 
Albert  S.  Haeseler,  James  M.  Lamberton,  Rev.  G.  Woolsey 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Horace 
F.  Fuller. 
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Lord  our  heavenly  Fa- 

Lord-  of  lords, 


the  only  Ruler  of  pfinces,  who 
doft  from  thy  throne  behold  all 
the  dwellers  upon  earth  j'Moft 
heartily  we  beleech  thee,  with 
thy/aypur  to  behold  ew-moft 

With  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spi- 
rit, thaLtdnamay  alway  incline;' 
to  thy  will,  and  walk  in  thy  i 
way:  Endue /him  plenteoufly  ■ 
with  heavenly  gifts ; grantthSn  f 
in  health  and  wealth  long  to1 
live  j Jftrengthen  dhmi  thafdiS 
ma^variquifh  and  overcon^e^glE 
th^'  enemies  ;/^nd  finally  afte^ 
this  life,  Ihe  may  attain  everlaft^ 
4hg  joy  ancf  felicity,  through  Jg 
Xus  Chrift  our  Lord.  ^mea. 


il^mb^ra  of  OIIjnHt  0II|urrlj  i^iatonral  Asaoriatton 

President,  The  Rector,  Ex  Officio 
Secretary,  Mr.  William  White,  Jr. 


Mrs.  John  Ashhurst 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Ashton 
Dr.  William  E.  Ashton 
Dr.  T.  Hewson  Bache 
Joseph  T.  Bailey,  Esq. 

Miss  Elise  Willing  Balch 
Rev.  R.  Heber  Barnes 
T.  Broom  Belfield,  Esq. 
George  B.  Bonnell,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Beauveau  Borie,  Jr. 
Colonel  C.  C.  Bosbyshell 
Mrs.  Philip  H.  Brice 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Edward  S.  Buckley,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  F.  Bullitt 
Mrs.  William  C.  Bullitt 
Richard  M.  Cadwalader,  Esq. 
William  Masters  Camac,  Esq. 
Mrs.  George  C.  Carson 
Mrs.  Joseph  Slocum  Chahoon 
Dr.  D.  Murray  Cheston 
' Mrs.  Samuel  Chew 
; Edward  H.  Coates,  Esq. 

! Travis  Cochran,  Esq. 

! Captain  Richard  S.  Collum 
I Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Conrad 
I.  Mrs.  George  M.  Conarroe 
/ Mr.  Malcolm  M.  Coppuck 
! Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Coxe 
Edmund  J.  D.  Coxe,  Esq. 

I Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Creutzberg 
Dr.  J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa 
Mrs.  j.  Chalmers  Da  Costa 
Charles  E.  Dana,  Esq. 


Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dana 
Mrs.  James  Darrach 
Henry  K.  Dillard,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Dillard 
Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel 
James  May  Duane,  Esq. 

Russell  Duane,  Esq. 

Miss  R.  B.  Dunlap 
George  W.  Elkins,  Esq. 

Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn 
Mrs.  Esther  M.  D.  Faussett 
Miss  Hannah  Fox 
W.  W.  Frazier,  Esq. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Frazier 
George  C.  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Hood  Gilpin 
Washington  H.  Gilpin,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Washington  H.  Gilpin 
E.  W.  Greenough,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Clement  A.  Griscom 
Clement  A.  Griscom,  Esq. 

James  W.  Hazlehurst,  Esq. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Hoffman 
Edward  Hopkinson,  Esq. 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hopkinson 
Mrs.  Oliver  Hopkinson 
William  Macpherson  Horner,  Esq. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Houston 
Samuel  F.  Houston,  Esq. 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin 
Miss  Sophy  Dallas  Irwin 
Dr.  Walter  M.  James 
John  Story  Jenks,  Esq. 
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Mrs.  John  Story  Jenks 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kane 
Miss  Julia  M.  Keim 
Rev.  Daniel  Kendig 
Mrs.  Daniel  Kendig 
Mrs.  D.  Rodney  King 
Miss  Hetty  M.  W.  King 
Dr.  G.  I.  Laing 
Lucius  S.  Landreth,  Esq. 

J.  Granville  Leach,  Esq. 

Mrs.  J.  Granville  Leach 
Samuel  W.  Levis,  Esq. 

Walter  Lippincott,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Walter  Lippincott 
Miss  Emma  W.  Lowber 
Mrs.  j.  P.  Lundy 
Miss  Eliza  J.  Magee 
Miss  Eannie  S.  Magee 
John  Marston,  Esq. 

Mrs.  John  Marston 
Mrs.  Emily  L.  Megargee 
Miss  Catherine  K.  Meredith 
Mrs.  C.  Wilner  Middletown 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
Mrs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
Archibald  R.  Montgomery,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Richard  R.  Montgomery 
Effingham  B.  Morris,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Effingham  B.  Morris 
Frederick  Wister  Morris,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Mrs.  I.  Wistar  Morris 
Clement  B.  Newbold,  Esq. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Newbold 
S.  Davis  Page,  Esq. 

C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Patterson 
J.  Rodman  Paul,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Pearce 
Miss  Lilla  S.  Pechin 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker 
Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker 
Miss  Anne  Lovering  Perot 


Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perot 
Mrs.  Elliston  Perot 
Alfred  I.  Phillips,  Esq. 

Hon.  William  Potter 
W.  Bleddyn  Powell,  Esq. 

Mrs.  W.  Bleddyn  Powell 
Mrs.  Frederick  Prime 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 
James  S.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Talbot  M.  Rogers 
Mrs.  William  L.  Savage 
Edward  S.  Sayres,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Sayres 
Dr.  Edward  Shippen 
E.  A.  Sibley,  Esq. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Sibley 
Miss  Florence  Sibley 
Isaac  Starr,  Esq. 

Franklin  Swayne,  Esq. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas 
Samuel  Hinds  Thomas,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hinds  Thomas 
William  G.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Turnbull 
Joseph  R.  Wainwright,  Esq. 
Stevenson  H.  Walsh,  Esq. 

George  S.  Washington,  Esq. 

John  Price  Wetherill,  Esq. 

Mrs.  John  Price  Wetherill 
William  H.  Wetherill,  Esq. 
Bromley  Wharton,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Bromley  Wharton 
Miss  Anne  Hollingsworth  Whar- 
ton 

J.  Brinton  White,  Esq. 

Miss  Maria  H.  White 
William  White,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Ogden  D.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Haney  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Mrs.  PIenry  W.  Wilson 
Owen  Wister,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Owen  J.  Wister 
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THE  LAST RESTl NC  TL ACE^rbr* 

"BEN.MMfN'-;FRANKLlN^,^^^^ 

V V7O6  1790  ' : 

“Venerated ' f5r  benevolence. 

ADMIRED  r0R;TALOTS;  ESTEEMED 

roR:.‘^FAf RiofiSM.  M'&'Ved  for 


Washington 


'THfe''5ACX  WHOM  TWO  WORLDS 


CLAIMED  AS  THEIR  OWN." 


MIRABEAU 


‘ . “HE  TORE  FROM  THE  SKIES  THE 
. LIGHTNING  AND  FROM- 'TYRANTS 


THE.  SCEPTRE'.’ 


Bkon/.f,  Taiu.k  ! Erected  1911 
•A  I Fifth  .and  Arch  Si's. 


.^CHRbNtoCypF  BENJAMIN  FRANKf 


iZOs  Born  at  'Boston,  January  17. . . ^ ^ ■■ 

1.23  Remoyed|to  Philadelphia^  b \ 

1729 Editor  of  Pennsylvania  Gazette-  ■ ' 
1750 Appointed  Public  Printer-;*,  , A*' 

1751  Founded  the  Philadelphia  tibrary.  ;*i  ^ 
I7560r^ahized  the  first  Philadelphia  Fire. 

■■.Cdrnpan^;  C'-b 

1757  AppOihtcfd  Postmaster^  of  Philadelphia 
1758 Member 'of  the  Provindial.v  Assembly.'li 
l741Esttiblishcd^irstAAmericah-Ma^a2 
l^ZInveht^d  the^ Franklin  Opcrt AStovd^b^ 
1745  Tbufided  the‘ American  Philosophical  So'ctet*'* 
1749  Projected  UniversityVef  ; Pennsylvania^.- 
175IFbunded- the  PenrisylvartiA  Hospital. 
IZjrFiVst  td^utilize 'electricity.  „ 


1 175  5 Deputy  Postmaster  .General  fotthe  ColonieS| 
>l754Deleg-ate-  to  Congress  at  Albany.  , • • t 


l756Golonel  of  Provincial  Militia.  * 

1757  Agent  tb_preat  Detain  for;  Pennsylvania, 
,—70  GedrgialNew  Jersey*  and  Massacnuserts 
1764  Speaker^^^of  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 
I769PresidertPof  Arherican  Philosophical  Society. 
1775  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
Chairman  of  thd  Committee  of  Safety. 
Proposed'Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Si  Perpetual  Onion'.’  . 

Postmaster  General  bf  the  Colonies. 
1776Sig‘ned  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
President  of  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Pennsyl-vania.  " y 

Commissioner  to  the  Court  of:  France.*;^: 
1778  Negotiated  Treaties  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce and  of  Alliance,  with  France. 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France. 

178J Signed  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce 
with  Sweden 

Signed  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain 
1785  Signed  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce 
with  Prussia. 

President  of  the  Provincial  Council. 

1787  Member  of  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  United  States. 

1790  Died  at  Philadelphia,  April  17  , 


Gi\en  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
C(uviPiLKi)  BY  Russtu.  Duant,  ICiU 


/ 


I 


JffrankUn  Ironzra 

ON  SATURDAY,  October  29,  1910,  there  were  unveiled 
two  bronze  tablets  which  had  been  erected  on  the  brick 
pillars  at  either  end  of  the  iron  grill  in  front  of  the 
tomb  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the  burial  ground  at  Fifth  and 
Arch  Streets.  The  address  on  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Russell  Duane,  outlining  the  movement.  The  idea  of  placing 
tablets  on  the  pillars,  he  said,  originated  with  Mr.  Harvey  Watts, 
who  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  proprietor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Curtis  then  generously  made  an 
offer  to  the  Vestry  of  the  Church  to  erect  the  tablets  at  his  own 
expense.  The  Vestry  subsequently  requested  Mr.  Duane,  as  a de- 
scendant of  Franklin,  to  prepare  suitable  inscriptions  for  the 
tablets,  and  he  very  kindly  complied  with  the  request.  The  task 
required  much  research  and  the  result  was  distinctly  educative. 
In  selecting  the  dates  and  events  included  in  the  chronology  on 
the  west  tablet,  Mr.  Duane’s  compilation  was  endorsed  by  Mr. 
John  Bigelow,  of  New  York,  formerly  Minister  to  France  and 
probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Franklin  and  his  work. 
The  medallion  at  the  top  of  the  east  tablet  is  the  work  of  the  well- 
known  local  artist,  Mr.  J.  Otto  Schweizer,  who  also  designed  the 
statue  of  Muhlenberg,  recently  unveiled  at  the  City  Hall  Plaza. 
In  selecting  the  quotations  which  appear  underneath  the  me- 
dallion, it  was  my  object  (said  Mr.  Duane)  to  place  there  the 
three  most  celebrated  tributes  to  Franklin  and  his  work  by  the 
three  great  men  of  his  time. 

After  a brief  devotional  exercise,  the  Rector  unveiled  and 
I dedicated  the  gift  with  these  words : “In  the  Name  of  the 
‘ Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  These 
1 memorial  tablets,  graciously  presented,  are  gratefully  accepted 
and  hereby  unveiled  in  reverent  recognition  of  a noble  career, 
3-nd  for  the  edification  of  all  who  pass  by.  M^ay  the  message  of 
that  life  of  which  they  make  record  incite  many  to  worthy  emula- 
I tion,  to  the  advancement  of  every  human  interest  and  to  the 
t furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Amen.” 

I 
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IN  SPEAKING  of  the  influence  of  the  members  of  this  con- 
gregation on  public  affairs  during  the  provincial  era,  Provost 
Stifle  said : “I  must  not  forget  to  claim  for  some  of  them 

the  great  honor  of  having  been  the  founders  and  the  early  ^ 
guardians  of  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  Doctor  i 
Franklin,  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  this  establishment,  was 
a pewholder  in  this  Church.  When  he  looked  around  for  those 
who  would  appreciate  and  support  his  project,  he  took  from  this 
congregation,  mainly,  the  men  of  education  and  of  means  who 
would  aid  him.  His  first  choice  for  Headmaster  of  the  Academy 
was  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  for  nearly  ten  years  the  Rector  i 
of  Christ  Church.  Finding  it  impossible  to  induce  Mr.  Peters  i 
to  accept  the  place,  he  made  the  final  choice  of  Rev.  William  ' 
Smith,  a member  of  this  congregation.  In  a short  time  the 
College,  thus  founded  by  two  members  of  this  Parish,  was  pos- 
sibly unrivalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any  seminary 
at  that  time  existing  in  the  Province.  Of  the  trustees  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  nearly  four-fifths  were  members  here.  And 
Mr.  Peters  was  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Board.” 
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Franklin’s  Tomb 


i 


(0n  April  28tt| 

Ipatriotir  of  tl)r  ^ona  of  Amrrtra 


Almighty  lord,  who  fashionest  the  hearts  of  men  and  consider- 
est  all  their  works,  grant,,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  all  the  dwellers  in 
this  mighty  Republic  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  Thy  commandments,  that 
walking  humbly  in  Thy  fear,  we  may,  under  Thy  gracious  protection,  con- 
tinue to  dwell  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Safeguard  our  liberties;  preserve 
our  unity;  defend  us  from  lawlessness,  injustice  and  violence,  from  dis- 
honesty, oppression  and  greed,  from  betrayel  of  trust,  self-indulgence  and 
every  evil  way.  Continue  Thy  goodness  to  us,  that  the  heritage  received 
from  our  fathers  may  be  preserved  in  our  time  and  transmitted  in  ever- 
expanding  usefulness  to  the  generations  yet  to  come,  that  all  men  may 
know  that  Thou,  O Lord,  art  our  Ruler  and  Judge  forever.  Look  favor- 
ably upon  us  and  help  us  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  the  King- 
dom of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ.  Grant  this,  we  beseech  Thee,  for  the 
sake  of  Thy  blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Foggo  was  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church 
for  thirty  years,  beginning  in  1861.  In  the  course  of  a 
review  of  that  period  he  wrote  thus:  “Soon  after  I be- 
came the  Rector,  the  Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge  kindly  offered 
to  assist  me,  and  I gladly  accepted  his  services.  At  my  request 
he  took  the  charge  of  Calvary  Church,  and  for  a short  period 
did  an  excellent  work  there.  He  then  relinquished  the  work  at 
Calvary,  and  with  my  consent  started  a Chapel  for  the  Parish  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  city.  I was  advised  by  not  a few 
friends  against  this,  but  the  plan  did  not  originate  in  my  day. 
It  had  been  talked  of  in  Doctor  Dorr’s  time,  and  I was  present  at 
several  meetings  held  in  the  house  of  Edward  L.  Clark  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject.  Opposition  was  strong  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Parishes,  and  but  little  interest  was  manifested  by  those  who  for- 
merly had  held  connection  with  Christ  Church.  The  canon  re- 
quiring the  consent  of  the  three  nearest  rectors  was  not  then 
in  force. 

“Through  his  earnestness  and  strong  personality  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hodge  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  the  Chapel  was  erected  on 
Pine  Street  above  Nineteenth  Street.  A controversy  arose  and 
its  history  has  been  written.  After  some  litigation  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  Christ  Church,  and 
we  received  it  and  its  burden  of  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  of 
indebtedness.  The  congregation  dispersed.  They  followed  the 
two  clergymen  who  were  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  who  were 
extremely  popular.  Several  members  of  the  old  Parish  now 
came  forward  and  gave  prompt  aid,  and  in  a very  short  time 
the  whole  amount  of  the  debt  was  raised.  ...  At  this  criti- 
cal time  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Lewis,  at  my  earnest  request, 
took  the  charge,  and  for  over  twelve  years  did  a noble  work  here. 
The  Chapel  was  refilled  and  the  offerings  were  increased.  I am 
glad  to  place  on  record  my  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  good 
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work  accomplished  by  him,  and  of  the  brotherly  loving  kindness 
which  always  existed  between  us.” 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Lewis,  the  Rev.  Edward  Riggs 
was  appointed  Minister  in  charge,  and  his  successor  was  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  L.  Nisbett,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1899,  and 
is  still  the  devoted  Vicar  of  the  faithful  flock. 

The  purpose  in  starting  the  movement  was  to  benefit  the 
Mother  Parish  by  holding  the  allegiance  of  her  families  who 
were  moving  uptown  and  finding  the  transit  facilities  of  those 
days  inadequate.  The  present  Rector  exchanges  duty  with  the 
Vicar  occasionally,  and  has  supplemented  their  fraternal  rela- 
j tions  with  this  official  message  from  the  Vestry, 
j “Realizing  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  most  cordial  relation- 
I ship  between  the  officials  and  the  congregations  of  the  Church 
i and  the  Chapel,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  expressed  purpose  of 
i those  who  contributed  to  the  founding  of  the  Chapel,  we  do 
hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  good  work  carried  on 
at  the  Chapel.  And  that  the  two  constituencies  may  be  drawn 
into  more  mutually  helpful  co-operation,  it  is  our  desire  to  wel- 
come the  Minister  and  the  people  of  the  Chapel  on  convenient 
occasions  to  worship  with  us  in  the  Mother  Church,  and  also 
to  encourage  some  united  effort  for  our  joint  energies.” 

This  minute  was  sent  with  the  assurance  of  our  best  wishes 
and  prayers  for  God’s  blessing  on  each  and  all. 

The  administration  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
mittee of  six  who  are  chosen  from  the  Vestry  of  the  Church, 
and  who  associate  with  themselves  six  other<;^members  of  the 
' Chapel  congregation.  The  present  board  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: From  the  Vestry,  Messrs.  A.  Childs,  C.  D.  Clark,  R. 

I Peters,  C.  P.  Keith,  J.  B.  White;  and  from  the  congregation : 
1 Messrs.  H.  E.  Drayton,  Frank  M.  Wirgman,  Ellis  Jackson, 
Charles  H.  Bannard,  Dr.  A.  B.  Randall,  and  Edmund  A.  Souder. 
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aIrpaaurpr’H  g>tatpmpnt 

Yeae  Ending  April  30,  1912 


Cash  on  Hand,  May  1,  1911  $291  66 

RECEIPTS 

Offertories  and  Collections,  for  Current  Expenses  $2,886  73 
Offertories  and  Collections,  for  Special  Objects..  443  80 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  914  00 

Rents,  Panama  Street  Houses  675  49 

Christ  Church  Chapel  Trust 916  00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits  7 08 

5,843  10 


PAYMENTS 


General 


Clergy $2,205  00 

Music  1,566  98 

Sexton  552  00 

Repairs  and  Supplies  301  53 

Fuel  and  Gas  287  65 

Taxes  and  Water  Rents  179  12 

Sustentatiou  Fund  28  60 

Insurance  48  40 


Special 

Altar  Society  $31  80 

Christmas  Festival  Decorations  37  81 

Episcopal  and  Convention  Fund  104  92 

Diocesan  Missions  100  00 

General  Missions  200  00 

Aged  and  Infirm  Clergy  56  75 

Episcopal  Hospital  34  90 

Woman’s  Auxiliary  8 00 

Rev.  George  Mayo's  Virginia  Mission..  28  00 

Mission  for  Jews  19  66 

China  Famine  Fund  5 00 

Easter  Flowers  23  50 


$5,169  28 


$650  34 


$6,134  66 


$5,819  62 

Balance  on  Hand,  April  30.  1912,  Special  Funds..  66  40 
Balance  on  Hand,  April  30, 1912,  Current  Expenses  248  64 

$6,134  66 

Improvement  Fund  in  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund,  $228,357 

Frank  M.  Wibgman, 
Treasurer  of  Christ  Ghureh  Chapel. 

505  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

May  1,  1912. 
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Christ  Church  Hospital 


The  Hospital  was  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  John 
Kearsley,  dated  April  29,  1769,  and  making  generous 
provision  for  “an  infirmary  for  ten  or  more  distressed 
women  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  (preferring 
clergymen’s  widows  before  others).’’  It  was  further  endowed 
by  Joseph  Dobbins,  in  1804.  It  is  now  a dignified  stone  edifice, 
in  spacious  grounds  near  Fairmount  Park,  at  Bala.  The  legal 
property  is  in  the  Rector,  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of 
Christ  Church,  and  the  charity  is  managed  by  six  persons,  three 
chosen  by  Christ  Church  Corporation  and  the  other  three  by  St. 
Peter’s  Church  Corporation,  annually.  The  Managers  for  the 
current  year  are  Charles  P.  Keith,  Allen  Childs,  Charles  Davis 
Clark,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr.,  Frederick  P.  Henry,  M.  D.,  and  S. 
Davis  Page.  The  officers  are ; 

Chairman 

Charles  P.  Keith 
Secretary 

W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Admissions 

Charles  Davis  Clark  Frederick  P.  Henry.  M.  D. 

Committee  on  Estates  and  Accounts 
Allen  Childs  S.  Davis  Page 

Treasurer 
Richard  Maris 
217  South  Third  Street. 

Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Shoener 
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Matron 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Singleton 
Physician 

Charles  A.  Service,  M.  D. 

Chaplains 

The  Rectors  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s  Church 

Chaplain  in  Charge 
Rev.  Lewis  C.  Baker 

The  Managers  report  that  the  number  at  present  in  the 
Home  is  64,  the  average  age  being  72  years,  and  the  average 
residence  in  the  Home  seven  years.  This  average  in  age  has 
been  very  much  reduced  from  the  fact  that  23  admissions  have 
been  made  in  the  last  two  years,  while  the  12  who  have  died 
in  that  time  had  a very  much  higher  average.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  recently  in  the  property.  There  are 
more  applicants  for  admission  than  can  be  accommodated.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  continued  interest  of  friends  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  and  need  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Cleeman,  executor  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Emily  Rich- 
mond, has  donated  from  the  estate  $5000.  Two  handsome  sets 
of  furniture,  pictures,  etc.,  have  been  received  from  the  estate 
of  Miss  Susan  Stevenson.  Through  Mrs.  John  K.  Mitchell  $225 
was  received  from  “Friends  and  well-wishers”  of  the  Hospital. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dobbins  has  contributed  a large  number  of 
new  books  for  the  Library  and  oranges  at  Easter,  also  paying 
for  the  after-Christmas  entertainment.  She  has  also  undertaken, 
at  a cost  of  nearly  $600,  to  refurnish  the  bathrooms  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  with  modern  tubs,  closets  and  basins.  The  Christmas 
dinner  and  delicacies  for  other  holidays  were  again  provided 
for  by  donation  of  $200  by  the  same  generous  lady  who  has 
annually  remembered  the  Hospital  in  this  way  for  years.  Other 
special  gifts  have  been  sent  by  Miss  Sarah  Vogdes,  Miss  M.  H. 
Hirst,  Mr.  C.  D.  Clark,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradley  and  Mr.  G.  Duncan 
Mancill. 
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The  total  income  amounted  to  $30,807.95,  of  which  there 
was  expended  on  the  management  of  the  estate  (taxes,  repairs, 
office  expenses,  etc.),  $10,052.41,  and  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
house,  $20,755.54. 

The  usual  services  in  the  chapel,  with  special  ministrations 
to  those  unable  to  attend,  have  been  maintained  without  inter- 
ruption, except  for  a short  summer  vacation,  during  which  pro- 
vision was  made  for  conveyance  to  Bala,  where  those  able  to 
attend  were  hospitably  received.  Special  ministrations  in  the 
rooms  of  the  sick,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  in  the 
upper  parlors  of  the  building,  for  the  infirm  unable  to  descend 
to  the  chapel,  have  been  maintained.  The  daily  morning  and 
evening  family  prayers  in  the  main  parlor  have  been  conducted 
by  Deaconess  Albin-Jones,  and  have  been  well  attended.  Mr. 
Baker  adds,  as  an  encouraging  feature,  an  apparent  improvement 
in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  Home,  and  in  the  consequent 
sympathetic  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  household  one 
toward  another.  This  gives  increasing  hope  that  we  are  on  the 
way  to  the  attainment  of  the  high  ideal  of  a Home  which  is  not 
merely  a refuge  and  a shelter,  but  a truly  Christian  household, 
united  in  the  bonds  of  fellowship  in  faith  in  our  Lord  and  in 
loving  concern  for  each  other. 

Materials  being  supplied  by  a constant  friend,  the  Lenten 
Guild  made  up  200  articles  for  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Society,  and 
for  the  Children’s  Homeopathic  Hospital  they  made  up  200  gar- 
ments. They  also  received  material  from  Mrs.  James  S.  Fry, 
and  made  it  up  into  18  comfort  bags  and  36  helmets,  scarfs  and 
pulse-warmers  for  the  Seamen’s  Mission.  The  offerings  at  the 
chapel  services  have  amounted  to  $156.36,  distributed  as  follows: 


For  those  in  special  need $53.80 

General  missions  35.06 

To  Bishop  Rowe 8.00 

Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  United  Offering  ....  31.00 

Clergy  Relief,  Diocesan 5.00 

Clergy  Relief,  General 12.50 

Archdeacon  Russell  3.00 

For  chapel  uses 8.00 
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The  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  been  found  on  the  side  of 
human  freedom.  The  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God 
necessitates  the  acknowledgment  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  family  of  which  we  are  made  members  by  baptism 
knows  no  distinction  of  race  or  caste.  Free  men  in  Christ,  we 
share,  one  with  another  and  all  alike,  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
doth  make  us  free.  The  Church  is  ever  to  be  found  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  stoutly  maintaining  the  rights,  inalienable  and  true,  of 
every  man.  It  has  been  through  the  uplifting  and  equalizing  in- 
fluences of  the  Christian  Church  that  in  each  crisis  of  oppression 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  irresponsible  power  and  brutish  force 
have  been  rebuked  and  restrained.  Magna  Charta,  with  all  its 
associations  of  freedom  and  human  rights,  was  the  gift  of  Eng- 
land’s Church,  through  that  Church’s  primate  and  by  the  power 
he  wielded,  to  the  Nation  and  the  race.  Our  own  country,  dis- 
covered by  Cabot,  settled  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  and  Penn- 
sylvania by  Englishmen,  owes  its  existence,  its  institutions,  very 
much  that  has  made  it  great  and  glorious,  to  its  English  ante- 
cedents, shaped  and  influenced  as  they  were  by  England’s 
Church. 

But  Magna  Charta  is  not  all  that  attests  the  share  of  Eng- 
land’s Church  in  securing  English  liberty.  We  may  never  lose 
sight  of  the  names  of  those  who  from  the  very  first  stoutly 
maintained  on  Britain’s  soil  the  struggle  for  independence  from 
alien  rule  and  power,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  As  American 
churchmen,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Church’s  prayers  and  the 
presence  of  the  Church’s  priest  consecrated,  in  1619,  the  first 
deliberative  assembly  of  free  men  convened  on  American  soil, 
which  met  in  the  little  church  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  where  the 
foundation  stone  of  our  country’s  liberties  was  laid. 

Puritan  and  Presbyterian  united,  it  is  true,  with  the  church- 
men in  the  struggle  which  won  for  us  our  independence.  Men 
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From  the  oricinal  portrail  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 
Made  while  W'ashincton  was  a regular 
attendant  at  Christ  Church. 


of  various  faiths  and  various  races  went  hand  in  hand  in  battling 
for  freedom,  uniting  in  one  harmonious  whole,  all  who  echoed 
the  cry  sounded  forth  in  old  St.  John’s  Church,  Richmond,  from 
Patrick  Henry’s  lips : “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.’’ 

In  this  presence  and  on  this  day  it  surely  is  in  order  for 
us  to  note  the  connection  of  Christ  Church  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  especially  with  the  issuing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. With  touching  simplicity  does  the  Quaker,  Chris- 
topher Marshall,  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  June  1,  1774,  record 
as  follows : “This  being  the  day  when  the  cruel  act  for  blocking 
up  the  harbor  of  Boston  took  effect,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  to  express  their  sympathy  and  to  show  their  concern 
for  their  suffering  brethren  in  the  common  cause  of  liberty,  had 
their  shops  shut  up  and  their  houses  kept  close  from  hurry  and 
business.  Also  the  ring  of  bells  at  Christ  Church  was  muffled 
and  rung  a solemn  peal  at  intervals  from  morning  till  night,  the 
colors  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  hoisted  at  half-mast,  the 
several  houses  of  different  worship  were  crowded  when  divine 
service  was  performed,  and  particular  discourses  suitable  to  the 
occasion  were  preached.” 

Early  in  August,  by  the  Charlestown  packet,  or  by  more 
pretentious  craft,  came  the  delegates  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina,  while  the  slow,  lumbering  stages 
or  private  conveyances  brought  from  New  England  and  New 
York  the  patriots  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  popular  assem- 
blies to  consult  in  this  city  as  to  the  country’s  condition.  One 
by  one  the  delegations  were  filled,  and  by  September  5th  all  but 
the  North  Carolina  deputies  were  on  hand.  Meeting  in  Car- 
penters’ Hall,  the  Hon.  Peyton  Randolph,  a Virginia  churchman, 
was  chosen  President. 

Of  this  famous  body,  which  shaped  and  moulded  the  meas- 
ures of  the  successive  Congresses  of  the  United  Colonies,  the 
leading  men  were  churchmen — fully  two-thirds  of  them  were 
known  to  be  connected  with  the  Church.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Duche, 
a minister  of  this  Parish,  opened  the  deliberations  with  the 
Church’s  prayers. 
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The  Congress  of  1775,  organized  as  before,  with  Randolph, 
the  churchman,  at  its  head,  was  again  opened  by  prayers  offered 
by  the  patriot  priest  of  Christ  Church,  Parson  Duche,  and  this 
sacred  building  became,  as  it  had  been  from  the  first,  the  center 
of  patriotic  inspiration.  From  this  pulpit  Dr.  William  Smith 
delivered  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  utterances  which  shaped 
the  popular  sentiment  in  the  direction  of  resistance  to  arbitrary 
and  alien  rule.  This  discourse  was  published  in  countless  edi- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  circulated  broadcast  through- 
out Great  Britain.  A fortnight  later,  from  this  same  pulpit. 
Parson  Duche  delivered  a scarcely  less  notable  sermon  before 
the  First  Battallion  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia; 
and  in  a few  weeks  another  discourse  of  like  character  was 
preached  here  before  a yet  more  distinguished  congregation. 
Thursday,  July  20th,  had  been  set  apart  by  the  Congress  as  a 
day  of  general  humiliation  throughout  the  provinces;  it  was 
as  to  their  spiritual  home  that  the  great  body  of  delegates  came 
here.  Franklin,  doubtless,  occupied  his  accustomed  place. 
Washington  also  reverently  knelt  yonder.  John  Morton,  a 
devout  communicant  of  the  Church,  and  who  was  to  cast  the 
deciding  vote  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  for  independence, 
was  in  his  place  as  an  earnest  worshipper  that  day.  Here,  too, 
were  George  Ross,  son  of  our  New  Castle  clergyman,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Ccesar  Rodney,  the  grandson  of  Parson  Craw- 
ford, of  this  Church,  whose  vote  turned  Delaware  in  the  scale 
for  independence.  Francis  Hopkinson,  the  poet  of  the  popular 
cause,  and  for  years  a constant  communicant  at  this  altar,  was 
here.  Samuel  Chase,  son  of  the  Baltimore  rector,  and  Elbridge 
Gerry,  baptized  in  the  little  church  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  were 
here.  Hooper,  of  North  Carolina,  son  of  a former  minister  of 
Trinity,  Boston,  was  present.  Major  Sullivan,  New  Hampshire’s 
valorous  churchman,  and  Thomas  Johnson,  the  Maryland  del- 
egate, who  nominated  Washington  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
were,  as  usual,  in  the  congregation.  Francis  Lewis,  a New  York 
vestryman,  and  Livingston,  another  vestryman  of  Trinity,  and 
John  Jay,  a warden  of  the  same  church,  attended  here  that  day. 
John  Marshall  and  Edward  Biddle,  churchmen  from  birth  to 
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burial,  and  Robert  Morris,  the  brother-in-law  of  Bishop  White, 
and  Thomas  Willing,  his  partner  in  business,  knelt  here  that  day. 
Goldsborough,  Hall  and  Paca,  Maryland  churchmen ; Bland, 
Harrison,  Patrick  Henry,  Pendleton,  Nelson,  Braxton  and  the 
Lees,  Virginia  churchmen  all,  worshipped  here.  Joseph  Hewes, 
of  North  Carolina,  a convert  from  Quakerism,  and  who  was 
buried  in  79  by  Doctor  White,  was  here.  George  Wythe,  the 
Virginia  vestryman,  of  whom  Jefiferson  wrote;  “That  religion 
must  be  good  which  could  produce  a life  of  such  exemplary 
virtue,”  and  the  Rutledges  and  Pinckneys,  Heywards  and 
Lynches,  of  South  Carolina;  Button  Gwinnett,  George  Walton, 
George  Taylor  and  Philip  Livingston  and  Louis  Morris,  patriot 
churchmen  all,  with  Clymer  and  Rtish  and  Wilson  (buried  hard- 
by)  were  in  the  solemn  company  assembled  here  that  memorable 
day.  These  signers  and  delegates,  regular  worshippers  in  this 
sanctuary,  were  doubtless  accompanied  to  this  service  of  hu- 
miliation by  many  others  whom  we  know  to  have  been  occa- 
sional attendants  within  these  sacred  walls,  such  as  Hancock, 
Sherman,  Ellsworth,  Floyd,  Langdon,  Whipple,  Williams,  Stock- 
ton,  Hart,  McKean,  Witherspoon  and  the  Adamses.  The  Puri- 
tans of  New  England,  to  whom  the  Church’s  prayers  were 
strange,  were  fired  by  the  patriotic  preacher’s  eloquence.  The 
Quaker  deputies  were  here  distinguished  from  their  brother 
patriots  solely  by  their  somber  garb.  The  Presbyterians  from 
the  Middle  Colonies  joined  reverently  in  the  worship.  The 
soldiers,  impatient  for  the  appeal  to  arms ; the  citizens,  on  whom 
were  to  fall  the  heavy  burdens  of  years  of  strife ; the  wives,  the 
mothers,  the  maidens,  who  more  than  any  would  feel  these 
burdens,  were  here  that  day.  Ah ! it  was  a gathering  long  to  be 
remembered.  It  was  an  epoch  in  the  country’s  history.  It  was 
the  consecration  in  this  House  of  God  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  was  here  that  fullest  inspira- 
tion lighted  upon  the  leaders — the  inspiration  that  animated 
Richard  Henry  Lee  to  introduce,  June  7,  1776,  the  critical  reso- 
lution “That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states”;  and  that  nerved  Franklin,  Sherman, 
Livingston,  Adams  and  Jefferson  to  draft  the  declaration 
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which  elaborated  that  resolution  and  set  forth  the  causes  for 
separating  from  Britain ; and  that  fired  the  signers  severally  to 
append  their  names  as  a mutual  pledge  of  life,  fortune  and  honor, 
with  a firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence. 

It  was  the  resistless  Spirit  of  God  working  through  His 
Church  that  wrought  the  mighty  change  we  this  day  commemo- 
rate. And,  brother  men,  that  same  Spirit  of  God,  working  still 
through  the  Christian  Church,  is  at  this  moment  revolutionizing 
further  the  relationship  of  men  and  governments.  It  is  drafting 
a new  Declaration  of  Independence  against  all  oppression  and 
corruption  and  demanding  for  every  child  of  man  the  liberty  to 
realize  the  potentials  of  our  humanity,  corporate  and  personal. 
It  is  wakening  a new  and  exalted  conception  of  patriotism.  It 
is  making  the  heart  of  the  multitude  to  sing  thunderously  battle 
hymns  of  deliverance  from  economic  and  social  slaveries.  All 
honor  to  the  churchmen  of  to-day  who  with  the  faith  and 
courage  of  the  “Signers”  are  breaking  the  shackles  of  tyranny 
and  sin. 
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Almighty  god,  who  didst  love  Jerusalem  and  gave  peace  within  her 
walls  and  prosperity  within  her  palaces,  we  commend  to  Thy  gracious 
protection  and  benediction  this  Nation,  whose  independence  we  this  day 
commemorate.  May  Thy  Spirit  guide  and  bless  every  interest.  Safeguard 
us  from  corruption  and  false  ideals.  Inculcate  an  intelligent  and  quench- 
less patriotism.  Deliver  us  from  indifference  and  inefficiency  in  our  efforts 
for  better  government.  May  our  worthiest  men  respond  to  the  call  to 
disinterested  public  service,  and  never  shirk  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Help 
us  to  welcome  and  extend  the  awakening  of  public  conscience.  May  we 
appreciate  and  extol  that  which  is  commendable,  while  we  boldly  rebuke 
that  which  is  base.  Direct  and  sanctify  all  who  hold  any  office,  giving 
them  purified  intentions  and  strength  to  observe  and  execute  the  laws 
honestly  and  unselfishly.  Make  the  administration  of  justice  equitable 
and  impartial.  May  the  spirit  of  brotherliness  animate  and  control  our 
industrial  relationships ; remove  all  inclination  and  occasion  to  class  hatred. 
Let  domestic  virtue  and  refined  manners  prevail  in  every  household.  May 
the  desire  for  pleasure  be  chastened  and  guided  whither  true  joys  are  to  be 
found ; and  help  our  ambition  to  soar  above  comfortableness  and  luxury  to 
the  prize  of  self-mastery  and  the  crown  of  the  cross-bearer.  Let  not  the 
thirst  for  getting  rob  us  of  the  blessedness  of  giving.  Prosper  all  benevo- 
lent institutions.  Bless  our  schools  and  all  educational  endeavors.  _ Give 
Thy  special  favor  to  every  one  helping  to  extend  Thy  Holy  Church  in  our 
midst.  Keep  us  all  unswervingly  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  make  Thy 
service  a daily  joy.  And  finally,  in  Thy  mercy,  bring  us  to  that  Heavenly 
Country  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  where  we  may  glorify  Thee  eter- 
nally; through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Olnmmunirant  IGtat 

The  effort  to  compile  a reliable  list  of  the  communicants 
of  the  Parish  has  required  much  time  and  thought,  and 
the  result  is  herewith  submitted,  with  the  sincere  request 
that  you  will  kindly  notify  the  Rector  of  such  errors  as 
you  may  note  in  it.  The  source  and  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
our  religious  life  is  indicated  here.  The  means  and  measure  of 
our  spiritual  vitality  is  here  disclosed.  With  serious  and  affec- 
tionate pastoral  concern,  we  ask  the  very  personal  question : 
“Are  you  a communicant,  or  no?”  There  are  five  hundred  men 
and  women  here  who  have,  with  more  or  less  regularity  and  pre- 
paredness, knelt  with  us  to  partake  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
“to  offer  and  present  unto  Thee  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,’’ 
called  and  consecrated  to  be  witnesses  and  champions  for  Him 
and  His.  To  this  rank  we  would  bring  all  who  have  reached 
discretion  and  whose  allegiance  binds  them  to  no  other  parish. 
We  should  be  heartily  glad,  too,  to  retain  always  those  who  have 
had  sacred  associations  here,  if  it  could  be  done  with  due  regard 
to  their  own  and  the  Church’s  requirements.  We  should  rejoice 
to  have  twice  five  hundred  on  our  list,  if  their  and  our  spiritual 
life  would  be  advantaged  by  the  increase.  Particularly  are  we 
anxious  to  have  the  one  hundred  and  fifty,  who  here  are  entered 
merely  as  “Other  Confirmed  Members,”  come  and  claim  their 
divine  privilege,  and  so  qualify  that  we  may  include  them  in  our 
“List  of  Communicants.”  There  should  be  no  such  abnormal 
group  as  the  one  we  carry  under  the  caption,  “Other  Confirmed 
Members.”  It  means  misunderstanding  or  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  either  of  the  minister  or  the  parishioner.  Can  we  not  rec- 
tify it?  If  any  have  removed  and  identified  themselves  with 
some  other  parish,  will  they  not  so  notify  the  Rector,  that 
he  may  supply  them  with  the  Letter  of  Transfer  required  by 
canon,  and  mark  off  their  names  here?  Some  there  are  who 
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have  not  yet  come  to  their  first  Communion,  or  who,  perhaps, 
were  brought  without  due  preparation  and  seriousness,  or  who 
are  hindered  by  a sense  of  unworthiness,  or  whose  love  has 
grown  cold,  engrossed  with  other  interests.  Will  they  not  make 
personal  spiritual  use  of  the  Ministry,  test  the  reality  of  our  pas- 
torate, and  let  us  help  them  to  start  afresh?  Still  others  there 
may  be  who  cherish  a sentimental  attachment  to  the  old  Church 
and  would  maintain  a purely  nominal  identification  with  it. 
Commendable  as  that  impulse  is  in  some  directions,  it  clearly 
has  its  limitations.  The  worth  of  one’s  church  association  is 
dependent  upon  its  reality;  no  man  can  merely  toy  with  God’s 
means  of  grace,  and  the  shepherd  of  souls  must  do  what  he 
can  frankly  and  earnestly  to  bring  each  nominal  member  into 
actual  communion,  or  bear  his  share  of  responsibility  for  a 
spiritual  tragedy. 

There  is,  then,  something  very  vital  back  of  the  canons  reg- 
ulating the  communicant’s  registration,  to  which  your  attention 
is  here  directed.  Moreover,  if  there  is  to  be  any  approximate 
reliability  in  our  clerical  records  that  are  the  basis  of  such  con- 
stant calculations  for  practical  purposes,  we  must  at  least  an- 
nually rectify  the  lists.  We  trust  that  we  may  receive  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty  letters  as  the  result  of  this  notice,  and  that, 
with  God’s  blessing,  we  may  help  each  one  into  full  and  true 
communion. 
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Alexander,  Mrs.  Adelaide  2422  North  Eighteenth  Street 

Alexander,  Miss  Elizabeth 2422  North  Eighteenth  Street 

Alexander,  Miss  Elen 2422  North  Eighteenth  Street 

Amonson,  Mrs.  Barbara  M., 

The  Netherlands,  Forty-fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Apple,  Mrs.  Amelia 18  North  Fifty-sixth  Street 

•^pple.  Leo 18  North  Fifty-sixth  Street 

Apple,  Arthur 18  North  Fifty-sixth  Street 

Archer,  Tillie 6716  Leeds  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Applebaugh,  Miss  Mary  L Christ  Church  Hospital 

Applebaugh,  Miss  Emma  F Christ  Church  Hospital 

Andrews,  Afrs.  Elizabeth 151  Nectarine  Street 

Agin,  William  Mann IO4  Summer  Street 

Agm,  Mrs.  Laura  Alice  R 104  Summer  Street 

Algayer,  Mrs.  Magdaline 931  North  Fourth  Street 

Algayer,  Gustav  William 931  North  Fourth  Street 

Algayer,  Marie  K 93I  North  Fourth  Street 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Mary  A 1031  North  Orianna  Street 

Armstrong,  Estelle  B 1031  North  Orianna  Street 

Ashton,  Miss  Harriet 2011  Walnut  Street 

Ainsley,  Mrs.  Carrie  C 2712  Richmond  Street 

Botzen,  Mrs.  Fredricka 209  New  Street 

Becker,  William  J 6064  Cedar  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia 

Bradford,  T.  Hewson,  M.  D 1802  De  Lancey  Street 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Catherine  A 1802  De  Lancey  Street 

Burling,  Hemy  A.,  Jr 401  Dauphin  Street 

Burling,  Mrs.  Matilda  H.  J 401  Dauphin  Street 

Burling,  Anna  Pauline 401  Dauphin  Street 

Barnes,  Miss  Elizabeth  J 600  North  Thirty-second  Street 

Bellack,  Mrs.  Blanche 1307  North  Thirteenth  Street 

Bellack,  Joseph 1307  North  Thirteenth  Street 

Brumler,  Mrs.  Catherine 2028  Seigle  Street 

Bimson,  Mrs.  Mary  J 618  Elm  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Bignell,  Rusling Clayton,  N.  J. 

Burk,  Mrs.  Catherine  May 140  Potter  Street,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Burk,  Edgar  Allen 140  Potter  Street,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
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Burton,  Arthur  Richard 

Blonchowski,  John  Henry 

Bettenmiller,  Frederick 

Bettenmiller,  Mrs.  Theresa  Anna 

Blittersdorf,  Elizabeth  Mary 

Blittersdorf,  Miss  Genevieve 

Blittersdorf,  Charles 

Brinckloe,  Adriana  Physic 

Blair,  Mrs.  Pauline 

Bumm,  William 

Bumm,  Mrs.  Mary  Florence 

Bertolet,  William  Henry 

Blakiston,  Miss  Maria  E 

Bauder,  Mrs.  Agnes  E 

Blumenthall,  Mrs.  Emma 

Barrett,  Elmer  Leon 

Barrett,  Miss  Mabel  L 

Blonskey,  Mary  Edna 

Blonskey,  Genevieve  G 

Blonskey,  Minnie  W 

Brown,  Mrs.  Alice  L 

Brevckmann,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Buck,  Miss  Bessie 

Becker,  Mrs.  Frances 

Berg,  Jacob  Frederick 


428  East  Wildey  Street 

2119  North  Front  Street 

1131  Fairmount  Avenue 

1131  Fairmount  Avenue 

202  Arch  Street 

202  Arch  Street 

202  Arch  Street 

931  North  Fourth  Street 

259  South  Fifty-seventh  Street 

633  West  Sedgwick  Street,  Germantown 
633  West  Sedgwick  Street,  Germantown 

1358  East  Columbia  Avenue 

4413  Osage  Avenue 

719  Richmond  Street 

4170  Federal  Street,  Camden 

454  North  Bodine  Street 

454  North  Bodine  Street 

233  North  Second  Street 

233  North  Second  Street 

233  North  Second  Street 

...6716  Leeds  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

2359  North  Opal  Street 

259  North  Fairhill  Street 

1020  Frankford  Avenue 

823  Vine  Street 


Coles,  Mrs.  Bessy  M 

Coles,  Miss  Mary  Roberts. 

Creth,  Mrs.  Mabel 

Gills,  Benjamin  Franklin. . . 

Gills,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 

Gills,  Richard  Stillman,  Sr.. 

Gills,  Edward  Charles 

Gills,  Rowland  Robert 

Conradi,  Henry 

Conradi,  Mrs.  Margaret  V. , 
Conradi,  Alfred  George. . . . 

Conradi,  Herman 

Class,  Mrs.  Otelia 

Christy,  Robert  William. . . 

Christy,  Mrs.  Lavenia 

Christy,  Robert  William,  Jr. 


.2010  De  Lancey  Street 
. .2010  De  Lancey  Street 

Overbrook 

1026  Ogden  Street 

Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Wildwood,  N.  J. 

1026  Ogden  Street 

...3110  Aramingo  Street 

3337  Sergeant  Street 

....3337  Sergeant  Street 
.3246  Huntingdon  Street 

2512  Patton  Street 

318  Cole  Street,  Camden 
.430  East  Wildey  Street 
. .430  East  Wildey  Street 
. .430  East  Wildey  Street 
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Christy,  Francis 

Christy,  Florence 

Christy,  Elwood 

Carnes,  Mrs.  Mary 

Christensen,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Coursault,  Mrs.  Apolina.. 

Coursault,  Miss  Julia 

Coursault,  Marie  Virginia 

Coursault,  Leopold 

Coursault,  Francis  P 

Clay,  Miss  Mabel 

Coupe,  George 

Cribb,  Mrs.  Catherine. . . . 

Childs,  Allen 

Carnes,  Miss  Maria  A 

Cox,  Mrs.  Louise  Eva. . . . 

Carpenter,  Horace  T 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Marie  C. . 


( C»ntinu0d  ) 

430  East  Wildey  Street  ^ 

430  East  Wildey  Street  ^ 

430  East  Wildey  Street  ' 

Vineland,  N.  J.  * 

4554  Mole  Street,  Germantown  * 

118  Brown  Street  i 

118  Brown  Street  I 

118  Brown  Street  I 

118  Brown  Street  I 

118  Brown  Street  I 

918  North  Fifth  Street  ^ 

. . . .5715  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown  I 

506  Howard  Street  I 

4506  Pine  Street 

5717  Lansdowne  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia  ^ 
..5522  Cambridge  Street,  West  Philadelphia  ^ 

3609  Baring  Street,  West  Philadelphia  ^ 

3609  Baring  Street,  West  Philadelphia  ^ 


De  Barth,  Mrs.  Lena 

De  Barth,  Charles,  Jr 

De  Barth,  Mrs.  Minnie  Pfluger 

De  Barth,  John 

De  Barth,  William  Albert 

Donnelly,  Mrs.  Rebecca  A 

Davies,  Mrs.  Anna  Audsley.. 

Davies,  Katie  Mabel 

Davies,  Richard 

Davies,  Eleanor  Anna 

Dence,  Lewis 

Dence,  Louisa 

Dence,  Jennie  A 

Davidson,  Mrs.  Adeline 

Davidson,  Sarah 

Donges,  Miss  Evelyn  L 

Donohue,  John 

Donohue,  Mary  Ellen 

Donohue,  Mrs.  Sophia 

Davis,  George  Henry 

Davis,  Mrs.  Sarah 

Davis,  Marshall  Story 

Ditche,  Mrs.  Caroline 


1417  Somerset  Street 

4153  North  Reese  Street 

5100  North  Fifth  Street,  Olney 

209  New  Street 

5100  North  Fifth  Street,  Olney 

1524  South  Fifth  Street 

233  Wood  Street 

233  Wood  Street 

233  Wood  Street 

233  Wood  Street 

.5524  Harmer  Street,  West  Philadelphia 
,5524  Harmer  Street,  West  Philadelphia 
5524  Harmer  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

613  North  Bodine  Street 

613  North  Bodine  Street 

525  South  Broadway,  Camden 

317  North  Lawrence  Street 

317  North  Lawrence  Street 

317  North  Lawrence  Street 

659  Grant  Street,  Camden 

659  Grant  Street,  Camden 

45  South  Second  Street 

943  Dakota  Street 


I 

I 


! 
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( C«ntinuid  ) 


Dungan,  Anna  Matilda 

Dungan,  John 

Donaldson,  Mrs.  Emma  Brace.. 

Dougherty,  Mrs.  Catherine 

Dickerson,  Clara  Bell 

Dickerson,  William  Edward 

Dickerson,  William  John 

Donohue,  Caroline 

Da  Costa,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hays 
Da  Costa,  John  Chalmers,  3d.... 

Dorr,  Ashton 

Dorr,  Emma 

Denver,  Joseph 


603  North  Second  Street 

146  Nectarine  Street 

3310  Race  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 

216  Cuthbert  Street 

216  Cuthbert  Street 

216  Cuthbert  Street 

317  North  Lawrence  Street 

1501  Spruce  Street 

1501  Spruce  Street 

2011  Walnut  Street 

2011  Walnut  Street 

140  Noble  Street 


Ealer,  Mrs.  Sophia  B Glenside,  Pa. 

Ealer,  Miss  Florence Glenside,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Emma 1614  South  Ithan  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Effin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 273  South  Third  Street 


Fletcher,  Miss  Jessie  W 1239  South  Ruby  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Foulkrod,  Charles  P 800  North  Twenty-sixth  Street 

Foulkrod,  Mrs.  Milicent  Green 800  North  Twenty-sixth  Street 

Frick,  Mrs.  Emily  Elizabeth 2927  Judson  Street 

Frick,  Miss  Mary 2927  Judson  Street 

Frick,  Charles  Gilbert 2927  Judson  Street 

Frick,  Frank  Harris 2927  Judson  Street 

Feege,  Henry 510  East  Walnut  Lane,  Germantown 

Feege,  Albert  Clement 510  East  Walnut  Lane,  Germantown 

Feege,  Andrew 2 Branch  Place  (rear  221  North  Third  Street) 

Faussett,  Mrs.  Clara  Hay 4603  Chester  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia 

Fleming,  Mary  Jane 113  Wood  Street 

Fleming,  Isabella H3  Wood  Street 

Farnum,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whipple 1230  Spruce  Street 

Doggo,  Mrs.  L.  H 1515  Summer  Street 

Foust,  Mrs.  Eva  Ursula 2229  Taggart  Street 

Fisher,  Frederick Cherry  Street 

Fetters,  Mrs.  Amelia  Frances  L 245  Richmond  Street 

Folm,  Mrs.  Katie 1224  North  Frazier  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Finnigan,  Helen 240  Noble  Street 

Finnigan,  Margaret 240  Noble  Street 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Elsie  Emma 434  East  Wildey  Street 

Feldman,  Lewis  H 823  Vine  Street 
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Fletcher,  Priscilla 514  East  Girard  Avenue 

Fletcher,  Annie 514  East  Girard  Avenue 


Goehns,  Miss  Caroline 

Goehns,  George  Washington 

Grear,  Samuel  T 

Grear,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Garman,  Mrs.  Cecelia  Mary  W. . 
Garman,  Mrs.  Emma  Boxberger 

Gatchell,  Mrs.  Amanda 

Groth,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Getzsinger,  Frank 

Getzsinger,  Carol  A 

Getzsinger,  Charles  A.,  Jr 

Getzsinger,  Mrs.  Laura  May.... 

Getz,  George  Garabrandt 

Geiger,  Mrs.  Edith  Laura 

Geiger,  Miss  Eva  F 

Green,  John  W 

Green,  Mrs.  Antonia 

Grear,  Thomas  Q 

Gray,  Mrs.  Lavenia 

Gill,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Evans 

Gutknecht,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Guzmon,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 


1 Howard  Place  (rear  1414  Brown  Street) 

3027  North  Ninth  Street 

123  Cherry  Street 

123  Cherry  Street 

Eighth  and  Charles,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Eighth  and  Charles,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 


139  South  Fiftieth  Street 

1931  Pacific  Street,  Frankford 

SS22  Cambridge  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

1931  Pacific  Street,  Frankford 

1931  Pacific  Street,  Frankford 

335  East  Lehigh  Avenue 

2144  North  Darien  Street 

604  Philip  Street 

221  Buttonwood  Street 

221  Buttonwood  Street 

123  Cherry  Street 

2207  River  Street,  Cramer  Hill,  N.  J. 

6420  Sherwood  Road,  Overbrook 

425  East  Flora  Street 

1004  North  Orkney  Street 


Heidenrich,  Mrs.  Rachel  L Sinnaminson  Lane,  Roxboro,  Pa. 

Hoffer,  Isaac  Ober 28  South  Delaware  Avenue 

Hoffer,  Mrs.  Sallie 28  South  Delaware  Avenue 

Head,  David 3030  Emerald  Street 

Hunt,  Miss  Mary 1224  Airdrie  Street 

Hunt,  Miss  Lizzie 1224  Airdrie  Street 

Herdegen,  Theodore,  Eighty-first  St.  and  Ave.  F,  Clearview,  S.  W.  Phila. 

Herdegen,  Otto West  Berlin,  N.  J. 

Herdegen,  Henry  H 2413  West  Ingersoll  Street 

Herdegen,  Charles  A 937  North  Third  Street,  Camden 

Herdegen,  Adam  Herman 1249  Lemon  Street,  Camden 

Herman,  Charles  Willets 81st  St.  and  Ave.  F,  Clearview,  S.  W.  Phila. 

Heald,  Miss  Alice  Emma 117  Florist  Street 

Heald,  William  Jesse,  Jr 117  Florist  Street 

Heald,  Charles  Ernest 117  Florist  Street 

Heald,  Anna  May 117  Florist  Street 

Heald,  John  C 117  Florist  Street 
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Hentzelman,  Ernest 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Mary  E 

Hartley,  John  George 

Haley,  John  McCoy 

Haley,  Edward  E.  Lee 

Haley,  Mrs.  Anna  B 

Haley,  Elaine  Cronin  Vivian 
Hamling,  Mrs.  Margaret  B. .. 

Hover,  Miss  Addie 

Hover,  Miss  Mattie 

Hey,  Harry  Thesbold,  Jr... 

Hahn,  Myrtle  Love 

Hahn,  Jean  Elizabeth 

Hirst,  Miss  Mary 

Holder,  Erederick  Jacob 

Harris,  Miss  Emilie  Barnes.. 

Hiller,  Mrs.  Clara  C 

Harris,  Miss  Isabella  Gilbert. 

Hull,  John  Rollo 

Hufford,  Mrs.  Mary 

Hassimer,  Joseph,  Jr 

Hansen,  Mrs.  Edith  L 

Hiltner,  Robert  L 

Hatch,  Samuel 

Hague,  Richard  Holmes 

Helmuth,  Albert  William... 


(Ctntinufd) 

2000  Ridge  Avenue 

1509  North  Opal  Street 

2323  North  Croskey  Street 

1534  North  Tenth  Street 

1534  North  Tenth  Street 

1534  North  Tenth  Street 

902  Spruce  Street 

829  Grant  Street,  Camden 

4070  Spring  Garden  Street 

4070  Spring  Garden  Street 

854  Haddon  Avenue,  Camden 

529  York  Street,  Camden 

529  York  Street,  Camden 

1616  Wallace  Street 

136  Race  Street 

5421  Pine  Street 

2160  North  Palethorp  Street 

835  North  Ringgold  Street 

5 Richmond  Street 

1310  Mount  Vernon  Street 

112  Arch  Street 

2850  Opal  Street 

237  South  Third  Street 

524  South  Eleventh  Street 

625  North  Bodine  Street 

2401  Columbia  Avenue 


Ingram,  Percy  H 6357  Buist  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia 

Johnson,  Miss  Clara 5537  Irving  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Jaggard,  Mrs.  Sarah 300  Reed  Street 

I Johnston,  Miss  Mary 225  Buttonwood  Street 

' Johnston,  William 225  Buttonwood  Street 

I James,  Miss  Edna 1141  East  Columbia  Avenue 

I Johnston,  Mrs.  Caroline 489  North  Orianna  Street 

1 King,  Miss  Hettie The  Aldine  Hotel 

( Kellar,  Mrs.  Maggie 6043  Vine  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

I Kellar,  Charles 6043  Vine  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Kellar,  John 6043  Vine  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Keith,  Charles  P 5219  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown 


Keith,  Mrs.  Elsie  Wister 5219  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown 

Kopple,  Mrs.  Lavenia 439  North  Philip  Street 
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Kopple  Ferdinand 439  North  Philip  Street 

Kopple,  Mary 439  North  Philip  Street 

Kropff,  Charles  Henry 4907  Catherine  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Krouse,  Carrie  Josephine  E 536  Turner  Street 

Krouse,  Catherine 536  Turner  Street 

Kahler,  Fred  Carl 1548  North  Franklin  Street 

Kline,  William  Sailor 444  Olive  Street 

Kline,  Mrs.  Edna 444  Olive  Street 

Kline,  Charles  Henry...  1 Tilden  Place  (rear  544  North  Randolph  Street) 

Keck,  Henry 149  East  Westmoreland  Street 

Kurtz,  Mrs.  Catherine  L 221  Noble  Street 

Knoll,  Mrs.  Emma 7227  Second  Street  Pike,  Pox  Chase 

Krah,  Miss  Alice 940  North  Fifth  Street 

Keuerleber,  Miss  Edna  713  West  Clearfield  Street 

Keuerleber,  William  713  West  Clearfield  Street 

Kerr,  Robert 735  Arch  Street 

Kerr,  Walter  Brano 4935  Pulaski  Avenue,  Germantown 

Kerr,  Annie  Wilson Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Krebbs,  William 735  North  Third  Street 

Kurle,  Miss  Kate 949  North  American  Street 

Kurle,  Miss  Rose 949  North  American  Street 

Kurle,  William 949  North  American  Street 

Knapp,  Theodore. 911  North  American  Street 

Knapp,  Julia 911  North  American  Street 

Knapp,  Edna 911  North  American  Street 

Le  Fevre,  Charles 827  Race  Street 

Licht,  Winfield  Scott rear  644  North  Seventh  Street 

Licht,  Helen  B 2222  Taggart  Street 

Licht,  Josephine 2222  Taggart  Street 

Licht,  Howard 2222  Taggart  Street 

Langer,  Miss  Anna  Joana 809  North  Darien  Street 

Langer,  Fred  A 809  North  Darien  Street 

Langer,  Edward  809  North  Darien  Street 

Little,  Christiana 126  Noble  Street 

Larkin,  Mrs.  Mary  K 2805  Annin  Street 

Long,  Charles 1321  Hewston  Street 

Long,  Mrs.  Sophia 1321  Hewston  Street 

Lair,  Philip  George 124  Olive  Street 

Panning,  Mrs.  Mary  Hewson Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Landis,  Mrs.  Louisa  S Vineland,  N.  J. 

Larsen,  Mrs.  Mary  Flora.. The  Netherlands,  Forty-third  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
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Meredith,  Miss  Catherine  K 126  South  Van  Pelt  Street 

Murta,  Mrs.  Catherine 3508  Hamilton  Street 

Murta,  Miss  Ellen 3508  Hamilton  Street 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Annie  Briggs 180  Manheim  Street,  Germantown 

Mason,  Miss  Caroline. ..  1220  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Meyers,  Miss  Theresa  Estelle 2536  Gordon  Street 

Meyers,  Miss  Helen  Alexander 2536  Gordon  Street 

Meyers,  Charles  John 2429  South  Sixth  Street 

Meyers,  Mrs.  Margaret  E...5512  Thompson  Street,  corner  Allison,  W.  P. 

Morrell,  Mrs.  Ida  M 1503  Waterloo  Street 

Mayers,  Mrs.  Addie  M 119  Walnut  Street 

Moritz,  Miss  Margaret  Louisa 6114  Media  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Mary  E 617  Hope  Street 

Mitchell,  Miss  Mary  Emma 617  Hope  Street 

Mills,  Mrs.  Amelia 3341  North  Eighteenth  Street 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Mabel Glenside,  Pa. 

Morford,  Henry  Townsend 3342  North  Sixth  Street 

Morford,  Hannah  Irene  P 3342  North  Sixth  Street 

Morford,  Warren  Wilmont rear  105  Appletree  Street 

Minnard,  Charles Berlin,  N.  J. 

Minnard,  Miss  Henrietta ■ Berlin,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Miss  Leona 1735  Fontaine  Street 

Miller,  Miss  Anna 1735  Fontaine  Street 

Miller,  Miss  Winifred 1735  Fontaine  Street 

Miller,  Charles  D 1735  Fontaine  Street 

Mogle,  David 136  Race  Street 

Mogle,  Mrs.  Rose  C 136  Race  Street 

Marsh,  John  Creth Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

Magill,  Miss  Margaret 3122  North  Park  Avenue 

Mogck,  Miss  Margaret 117  Cherry  Street 

Metzger,  Mrs.  Louisa 493  North  Orianna  Street 

Muckenstern,  Mrs.  Charlotte 1919  North  Orianna  Street 


McColom,  Peter  Edward 2853  North  Bambrey  Street 

McWilliams,  Mrs.  Joana 1 Howard  Place  (rear  1414  Brown  Street) 

McDaniel,  Mrs.  Leona  May Toms  River,  N.  J. 

McClain,  William  Mitchell.. 2 Tilden  Place  (rear  542  North  Randolph  St.) 


McClain,  Harry 2 Tilden  Place  (rear  542  North  Randolph  Street) 

McClain,  Mrs.  Emma... 2 Tilden  Place  (rear  542  North  Randolph  Street) 
McFarland,  Leo 1510  North  Eighteenth  Street 


McFarland,  Mrs.  Sarah  Moneir 1510  North  Eighteenth  Street 
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Noblit,  Mrs.  Irene  Garner 2348  North  Twentieth  Street 

Noblit,  Miss  Mary  Leonora 2348  North  Twentieth  Street 

Noblit,  Frank 2348  North  Twentieth  Street 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Catherine 1417  Somerset  Street 

Noll,  Benjamin  Charles 926  North  Fourth  Street 

Nonemaker,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Elis 407  North  Fifth  Street 

Nessardi,  Antoni 312  Sickamore  Street,  Camden 

Ogden,  Joseph 914  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Outerson,  Mrs.  Emily  M 1939  North  Park  Avenue 

Oschell,  Mrs.  Emily 1209  Mascher  Street 

Ogden,  Buck  E State  College,  Pa. 

Oliver,  James  0 128  South  Nineteenth  Street 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Violet. Eighth  and  Mount  Vernon  Sts.,  W.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Peacock,  Edward,  Sr 2954  North  Fifteenth  Street 

Peacock,  Mrs.  Annie 2954  North  Fifteenth  Street 

Peacock,  Mrs.  Mary  E 2942  North  Sydenham  Street 

Pfluger,  Charles 233  North  Second  Street 

Pfluger,  Mrs.  Minnie 233  North  Second  Street 

Pfluger,  Louisa  M 233  North  Second  Street 

Pfluger,  Gertrude 233  North  Second  Street 

Pfluger,  Emilie... 233  North  Second  Street 

Pfluger,  Charles  A 233  North  Second  Street 

Pfluger,  Louis 209  New  Street 

Pfluger,  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  E 209  New  Street 

Pfluger,  Mrs.  Emma 1721  North  Twenty-first  Street 

Pettyjohn,  Walter  Elmer 1624  North  Hutchinson  Street 

Pollock,  Miss  Fannie 3508  Hamilton  Street 

Paul,  Miss  Anna 3117  North  Tenth  Street 

Potts,  Mrs.  Matilda  Brano 4935  Pulaski  Avenue,  Germantown 


Rile,  Mrs.  Emma 

Roak,  John  K 

Redifer,  Miss  Ann  Eliza 

Rand,  Mrs.  Mary  W 

Russell,  Mrs.  Ellen  Jane 

Russell,  Miss  Ella  Sherry... 

Reuhlman,  Berthold  J 

Reuhlman,  Mrs.  Olga  Maria 

Richter,  Mrs.  Amanda  C 

Rodeaux,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Roth,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 


321  Arch  Street 

State  College,  Pa. 

1615  Summer  Street 

222  Richmond  Street 

836  Madison  Street 

723  Vine  Street,  Camden 

723  Vine  Street,  Camden 

325  East  Allen  Street 

140  Potter  Street,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
1827  North  Eleventh  Street 
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Ramsay,  Miss  Anna  May 1729  South  Sixteenth  Street 

Reiman,  Mrs.  Freda  Ida 2917  Stillman  Street 

Rostic,  Mrs.  Emma  Viola 444  Olive  Street 

Rostic,  Miss  Stella  B 444  Olive  Street 


Sheppard,  Joseph  R 

Sheppard,  Mrs.  Rose  T 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  E 

Straub,  Mrs.  Annie  F 

Straub,  Miss  Catherine 

Straub,  Frank  C 

Straub,  Miss  Amelia  K 

Straub,  Annie  Philis 

Schimpf,  Miss  Carrie  Katie. 

Schafer,  Mrs.  Martha 

Schafer,  Emma  Ellen 

Stotz,  Charles 

Stotz,  Mary  Henrietta 

Stotz,  Louisa 

Stotz,  Pauline  Agnes 

Stotz,  Frederick 

Stotz,  John  H 

Stotz,  Mrs.  Marie  Louise... 

Stotz,  Jacob 

Stotz,  Mrs.  Ida  P 

Sturges,  Miss  Nina  K 

Sturges,  John  Moore 

Shaw,  Robert 

Schaefer,  Mrs.  Emma 

Schaefer,  Miss  Julia  E 

Stewart,  William  P 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Louisa  C 

Sweeney,  Thomas  Jefferson 

Sweeney,  Mrs.  Mary 

Sweeney,  Thomas  J.,  Jr 

Steringer,  Mrs.  Margaret... 

Steringer,  Emanuel  J 

Steringer,  Mrs.  Jennie  R 

Schafer,  Joseph  Albert 

Schafer,  Augusta.. 

Schafer,  Maria  Matilda 

Schultz,  Frances  Virginia.. 


1733  North  Seventeenth  Street 

1733  North  Seventeenth  Street 

Ridgway  Hotel 

116  Brown  Street 

116  Brown  Street 

116  Brown  Street 

, 116  Brown  Street 

116  Brown  Street 

1329  Crease  Street 

803  Spruce  Street 

803  Spruce  Street 

Eagle  Hotel,  Third  Street 

326  Vine  Street 

, 326  Vine  Street 

.326  Vine  Street 

326  Vine  Street 

846  North  Bambrey  Street 

846  North  Bambrey  Street 

117  Cherry  Street 

117  Cherry  Street 

4512  Osage  Avenue 

Masonic  Home,  North  Broad  Street 

101  North  Fourth  Street 

114  North  California  Avenue,  Atlantic  City 

1800  Arch  Street 

1452  Myrtlewood  Avenue 

1452  Myrtlewood  Avenue 

2750  North  Fifteenth  Street 

2750  North  Fifteenth  Street 

2750  North  Fifteenth  Street 

3341  North  Eighteenth  Street 

2638  North  Chadwick  Street 

2638  North  Chadwick  Street 

463  Newmarket  Street 

463  Newmarket  Street 

463  Newmarket  Street 
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Schultz,  Edward  Harry 

Schmidt,  George  C 

Schmidt,  Mrs.  Annie  E 

Schmidt,  Miss  Margaret  Anna 

Schmidt,  Charles  Hugo 

Stadle,  Mrs.  Emma  K 

Sipp,  Mrs.  Sophia  C 

Sipp,  Miss  Lena  Janet 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Adelia 

Strecker,  Mrs.  Emily  E 

Steward,  Mrs.  Emma. 

Schmidt,  Mrs.  Mary 

Sugars,  Mrs.  Helen  L 

Stetger,  Mrs.  Adeline  M 

Seeberger,  Clara  May 

Smith,  Florence  Gilmore 

Svitak,  Lillian 

Stackhouse,  Louis  Lewis 

Stackhouse,  Jesse  Lewis 

Skerson,  Nelson 

Skerson,  Agatha 

Search,  Miss  Ellen 

Schnepf,  Miss  Marion  V 

Short,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grace.. 

Steigman,  Mrs.  Minnie 

Stenger,  Mrs.  Naomi  L 

Smith,  Amelia  Priscilla 

Smith,  Edward 

Scheuneman,  Raymond 

Smith,  Harry  C 

Seeds,  Thomas  M.,  Jr 

Seeds,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.,  Jr 

Stokes,  Edward  Lowber 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  Louisa 

Stanislaus,  Mrs.  Mary  White. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Amelia 


509  Vine  Street  * 

509  Vine  Street 

2148  North  Fairhill  Street 

2148  North  Fairhill  Street 

316  George  Street  | 

525  North  Philip  Street  | 

525  North  Philip  Street  \ 

Paulsboro,  N.  J.  | 

206  Richmond  Street 

..510  East  Walnut  Lane,  Germantown 

607  East  Thompson  Street 

3018  West  Cumberland  Street 

123  Cherry  Street 

149  Nectarine  Street 

438  East  Wildey  Street 

3580  Bath  Street,  Frankford 

63  Herman  Street,  Germantown 

63  Herman  Street,  Germantown 

323  Virginia  Avenue,  Audubon,  N.  J. 
.323  Virginia  Avenue,  Audubon,  N.  J. 

202  St.  Mark’s  Square  , 

2921  North  Park  Avenue  ! 

1765  North  Howard  Street 

479  North  Orianna  Street 

1236  West  Huntingdon  Street 

312  Buttonwood  Street 

312  Buttonwood  Street 

1515  North  Tenth  Street 


341  Pelham  Road,  Germantown 
.341  Pelham  Road,  Germantown 

104  South  Fifth  Street 

...304  North  Thirty-fifth  Street 

Ambler,  Pa. 

508  Hope  Street 


Thrasher,  Miss  Harriet  A 4113  Baring  Street 

Thrasher,  Miss  Sarah  Mary 4113  Baring  Street 

Thrasher,  Miss  Anna 4113  Baring  Street 

Thistle,  Moses,  Sr 1624  Dover  Street 

Thistle,  Mrs.  Sarah ..1624  Dover  Street 
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Thistle,  Samuel 

Thistle,  John 

Thistle,  David  

Turner,  Mrs.  Abbey  Alaria 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Anna.... 

Travilla,  Mrs.  Emma 

Thistle,  Albert  E 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Daisy  L. . 


( Continutd) 


1624  Dover  Street 

1819  North  Twenty-eighth  Street 

..4818  Reno  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

619  Hope  Street 

.907  Newmarket  Street 

509  Ashdale  Street,  Olney 

3207  Pearle  Street,  West  Philadelphia 
325  Main  Street,  Camden 


Uhing,  Joseph 

Van  Osten,  Miss  Elizabeth  Letitia 

Van  Sickel,  Henry  Clay 

Van  Sickel,  Mrs.  Minnie  C 

Van  Sickel,  Miss  Jessie  C 

Vandegrift,  Mrs.  Mary 

Von  Meurer,  Paul 


. .979  North  Leithgow  Street 

10  North  Fifth  Street 

57  North  Sixty-second  Street 
57  North  Sixty-second  Street 
.57  North  Sixty-second  Street 

123  Cherry  Street 

239  Arch  Street 


Weeks,  Miss  Carrie  Annie 

Wahl,  Edward 

Wahl,  Mrs.  Louisa  Amelia 

Wahl,  Miss  Emma  Matilda 

White,  Miss  Catherine  Ann 

White,  William,  Jr 

White,  Mrs.  Emma  P 

White,  J.  Brinton 

Watkins,  Joseph •. . 

Watkins,  Mrs.  Pauline  C 

Woodley,  William  D 

Woodley,  Mrs.  Mamie  Kenwood 

Whiteman,  Richard  Warren 

Whiteman,  James  Tracy 

Whiteman,  Mrs.  Catherine 

Whiteman,  Percy 

Whiteman,  Lidia... ._ 

Whiteman,  Elva  Irene 

Whiteman,  Harry 

Whiteman,  Mrs.  Annie  Marie... 

Wildman,  William,  D.  D.  S 

Wildman,  Elias,  M.  D 

Weisgerber,  Mrs.  Sarah 

Weisgerber,  Augusta  M 

Widmayer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 


. . .2006  North  Twentieth  Street 

2262  Lambert  Street 

2262  Lambert  Street 

2262  Lambert  Street 

316  South  Broad  Street 

. . 1302  Commonwealth  Building 

1825  De  Lancey  Street 

The  Corronado,  Chestnut  Street 

119  Church  Street 

119  Church  Street 


5509  Oakford  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

2039  Morris  Street 

2039  Morris  Street 

2039  Morris  Street 

2039  Morris  Street 

2039  Morris  Street 

2039  Morris  Street 

2039  Morris  Street 

920  Perry  Building 

Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

.239  Arch  Street 

239  Arch  Street 

238  Race  Street 
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Widmaycr,  Charles  Augustus 238  Race  Street 

Windsor,  William  J 836  Madison  Street 

Windsor,  Mrs.  Sarah  Warren 836  Madison  Street 

Wilson,  Miss  Lilly  May 4100  North  Fifth  Street 

Wray,  Anna Nectarine  Street 

Wainwright,  Mrs.  J.  R The  Belgrade 

Wacker,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina 139  South  Fiftieth  Street 

Walker,  Mrs.  Kate  C 326  Vine  Street 

Washburn,  Mrs.  Henrietta  S 317  South  Eleventh  Street 

Washburn,  Miss  Henrietta  M 317  South  Eleventh  Street 

Washburn,  Miss  Helen  C 317  South  Eleventh  Street 

Washburn,  Louis  Mumford 317  South  Eleventh  Street 

Wilson,  William  W Presbyterian  Hospital 

Way,  Mrs.  Mary  Wise 2361  East  Harrold  Street 

Warner,  Miss  Anna 230  Burns  Street,  Camden 

Walther,  Miss  Florence ..319  Cherry  Street 

Wilson,  Howard 3 Burwick  Place  (rear  125  Newmarket  Street) 

Wharton,  Anne  H 2220  Locust  Street 

White,  Mrs.  Katie 114  Cherry  Street 

Woodward,  Joseph  Townsend 2342  North  Sixth  Street 

Wilcock,  Charles 823  Vine  Street 

Wood,  Evan  J 823  Vine  Street 

Yost,  Jacob 2132  North  Bodine  Street 

Yost,  Mrs.  Elsie  May 2132  North  Bodine  Street 

Ziegler,  Charles  E ISO  Charlton  Street 
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I Alexander,  William  Vessels 3120  Westmont  Street 

lAmonson,  Louis  S 307  Walnut  Street 

I Adgate,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Adgate,  Miss  Margarite 

Adgate,  George  Theodore 

Adgate,  Miss  Leola 


Adams,  Mrs.  Mary Front  and  Ellsworth  Streets 

Ashton,  Dr.  William  E 2011  Walnut  Street 

Botzen,  Bernard 2915  Flora  Street 

Botzen,  Mrs.  Annie  B 2915  Flora  Street 

Bradley,  Mrs.  Jane  Ann 419  Buttonwood  Street 

Bradley,  Mary  Elizabeth 419  Buttonwood  Street 

Burling,  Charles  Pfisterer 1104  Ridge  Avenue 

Baird,  Oliver  Hopkinson The  Gladstone 

Butler,  Smedley  D 1101  Spruce  Street 

Butler,  Mrs.  Ethel  C 1101  Spruce  Street 

Barry,  Marion  Craig 

Baum,  James  Edward 626  Chestnut  Street 

Baymore,  Mrs.  Mary 2834  Girard  Avenue 

Cills,  William  W 1026  Ogden  Street 

Capp,  Seth  B.  S Central  Post  Office,  Box  2054 

Carnes,  Mrs.  Mary  B Vineland,  N.  J. 

Chamberlain,  Walter  W 64  North  Salford  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Mary  C 64  North  Salford  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Class,  Adolph  Jacob 318  Cole  Street,  Camden 

Coates,  Malcolm  Vernon 2218  Spruce  Street 

Dorn,  John  Theodore Westmont,  N.  J. 

Dorn,  Heaton., Westmont,  N.  J. 

Diehl,  Charles  Henry Chestnut  Hill 

Dougherty,  James  B 815  Hancock  Street 

Deal,  Mrs.  Clara  May 15  East  Rittenhouse  Street,  Germantown 

Da  Costa,  J.  C.,  Jr 1501  Spruce  Street 

Exley,  Mrs.  Bertha  L North  Wales,  Pa. 

Emerson,  H.  J Bryn  Mawr 
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Falls,  William 

Falls,  Mrs.  Anna  Isabella 

Falls,  Miss  Mary  Ella 

Falls,  Mrs.  Ella  R 1827  North  Eleventh  Street 

Finley,  Robert 

Finley,  Mrs.  Martha  E 

Franz,  George 

Franz,  Joseph 

Franz,  Mabel , 

Ford,  William  Thomas Bristow  Place,  east  from  621  Newmarket  Street  1 

Fox,  Miss  Elsie  Emilie 109  Pegg  Street  : 

Foulk,  Mrs.  Sarah  G 

Falkhouse,  Lena  C 

Feeley,  Mrs.  Laura  May 431  Fairmount  Avenue  | 

i 

Getzsinger,  Charles  Anthony,  Sr 1 

Gilpin,  Mrs.  Emily 260  South  Fifteenth  Street  | 

Goetz,  Gustav 2359  North  Opal  Street  s 

Goetz,  George , 2039  North  Leithgow  Street  s 

Gibs,  Mrs.  Mira 1728  North  Eighteenth  Street  j 

Gratz,  Mrs.  Martha 431  Fairmount  Avenue  | 

Gratz,  Charles  Henry 431  Fairmount  Avenue 

Grebble,  Mrs.  Eva  May 330  Park  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gilpin,  Gabrella 260  South  Fifteenth  Street  ; 

Gilpin,  Frances  Hopkinson 260  South  Fifteenth  Street  j 

Gordon,  Martha  Amanda 33  North  Robinson  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Gignoux,  Miss  Louise Ossining,  N.  Y.  i 

Gignoux,  Miss  Mildred Ossining,  N.  Y.  , 

Groth,  Herman  Cool 2905  Wills  Avenue,  Langdon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Groth,  Mrs.  Barbara 2905  Wills  Avenue,  Langdon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hopkinson,  Mrs.  Oliver 1424  Spruce  Street 

Hopkinson,  Edward,  Jr 1424  Spruce  Street 

Hopkinson,  Richard  Dale 1424  Spruce  Street 

Hopkinson,  Miss  Emilie  Gilpin 1424  Spruce  Street 

Houg,  Mrs.  Mary  Haley 119  Cherry  Street  . 

Hockberger,  Mrs.  Emma 3435  Amber  Street  i 

Ingram,  Mrs.  Mary  C 6357  Buist  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia  | 

Jacobs,  Edward  F 427  Peacock  Street,  Pottsville,  Pa.  ' 

Jacobs,  William  E 2927  Judson  Street 


1 


} 
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Keegan,  Percy 

Kershaw,  Joseph 

Kershaw,  Mrs.  Annie 
Kopp,  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Kopp,  Miss  Dorothea. 

Kans,  Mrs.  Lena 

Kraft,  Harry...' 

Kraft,  James 

Kraft,  John  Jacob... 


Sioux  City,  la. 

829  Buttonwood  Street 

829  Buttonwood  Street 

2235  North  Van  Pelt  Street 
.2235  North  Van  Pelt  Street 

1411  Howard  Street 

..„.855  East  Thayer  Street 
. . .2523  East  Gordon  Street 
.628  East  Thompson  Street 


Long,  Mrs.  Jane 

Long,  James  A 

Long,  Mrs.  Annie  Campbell 


Large,  Frank.. 618  Vine  Street,  Camden 

Large,  Harry 3210  Pearl  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Leopola,  Lizzie  Martin 712  East  Thompson  Street 

Lenning,  Emma  Matilda 122  Olive  Street 

Monnett,  Joseph 728  North  Bodine  Street 

Mayers,  William 

Miller,  Mrs.  Josephine 712  East  Thompson  Street 

Miller,  Albert  P 712  East  Thompson  Street 

Muller,  Hosea 

Muller,  Mrs.  Mary  D 

Miller,  Mrs.  Theresa  A 

Maxwell,  Wilhelmina 406  West  Marshall  Street,  Norristown 


McGinty,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Julia 
McLay,  Mrs.  Lilly  Priscilla.. 


Peters,  Richard 

Paul,  Arno 

Paetow,  Mrs.  Lilly  G. 


1101  Spruce  Street 

3117  North  Tenth  Street 
California 


Roak,  David  E 

Roak,  Thomas  J 

Roak,  James  Grear 

Roak,  Frank  Carpenter... 
Robinson,  Emily  R.  Bently 
Rodenbaugh,  Violet  May. . 

Rose,  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  C 

Reynolds,  William  F 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Lillian  E... 


410  North  Front  Street 

. 225  North  Eighth  Street 

59  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York 

2234  Paige  Street 

2304  Nicholas  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

122  Olive  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

703  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

703  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  Brooklyn 
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Scheuneman,  Frank  Alexander 716  Race  Street 

Scheuneman,  Gertrude  Ida 716  Race  Street 

Schmid,  Mrs.  Annie  E 731  North  Second  Street 

Schofield,  Mrs.  Mary  Emma 400  South  Twelfth  Street 

Sipp,  Howard  Joseph 

Smith,  Edward  Philip 5553  Pemberton  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Smith,  Mrs.  Margaret  E 5553  Pemberton  Street,  West  Philadelphia 

Simpkins,  Mrs.  Mabel  V 

Sterner,  Axel  Leopold 

Smith,  Mrs.  Minnie  Mary 454  North  Bodine  Street 

Smith,  Miss  Bella  B 454  North  Bodine  Street 

Tredgmeyer,  Frederick 2262  Lambert  Street 

Troxell,  Harry Reading,  Pa. 

Tucker,  Miss  Blanche  E 741  South  Second  Street 


Wilkinson,  Ogden  D 2031  Walnut  Street 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Ogden  D 2031  Walnut  Street 

Wilkinson,  Elizabeth... 2031  Walnut  Street 

Wilkinson,  Sarah  Dill 2031  Walnut  Street 

Wilt,  Maurice  D 612  West  Horter  Street,  Germantown 

Wilt,  Mrs.  Alice  Emily 612  West  Horter  Street,  Germantown 

Welsh,  Ered  Eugene 

Weimer,  Mrs.  Adelaide  L 

Wright,  Laura  May 

Wylie,  Maude  E 4127  Brown  Street 


Yates,  Alfred 

Yerkes,  Mrs.  Emma  A 

Zeigler,  Lewis  Davis,  Jr... 

Zeigler,  Mrs.  Lillie  G 

Zieger,  Mrs.  Hermanie  W, 
Zimmer,  Elmer 


Shawmont,  Pa. 

728  North  Bodine  Street 

Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

525  North  Franklin  Street 

Care  Mrs.  Reigle,  Elmwood,  N.  J. 
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The  considerable  collection  of  books  that  forms  the  ear- 
liest portion  of  the  Library  of  Christ  Church  has  for 
years  been  kept  in  convenient  cases  in  the  Tower  Room. 
When  the  steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  quantities  of  water 
poured  down  and  damaged  some  of  the  volumes.  Recently  they 
have  been  carefully  cleaned  and  listed ; and  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  confident  that  they  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  collection.  The 
main  facts  about  it  are  briefly  stated  in  the  Historical  Sketch 
on  a preceding  page,  and  we  now  submit  what,  so  far  as  known, 
is  the  only  available  catalogue  of  it. 

The  leavening  influence  of  the  early  libraries  in  America 
was  far-reaching  and  potent;  the  story  of  their  inception  and 
growth  is  full  of  interest ; the  position  of  Christ  Church  and 
Philadelphia  in  relation  to  other  colonial  centers  of  light  and 
leading  is  mirrored  and  monumentalized  by  this  rare  collection, 
to  which  due  attention  may  be  drawn  some  day  by  a competent 
student.  Mr.  Austin  Baxter  Keep,  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  in  a valuable  monograph,  writes:  “Virginia  points  to  its 
Indian  Massacre  of  1622  as  the  fell  destroyer  of  the  earliest 
College  Library  in  the  New  World.” 

“Massachusetts  abides  in  serene  satisfaction  over  the  bequest 
of  John  Harvard’s  books,  in  1638,  to  the  institution  that  bears 
his  name  as  our  oldest  university  today;  while  Boston  justly 
glories  in  having  had  a ‘Publike  Library’  in  its  Town  House 
before  the  year  1675. 

“South  Carolina  claims  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  first  library  in  America  to  be  supported  in  any  degree  at 
the  public  expense  was  that  at  Charlestown,  in  1698. 

“Maryland  asserts  that  the  Bray  ‘Provincial  Library,’  sent 
thither  in  1697,  was  the  first  free  circulating  library  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  Governor  Nicholson’s  suggestion  of  the 
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same  year,  that  the  Assembly  make  provision  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  increase,  was  the  first  recommendation  by  any  official 
that  a part  of  the  public  funds  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
free  public  library.” 

He  adds:  “In  an  obscure  and  now  rare  little  book,  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1698,  with  one  of  the  inordinately  long 
titles  then  common,  but  which  may  briefly  be  called  ‘Apostolick 
Charity,’  there  is  mention  of  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

“Under  a tabular  arrangement  into  Colonies,  Parishes  and 
Churches,  Ministers  and  Libraries,  conditions  here  are  thus 
itemized : 


VI 

Pennsylvania 

1 Church  at  Phila- 

1 Minister 

1 Library 

delphia  having  a 
considerable  num- 
ber of  Church  of 
England  Protest- 
ants. 

1 Schoolmaster 

“The  learned  author  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D.,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  April,  1696,  to  act  as  Com- 
missary of  Ecclesiastical  Aflrairs  in  Maryland.  This  post  he 
was  content  to  accept  if  the  Bishops  would  help  him  provide 
‘Parochial  Libraries’  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries  he  should 
send  to  America.”  Such  agreement  was  made  and  kept;  and 
hence  the  development  of  our  collection  and  others.  Further 
details  as  to  the  growth  of  this  collection  are  given  in  Doctor 
Dorr’s  History. 

Mr.  Keep  has  recently  found  a list  of  an  early  consignment 
of  about  three  hundred  volumes  sent  before  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne ; and  another  smaller  consignment  of  a little  later  date. 
The  two  illustrations  of  book-covers  shown  here  are  reproduced 
from  photographs  taken  for  Mr.  Keep  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Rittenhouse. 

In  all  these  years  there  have  been  losses  inevitably  and  a 
few  mutilations  of  book-plates ; naturally  there  is  a desire  to 
recover  and  restore  all  such. 
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In  addition  to  this  earlier  collection,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral welcome  accessions,  notably  many  choice  volumes  from  the 
library  of  Doctor  Dorr.  There  is  a large  unbound  edition  of 
Bishop  White’s  “Lectures  on  the  Catechism,”  copies  of  which 
may  be  secured  at  the  Church  for  a nominal  price.  There  are 
also  many  copies  of  Doctor  Dorr’s  “History  of  the  Church,”  as 
well  as  various  pamphlets  on  sale  in  the  Tower  Room. 
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1.  Enchiridion  Biblicum.  1588. 

2.  The  Defense  of  the  Aunswere 
to  the  Admonition,  against  the 
Replie  of  T.  C.  By  John  Whit- 
gift.  1574. 

3.  Biblia  Sacra.  1593. 

4.  In  Mosis  Genesim.  1554. 

5.  Bibliorum  Pars  III.  1592. 

6.  D.  Erasnii.  1562. 

7.  Catechisms  Romanus.  1591. 

8.  Antuerpiae.  1593. 

9.  Epicteti  Stoici  Philosophi  Eu- 
cheiridion.  1595. 

10.  Theodori  Bezae.  1589. 

11.  Tractatus  Theologicus  Interpre- 
tatione.  By  Wolfgango  Franzio, 

S.  S.  Th.  D.  1534. 

12.  Ambrosii  Calepini.  1567. 

13.  Isocratis  Scripta.  1587. 

14.  De  Veritate  Religionis  Chris- 
tianae.  1587. 

15.  Caii  Jiilii  Cassaris  Commenta- 
riorum.  1581. 

16.  Cornelli  Grammaticarum.  1567. 

17.  L.  Annaei  Senecae  M.  F.  (no 
date). 

18.  L.  Annaei  Senecae  Philosophi. 
1519. 

19.  Paraphrasis  Des.  Erasmi  Rot. 
in  Evangelium  Joannis.  1544. 

20.  Cicero  de  Oration.  1594. 

21.  Ruperti  Abbatis  Monasterii  in 
Matthaeum.  1526. 

22.  Pastoris  (Cyrilli).  1520. 

23.  R.  P.  Jacobo  Masenio  Ortho- 
doxi.  Concionatoris.  1578. 


24.  Novum  Testamentum.  1518. 

25.  In  Omnes  Psalinos  Davidis. 
1563. 

26.  A Replie  unto  M.  Hardinge’s 
Answeare.  By  John  Jewel, 
Bishoppe.  1566. 

27.  Jesu  Christi  Domini  Nostri 
Novum  Testamentum.  1598. 

28.  Rernm  Anglicarum  et  Hiberni- 
carnm  Annales  Regnante  Elisa- 
betha. 

29.  A Discourse  on  the  Office  for 
November  the  Fifth. 

30.  A Second  Discourse  in  V-fiidi- 
cation  of  the  Prob^tanl 
Grounds  of  Faith^Against  the 
Pretence  of  Infallibility  in  the 
Roman  Church. 

31.  Grammaticae  Latinae  Institu- 
tiones. 

32.  An  exact  Abridgment  of  all 
Statutes  in  Force  and  Use. 

33.  Theodulia,  or  a Just  Defense. 

34.  Quakerism,  A New  Nick-Name 
for  Old  Christianity. 

35.  An  Answer  to  Several  Late 
Treatises. 

36.  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Metamorph 

37.  Index  Vocum  Latinarum  Lex- 
ici  Hebraici  et  Chaldaici. 

38.  A new  Version  of  the  Psalms 
of  David. 

39.  A Postscript. 

40.  Epitheta  Joannis  Ra  Visii. 

41.  Spinaei.  1614. 

42.  PoetcB  Minores  Grad. 
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43.  Institutio  Logics. 

44.  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Heroides. 

45.  The  Five  Books  of  ^sopian 
Fables  of  Phsedrus.  1736. 

46.  The  Roman  History.  1713. 

47.  The  Roman  History.  Vol.  HI. 

48.  The  Roman  History. 

49.  The  Roman  History.  Vol.  II. 

50.  A Companion  to  the  Temple. 
By  Thomas  Comber,  D.  D. 
1679. 

51.  Josephi  Scaligeri.  1628. 

52.  A New  Version  of  the  Psalms. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cradock. 
1756. 

53.  T.  Livii  Patavini  Historiarum. 
1679. 

54.  A Conference  with  a Theist. 
By  William  Nicholls,  D.  D. 
1696. 

55.  A Discourse  Concerning  the 
Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
William  Sherlock,  Rector  of  St. 
George’s,  London.  1524. 

56.  Luciani  Dialogis.  1704. 

57.  A Conference  with  a Theist. 
Part  II. 

58.  The  Theory  and  Regulation  of 
Love.  By  John  Norris,  M.  A. 
1688. 

59.  A Practical  Discourse  Concern- 
ing Swearing.  By  William 
Wake,  D.  D.  1696. 

60.  Diogenous.  1593. 

61.  Five  Discourses  on  So  Many 
Very  Important  Points  of  Prac- 
tical Religion.  By  John  Kettle- 
sHell.  1696. 

62.  A Companion  to  the  Temple. 
By  Thomas  Comber,  D.  D. 
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History  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity 

© 

XN  May,  1907,  services  were  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
X Holy  Trinity  commemorative  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  laying  of  its  corner-stone.  There  was  also 
held  in  the  Parish  House  a reception  to  both  old  and  new 
parishioners.  It  was  a Golden  Wedding  celebration  of 
church  and  people,  and  about  $10,000  were  presented  to 
the  endowment  fund  in  memory  of  the  happy  union. 

The  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion  are  presented 
here  as  well  worth  reading  even  by  those  who  heard  them. 
They  look  backward;  what  of  the  future?  What  will  the 
next  fifty  years  be  to  the  church  and  its  work?  Who  are 
to  be  its  supporters  and  dependents?  The  ciistoms  of 
habitation  in  the  neighborhood  are  rapidly  changing. 
Shops  are  creeping  up  Walnut  Street,  about  a block  a year. 
They  are  within  three  blocks  of  the  chmrch.  Apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  clubs  are  beginning  to  supplant  old- 
fashioned  homes.  Many  of  the  church’s  old  supporters 
are  spending  a large  portion  of  the  year  in  the  suburbs  or 
farther  away  and  have  other  church  affiliations.  Such 
naturally  cannot  feel  the  same  interest  or  do  as  much  church 
work  as  those  who  used  to  dwell  from  nine  to  eleven  months 
in  the  parish  limits.  Old  Philadelphia,  however,  is  not  on 
a narrow  strip  of  land  like  old  New  York,  whose  old  chmches 
are  entirely  surrounded  by  commercial  buildings.  A large 
territory  south  of  our  church  will  always  house  a host  of 
people  of  very  moderate  means,  while  around  Rittenhouse 
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Square  will  no  doubt  congregate  hotels,  apartments  and 
clubs  that  will  hold  thousands  of  the  well-to-do.  Many  of 
the  latter  wall  be  indifferent,  many  of  the  former  will  be  in- 
capable, if  not  indifferent,  as  to  the  church’s  material  sup- 
port. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  now  in  its  prime; 
it  is  passing  through  a period  of  vigorous  middle  age,  but 
with  the  changing  conditions  of  its  environment,  the  depen- 
dency of  old  age  is  inevitable.  Architecturally,  the  edifice 
is  much  superior  to  most  old  churches,  and  is  well  worthy 
to  remain  among  its  future  neighbors  as  a landmark  of  the 
past. 

Shall  a hotel  replace  it,  or  may  it  for  all  time  rear  its 
head  proudly  amid  both  hotels  and  humble  dwellings  and 
ahvays  stand  for  a continual  help  for  higher  and  nobler 
lives  of  those  wTo  dwell  near  by  it  ? Will  you,  then,  help  it 
to  help  future  generations  as  it  has  helped  you  ? Will  you 
pension  it  or  will  you  let  it  die  of  a destitute  old  age  ? It  is 
hoped  that  the  church’s  prosperous  children  of  today  wdll 
make  provision  in  their  wills,  that  it  may  receive  a moderate 
portion  of  the  accumulated  wealth  which  the  possessors 
cannot  take  away  with  them,  especially  from  such  as  have 
few  of  their  own  kin  that  need  provision. 

Many  have  already  so  remembered  their  parent  church 
and  the  endowment  fund  is  now  over  $53,000.  All  of  the 
income  from  this  is  being  continually  added  to  the  principal 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  policy  can  be  pursued  until  at  least 
$100,000  is  reached.  Eventually  $500,000  will  be  needed 
to  provide  a supporting  income.  The  fund  should  grow 
faster  while  those  who  care  for  the  church  are  alive.  Will 
you  help  it  in  your  lifetime  or  at  least  provide  for  its  con- 
tinuance after  you  are  gone? 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


1 hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  known  as 
THE  RECTOR,  CHURCH  WARDENS,  AND  VESTRYMEN  OF 
THE  Church  of  the  Holy  trinity,  in  the  city  of 

Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  its  Endowment  Fund,  the  sum  of 


{And  also  my  pew  in  said  Church,  to  be  free  forever,  as  a 
memorial  to ) 
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Historical  Sketch  by  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Morris 

To  THE  Rector,  Chtjrch  Wardens,  and  Vestrymen 

OF  THE  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Dear  friends  and  brethren:  I heartily  thank  you  for 
the  cordial  invitation  you  have  so  courteously  extended  to 
me  as  a member  of  the  congregation,  and  one  of  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  Church,  to 
recount  what  I may  recall  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  our 
beloved  Parish. 

Early  in  the  year  1855  I was  living  at  504  Chestnut 
Street,  below  Schuylkill  Sixth,  which  soon  after,  by  a change 
in  the  system  of  numbering,  became  1628  Chestnut  Street, 
below  Seventeenth,  where  I was  called  upon  by  Messrs. 
Lemuel  Coffin  and  John  M.  Hale,  who  came  to  discuss  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a new  congregation  in  the  western 
section  of  our  city,  which  was  then  pressing  rapidly  toward 
the  Schuylkill. 

As  a young  physician  just  entering  on  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  rather  looking  for  others  to  lead  than 
thinking  of  joining  in  the  van  of  such  a movement,  I was 
quite  taken  aback  at  their  proposition  that  we  should  try  to 
see  what  could  be  done  toward  gaining  subscriptions  and 
organizing  the  undertaking.  The  consequence  was  that 
five  persons  were  agreed  upon,  who  should  be  provided 
with  books  and  make  an  effort  to  enlist  a band  of  subscribers 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  our  object.  This  committee 
was  to  meet  frequently  at  my  house  and  report  progress. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  reports  brought  from 
time  to  time  by  Mr.  Coffin  and  others,  were  most  encourag- 
ing, as  they  included  the  subscriptions  of  John  Bohlen, 
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Asa  Whitney,  John  and  William  W^elsh,  John  C.  Grigg, 
Thomas  H.  Powers,  William  P.  Cresson,  Thomas  Allibone, 
and  many  others.  The  meetings  were  subsequently  held 
at  the  house  of  William  Welsh,  Spruce  below  Twelfth,  and 
at  the  Episcopal  Rooms,  Walnut  below  Sixth. 

At  these  meetings  it  was  fully  determined  that  a con- 
gregation should  be  organized  where  worship  should  be 
offered  according  to  the  forms  of  our  liturgy  and  illustrated 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  its  most  Evangelical 
form,  broad  enough  to  include  all  humanity,  yet  by  no 
means  uncertain  in  its  Evangelical  tone. 

Our  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Lemuel  Coffin, 
John  M.  Hale,  L.  Montgomery  Bond,  Samuel  Leonard, 
and  myself.  Our  meetings  continued  during  the  ensuing 
spring  and  summer.  The  reports  were  more  and  more 
encouraging,  so  that  the  committee  felt  itself  obliged  during 
the  autumn  to  secure  lots  and  to  add  to  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions.  Lots  were  secured  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  square  which  was  then  being  surrounded  by  many 
notable  residences,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Parrish  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Nineteenth  Street  and  the  square,  and 
those  of  Mr.  John  Hare  Powell,  at  the  northeast  corner, 
afterward  occupied  by  Alexander  Brown,  of  John  Grigg 
below  this,  of  Mr.  William  R.  Lejee,  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
subsequently  occupied  by  Mr.  Kortright,  the  British  Consul, 
of  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  looking  eastward  over  the  gardens 
of  the  row  of  houses  on  Locust  Street  which  were  thrown 
open  to  their  tenants  as  a private  park.  In  the  same  way 
on  the  south  side  were  buildings  which  foreshadowed  the 
future  magnificence  and  desirability  of  the  square  as  a 
residential  center,  while  along  the  west  were  the  residences 
of  Charles  Gibbons,  John  Fallon,  and  Fairman  Rogers. 
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The  sum  deemed  requisite  for  the  undertaking,  namely, 
$50,000,  was  quickly  obtained.  Sums  varying,  as  those  of 
John  Bohlen  and  family,  from  $8000,  John  and  William 
Welsh,  $5000,  Thomas  Allibone,  $2000,  William  P.  Cresson, 
$2000,  William  S.  Blanchard,  $1000,  to  those  of  a large 
number  of  $500  each,  wmre  secured. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  future  congregation  was 
to  be  composed  largely  of  members  of  Grace  Church,  St. 
Philip’s,  St.  James’,  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  Luke’s,  and  the 
Epiphany,  from  which  contributions  of  men  and  money 
flow'ed  freely,  while  associated  with  them  were  many 
prominent  citizens  who  were  establishing  themselves  in 
Philadelphia,  such  as  Judge  Woodward  and  others. 

After  earnest  consultation  a charter  was  obtained  for 
the  new  Parish.  The  subject  of  name  was  one  which  re- 
ceived serious  consideration.  The  following  names  were 
proposed:  St.  Michael’s,  St.  Paul’s  in  the  West,  St.  John’s, 
and  Trinity.  But  finally  the  name.  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Coffin, 
was  adopted,  and  may  be  considered  emblematic  of  the 
broad  views  which  have  always  characterized  this  Church. 

Plans  for  the  new  Church  were  offered  by  Mr.  Notman 
for  $40,000.  But  w'hen  it  became  evident  that  we  intended 
to  build,  other  plans  were  suggested  at  a cost  of  $104,000, 
and  even  $114,000.  But  it  was  deemed  best  that  we  should 
not  go  beyond  the  amount  subscribed,  and  finally  the  plan 
offered  by  Mr.  Notman  was  adopted,  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a church  substantially  such  as  we  now  occupy, 
at  an  expense  of  $63,000,  including  the  chapel  and  lecture- 
room  in  the  rear. 

A call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Ale.xander  H.  Vinton, 
of  Boston,  in  June,  1858,  and  he  became  our  Rector  on 
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Rkv  Alexander  H.  Vinton 


October  ist  of  that  year.  Some  meetings  for  worship  had 
been  held  in  the  hall  of  the  City  Institute  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Chestnut.  Ground  had  been 
broken  and  the  corner-stone  laid  the  25th  of  May,  1857. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Bishop  Potter,  Rev.  Dr.  Howe,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Spear. 

The  general  appearance  of  our  first  Rector  as  he  came 
among  us  in  the  fall  of  1858  may  not  be  amiss  to  note.  Of 
commanding  stature,  and  gentle  yet  serious  expression,  one 
could  not  but  be  impressed  by  his  clear,  yet  earnest  state- 
ment of  the  truth  as  it  was  given  to  him  to  expound.  I 
remember  well  meeting  him  with  his  daughters  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  the  market-house  on  Market  near 
Sixteenth,  whither  they  had  gone  to  observe  how  Philadel- 
phians supplied  themselves  with  food.  The  earnest  way  in 
which  they  examined  and  looked  into  the  methods  which 
still  prevailed  of  bringing  food  from  the  country  in  wagons 
to  be  unloaded  and  disposed  of  from  stalls  belonging  to 
various  owners  impressed  and  interested  them  greatly. 
This  was  a survival  of  a method  which  soon  after  became 
obsolete.  But  observation  showed  the  critical  eye  and  keen 
judgment  which  characterized  the  new  Rector.  Faithful 
and  true,  broad  and  earnest,  clear  and  convincing,  with 
logical  exactness  laying  down  his  premises  and  following 
them  to  their  inevitable  conclusion,  he  was  indeed  an  intel- 
lectual giant.  In  stature  he  was  six  feet  two,  in  manner 
agreeable  and  winning,  while  the  force  of  his  diction  im- 
pressed itself  indelibly  on  the  consciences  of  all  who  heard 
him. 

The  Church  building  was  pushed  forw'ard  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  in  the  fall  of  1858  services  were  held  in 
the  Sunday-school  room.  These  were  crowded  every 
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Sunday.  The  population  of  the  neighborhood  increased 
rapidly,  and  the  fame  of  the  preacher  drew  many.  The 
Church  building  itself  was  completed  and  opened  March 
27th,  1859,  Rector  preaching  morning  and  afternoon 

to  large  congregations. 

In  April,  1859,  the  Secretary  of  the  Vestry  at  its  bidding 
wrote  a short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  corporation  up  to 
that  time,  as  follows: 

“The  Vestry  of  this  Church  has  deemed  it  proper 
before  opening  the  sale  of  pews  to  make  a general  state- 
ment to  the  public  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

“It  was  foreseen  that  the  ground  on  which  the  Church 
has  been  planted  would  become  a point  of  great  importance 
in  the  future  growth  of  the  city.  That  it  might  be  secured 
for  the  purposes  of  an  Episcopal  Church  a few  gentlemen 
assembled  at  the  Episcopal  Rooms  on  June  6th,  1855, 
determined  to  start  a subscription  for  a church,  and  after  a 
considerable  sum  had  been  subscribed,  five  of  these  gentle- 
men purchased  the  lot  100  feet  on  the  square  by  164  feet  on 
V/alnut  Street,  at  a cost  of  $37,500;  and  after  the  corporation 
was  formed  they  conveyed  the  lot  to  the  corporation,  reserv- 
ing a ground  rent  equal  to  6 per  cent,  per  annum  on  that 
cost.  The  principal  of  the  ground  rent  is  extinguishable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  corporation. 

“When  the  amount  subscribed  had  reached  $63,000, 
a contract  was  made  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
architects  of  the  city,  for  a first-class  church  of  the  style 
and  character  in  which  it  has  been  built.  The  work  upon 
the  ground  was  commenced  March  25th,  1857.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  May  25th,  1857,  by  Bishop  Potter.  The 
building  has  been  erected,  not  within  the  time  contemplated 
by  the  contract,  but  in  substantial  conformity  with  it  in 
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other  respects.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  88  feet  wide, 
and,  including  the  school  building,  164  feet  long.  There 
are  on  the  ground-floor  176  pews,  which  will  seat  1000  per- 
sons, and  84  pews  in  the  galleries,  which,  besides  open  seats 
against  the  wall,  will  seat  400,  making  1400  seats  in  the 
pews  of  the  Church.  The  whole  capacity  of  the  Church, 
including  organ  loft  and  chancel,  is  1500. 

“The  chapel  or  school-house,  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building,  has  cost  about  $15,000.  It  contains  a vestrj’ 
room.  Parish  library  room,  ladies’  sewing-room,  and  an 
infant-school  room,  on  the  first  or  ground  floor.  The 
chapel  on  the  second  floor  is  32  by  64  feet.  A Sunday- 
school  room  of  the  same  size  is  on  the  third  floor.  The 
room  on  the  second  floor  called  the  chapel  or  lecture-room 
was  fitted  for  use  in  November  last,  and  public  services  have 
been  maintained  there  since  that  time.  A Sunday-school 
and  Bible  class  were  also  established  in  January,  which  are 
in  a prosperous  condition. 

“The  main  body  of  the  Church  edifice  is  to  be  opened 
for  public  w'orship  on  the  27th  inst.,  a week  from  next  Sun- 
day. The  vestry  considered  it  of  great  importance  to  call 
a suitable  clergyman  at  as  early  a date  as  the  progress  of 
the  work  on  the  buildings  would  permit.  Accordingly,  in 
June  last  they  communicated  a call,  unanimously  agreed 
upon,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  of  Boston.  In  making  this 
call,  they  had  the  sanction,  encouragement,  and  support  of 
all  the  friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  many  of  the  Episco- 
pal clergy  of  the  city. 

“After  due  deliberation.  Dr.  Vinton  accepted  the  call, 
and  assumed  the  Rectorship  in  November  last,  since  which 
time  he  has  labored  among  us  with  great  acceptance,  and 
with  encouraging  prospects  of  a large  congregation.  Indeed, 
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the  lecture-room  was  very  soon  found  to  be  too  small  for 
the  people  who  desired  to  wait  on  his  ministry,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  church 
that  the  public  may  be  accommodated 

“The  cost  of  the  Church,  including  organ  and  furniture, 
but  not  the  spire,  will  be  about  $87,500.  If  the  cost  of  the 
ground  be  added,  we  have  an  entire  cost  of  $125,000.  The 
aggregate  valuation  of  pews  on  the  ground  floor  is  $104,000, 
and  in  the  galleries,  $6000,  equal  to  $110,000;  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  the  pews,  even  at  what  is  esteemed  a high  valua- 
tion, will  not  pay  for  the  Church,  exclusive  of  the  spire,  by 
some  $15,000.  This  deficiency,  however,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  ground  rent,  and  will  not  be  a debt  to  oppress 
the  corporation i . . . 

“Renters  are  to  pay  six  months’  rent  and  interest  in 
advance,  and  to  be  liable  to  removal  on  thirty  days’  notice, 
should  a purchaser  appear  for  the  rented  pew.  The  renter, 
however,  will  have  the  preemption  right,  and  in  case  he 
does  not  buy,  and  is  obliged  to  surrender  his  pew,  any  rent 
paid  in  advance  of  the  time  of  surrender  wdll  be  returned  to 
him. 

“ Such  is  a hasty  sketch  of  the  conduct  of  the  corpora- 
tion since  it  was  organized.  The  one  subject  at  all  times 
in  view  has  been  to  establish  a fitting  Church  edifice  at  this 
very  eligible  and  important  point,  and  to  provide  an  able 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  it,  such  as  may  tend  to  build  up  a 
spiritual  temple  to  the  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity.” 

The  crowds  that  filled  the  building  at  every  service 
showed  that  it  was  none  too  large.  The  pews  were  sold 
rapidly  and  even  sittings  were  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
congregation  became  a most  important  factor  in  the  worship 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  stirring  times  before  the  Civil 
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The  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks 


(About  1868.) 


War,  was  remarkably  earnest.  When,  in  i86i,  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  relieve  the  imprisoned 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  brought  about  its  bombardment, 
I well  recall  the  Sunday  morning  when  the  announcement 
was  made  that  the  first  shots  had  been  fired.  I walked 
down  the  street  with  Mr.  Coffin  and  Mr.  Bohlen  and  we 
purchased  the  first  extras.  That  afternoon,  before  evening 
service,  I requested  Dr.  Vinton  to  read  the  prayer  of  the 
Church,  “In  Time  of  War  and  Tumult.”  He  only  asked 
me,  “Are  you  prepared  to  call  them  your  enemies?”  To 
which  I replied,  “Any  one  who  fires  on  the  flag  of  my 
country  is  my  enemy.”  “Then  I will  read  the  prayer,” 
he  said,  which  he  accordingly  did.  I believe  this  was  the 
first  public  occasion  on  which  the  Episcopal  Church  took 
an  open  stand  in  favor  of  law  and  order  in  that  great  con- 
flict. And  I mention  it  that  due  honor  may  thus  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  who  was  wrongfully 
surmised  to  have  had  undue  leanings  toward  the  Confeder- 
acy from  his  long  residence  in  Georgia  in  his  early  life. 
The  record  of  our  Church  and  its  activity  under  his  auspices 
showed  the  loyalty  of  all  its  members. 

In  1 86 1 the  failing  health  of  his  wdfe  induced  him  to 
seek  another  climate,  when  he  accordingly  accepted  a call 
to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  New  York. 

One  Sunday  evening  early  in  March  of  ’6i  a carriage 
containing  Mr.  Coffin,  Mr.  Cresson,  Geo.  L.  Harrison,  and 
myself  drove  up  to  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  where  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  a student  of  Dr.  Vinton,  was  then  Rector. 
We  passed  quietly  into  the  Church  and  listened  to  the  ser- 
vice and  sermon.  We  came  away  satisfied  that  here  was 
the  man  whom  we  w^anted  for  our  Rector.  It  was  a grave 
responsibility  w’hich  we  thus  cast  upon  this  young  man. 
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But  how  fully  were  we  repaid!  I remember  well  two  ser- 
mons previously  preached  by  him  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  the  morning  he  took  strong  Arminian  ground, 
in  the  evening  equally  strong  Calvinistic.  I happened  to 
be  at  Dr.  Vinton’s  after  the  latter,  when  a member  of  his 
family  rushed  in  with  the  exclamation,  “ What  do  you  think  ? 
Phillips  Brooks  has  just  preached  an  awful  sermon!”  To 
this  Dr.  Vinton  replied,  “My  dear,  be  quiet.  Dr.  Morris, 
what  did  Mr.  Brooks  say?”  I gave  him  the  thread  of  the 
sermon,  to  which  he  said,  “Hm!  "WTiat  do  you  think?” 
I replied,  “Mr.  Brooks  is  a man  who  thinks  for  himself. 
No  old  formula  will  content  him;  but  he  is  on  the  right 
foundation,  and  will  come  out  all  right.”  To  which  Dr. 
Vinton  replied,  “That  is  precisely  my  view.”  And  so  it 
proved.  Growing  in  grace  and  in  knowledge,  in  power  and 
fervor,  permeated  with  the  love  of  God,  he  always  seemed  to 
me  a John  among  the  disciples.  Glowing  with  perpetual 
youth,  earnest  and  strong,  joyous  yet  sympathetic,  he 
seemed  with  eagle  eye  to  court  the  light,  and  with  strong 
wing  to  soar  into  the  ineffable  love  of  God.  Our  first  call 
to  him  was  declined,  but  a few  months  later  a second  one 
was  accepted,  and  he  became  our  second  Rector,  November 
ist,  i86i. 

He  ministered  the  Word  to  us  most  effectively  during 
the  trying  years  of  civil  conflict.  Prior  to  the  battle  of 
Antietam  he  marched,  wdth  many  other  ministers  and 
laymen  of  different  denominations,  armed  with  picks  and 
shovels,  to  throw  up  earthworks  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

In  1865  he  was  allowed  a year’s  leave  of  absence, 
the  pulpit  meanwhile  being  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clem- 
ent M.  Butler  and  Rev.  Mr.  Orrick.  But  on  July  29th, 
1869,  Dr.  Brooks  resigned  toaccept  the  Rectorship  ofTrinity, 
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Boston,  where  his  opportunities  among  the  Harvard  stu- 
dents were  unparalleled.  His  efforts  here  were  incessant. 
He  ignored  every  physical  weakness  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  life  exertions  which  were  beyond  human  strength. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  preached  among  us,  and  walk- 
ing down  Rittenhouse  Square  with  him,  noting  a slight 
stoop  and  irregular  gait,  I said  to  him,  “Ah,  Bishop,  we’re 
not  so  young  as  we  once  were.”  He  retorted  instantly: 
“Speak  for  yourself,  sir,  speak  for  yourself,”  and  pressed 
joyously  on.  Memories  of  his  many  lively  acts  and  quick 
words  will  come  to  us  all. 

We  were  obliged  to  seek  another  Rector.  So  on  May 
loth,  1870,  the  Church  Wardens  and  Vestry  extended 
a unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar,  who  came 
to  us  from  a successful  rectorship  in  his  previous  parish 
well  equipped  for  his  work  and  won  our  hearts  by  the 
earnest  grace  and  literary  culture  with  which  he  broke  to 
us  the  Bread  of  Life.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to 
be  among  us.  For  on  April  19th,  1875,  he  resigned  to  be- 
come the  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio,  to  succeed  the  lamented 
Mcllvaine. 

At  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Neilson  McVickar  was  elected  Rector  May  20th,  1875, 
and  accepted  the  call  June  2 2d,  and  for  many  years  we 
were  privileged  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  God  which  he 
gave  us  and  to  profit  by  the  example  of  his  well-ordered 
life,  until  in  1898  the  necessities  of  the  Church  drew  him 
to  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island.  During  these  more  than 
twenty-three  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church,  which  grew 
calmly  and  steadily  in  peace  and  prosperity.  This  is  shown 
by  the  branches  which  have  budded  forth  from  our  parent 
stock.  The  first  was  Trinity  Chapel,  which  was  originally 


located  at  Twenty-second  and  Locust,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Twenty-second  and  Spruce.  At  first  a mission 
station  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church,  it  has  now 
for  a number  of  years  assumed  an  almost  independent 
existence. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  needs  of  the  district  lying 
south  of  Washington  Avenue  appealed  strongly  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation. 
At  first  a Sunday-school  was  established,  and  a club-house 
resort,  known  as  Light  House  No.  2,  as  fostered  by  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  P.  McClure.  From  this  sprang  the  splendid 
“Mission  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.”  I cannot  but  look  upon 
this  as  promising  as  much  for  the  future  in  1907  as  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  did  in  1857.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city  presages  such  changes 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  midst.  The  buildings  comprise  a 
church  60  by  120  feet,  besides  lecture-room,  school-rooms, 
and  other  conveniences.  The  services  are  well  maintained 
and  have  gathered  a very  promising  congregation. 

Nor  has  our  mission  work  been  limited  to  our  own  neigh- 
borhood. Bishops  Brooks  and  McVickar  have  traveled  to 
Japan,  and  the  steps  of  their  journey  have  been  marked  by 
a good  infiuence  that  has  radiated  from  the  gifts  of  the 
congregation.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  support 
which  has  been  given  missionary  causes  which  have  been 
presented  to  us  from  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  The 
work  among  the  poorer  class  of  whites  and  of  negroes  in  the 
South  has  enlisted  our  earnest  and  active  support.  The 
classes  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  have  felt  the  benefits 
of  our  contributions,  as  have  also  numerous  weaker  parishes 
nearer  home.  The  work  of  our  Church  in  Alaska  has 
aroused  our  deep  sympathy,  while  that  of  Bishops  Whipple 
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and  Hare  among  the  Indians  has  called  for  our  active  assis- 
tance. In  our  own  city,  mission  services  have  been  held  in 
theaters  and  wherever  good  could  be  done;  an  increasing 
flow  of  contributions  has  followed  the  demands  made  upon 
us,  and  we  have  found  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  “a 
liberal  heart  deviseth  liberal  things  and  by  liberal  things 
shall  he  stand.” 

In  this  brief  sketch  I have  tried  to  bring  before  us  our 
actions  in  the  past. 

\Vlien  Dr.  McVickar  was  called  upon  to  leave  us  we 
sought  and  found  our  present  beloved  Rector,  Floyd  W. 
Tomkins,  who  came  among  us  fresh  from  his  Rhode  Island 
field  of  work  and  has  stirred  us  to  renewed  activity.  His 
motto  has  always  been  rather,  “ Come  on,  boys,”  than 
“ Go  on.”  With  his  untiring  energy  he  has  stimulated 
us  during  the  past  eight  years  to  redoubled  exertions.  There 
is,  apparently,  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  which  is 
pressing  for  us  to  do,  and  in  it  all,  he  sets  us  the  example 
of  tireless  activity.  His  eloquent  sermons  and  ready 
accessibility  have  endeared  him  to  us  all.  We  pray  that  he 
may  long  be  spared  to  lead  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
and  truth. 

A word  in  passing  may  well  be  given  to  the  music  of 
the  Church,  which  has  been  rendered  so  attractive  by  the 
skill  of  Darley,  Redner,  Cross,  and  Kinder.  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  services  rendered  as  sexton  by  McIntyre, 
Marsh,  and  Abend,  the  latter  of  whom  should  have  especial 
mention  as  having  filled  his  post  most  acceptably  for  over  a 
third  of  a century. 

Now  what  shall  I say?  For  the  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  of  our  Sunday-school,  Bible  classes,  night  schools, 
sewing  classes,  cooking  schools,  neighborhood  guilds. 
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colored  schools,  Chinese  schools,  and  innumerable  other 
like  activities  which  have  been  carried  on  successfully  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  The  names  of  John  Bohlen,  Lemuel 
Coffin,  Miss  Anna  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Ashbridge,  recur  to 
us  all. 

We  have  these  heavenly  treasures  committed  to  our 
care,  who  are  ourselves  but  as  earthen  vessels  in  the  house- 
hold of  our  Master.  One  by  one  those  noble  men,  John 
Bohlen,  Whlliam  P.  Cresson,  Judge  Woodward,  Asa  Whit- 
ney, James  S.  Biddle,  Lemuel  Coffin,  Alexander  Brown, 
William  H.  Lamed,  and  many  another,  have  gone  to  their 
reward;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  uphold  the  standard  of  truth 
committed  to  our  care  and  to  carry  it  forward  in  the  battle 
of  life.  May  God’s  grace  be  with  us  all  to  do  our  duty  as 
they  did  theirs,  “looking  to  Him  wLo  is  the  author  and 
finisher  and  rewarder  of  our  faith,”  through  Jesus  Christ 
His  Son,  to  whom  be  the  glory  through  the  ages  of  ages. 
Amen. 

I append  a list  of  those  who  have  been  ministers  and 
officers  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  some  notes  and 
statistics: 


Dr.  Vinton,  Rector,  1858-1861. 

Dr.  Brooks,  Rector,  1861-1869. 

Dr.  Jaggar,  Rector,  1870-1875. 

Dr.  McVickar,  Rector,  1875-1898. 
Dr.  Tomkins,  Rector,  1899- 

Assistant  Ministers. 


Rev.  H.  L.  Duhring. 
Rev.  R.  N.  Thomas. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Neilson,  Jr. 


Jr.  Rev.  R.  A.  Mayo. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Harrison,  D.D. 
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Rev.  R.  A.  Edwards. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Bugbee. 


Rector’s  Assistants. 


Rev.  Joseph  E.  Miller. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bull. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Craven. 

Rev.  W.  Jordan. 

Rev.  F.  S.  BaUentine. 
Rev.  A.  J.  P.  McClure. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Bunting. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Edvrards. 


Rev.  J.  F.  Bullitt. 

Rev.  Fletcher  Clark. 
Rev.  G.  B.  Griffith. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Walker. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Shipley,  Jr. 
Rev.  F.  F.  Kraft. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Remington. 
Rev.  Franklin  J.  Clark. 


Superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools. 

Lemuel  Coffin.  Charles  S.  Whelen. 

Ewing  L.  Miller. 


Executive  Board  elected  October  17th,  1856,  at  house  of 
William  Welsh, 

WiUiam  Welsh,  President. 

Lemuel  Coffin,  Secretary. 

Alexander  Henry,  Treasurer. 

John  Bohlen.  Wm.  H.  Ashhurst. 

Asa  Whitney.  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr. 

Thomas  Allibone.  R.  W D.  Truitt. 

L.  Montgomery  Bond.  Wm.  P.  Cresson. 

Geo.  W.  Woodward. 

Building  Committee, 

L.  Montgomery  Bond. 

John  Bohlen. 

Joseph  Harrison,  Jr. 

Financial  Committee. 

Wm.  P.  Cresson. 

|L.  Montgomery  Bond. 

Lemuel  Coffin. 


Asa  Whitney. 
Lemuel  Coffin. 


Wm.  H.  Ashhurst. 
R.  W.  D.  Truitt. 
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The  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Executive  Board  were  made 
ex  officio  members  of  both  the  Building  and  Financial  Committees. 

The  men  who  took  up  the  four  lots  on  Rittenhouse  Square  were: 
First,  Caleb  Jones,  $600  (annual  ground  rent,  payable  semi-annually). 
Second,  John  Bohlen,  $570  (annual  ground  rent,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally). Third,  L.  M.  Bond  and  L.  Coffin,  $555  (annual  ground  rent, 
payable  semi-annually).  Fourth,  John  M.  Hale,  $525  (annual  ground 
rent,  payable  semi-annually).  Each  lot  was  25  feet  front  by  164  feet 
deep.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Church  October  24th,  1856. 

March  20th,  1857,  Lemuel  Coffin  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee  in  place  of  Mr.  Whitney,  who  had  resigned. 

The  first  Vestry  was  elected  Easter  Monday,  April  5th,  1858. 
The  men  who  composed  it  were: 


1.  John  Bohlen. 

2.  William  Welsh. 

3.  Asa  Whitney. 

4.  Lemuel  Coffin. 

5.  Alexander  Henry. 

6.  L.  Montgomery  Bond. 


7.  Wm.  H.  Ashhurst. 

8.  William  P.  Cresson. 

9.  Geo.  W.  Woodward. 

10.  Thomas  H.  Powers. 

11.  Christopher  Wetherill, 

12.  James  S.  Biddle. 


The  Wardens  were  John  Bohlen,  Rector’s  Warden,  and  Lemuel 
Coffin,  Accounting  Warden;  Jas.  S.  Biddle,  Secretary;  Alexander 
Henry,  Treasurer. 

In  1861  Alexander  Brown  and  Thomas  B.  Wattson  became  ves- 
trymen. 

March  29th,  1864,  Edward  H.  Trotter. 

April  17th,  1865,  Joel  B.  Moorehead. 

April  2d,  1866,  William  H.  Lamed. 

April  14th,  1873,  Daniel  B.  Cummins. 

April  6th,  1874,  Lewis  FI.  Redner. 

March  29th,  1875,  Alfred  M.  Collins,  Ezra  Bowen,  John  Clayton. 

April  1 8th,  1881,  Theodore  H.  Morris. 

April  7th,  1890,  Andrew  H.  Miller. 

March  30th,  1891,  Chas.  S.  Whelen. 

April  i8th,  1892,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Carroll  Tyson. 

April  3d,  1893,  Andrew  A.  Blair,  Henry'  H.  Collins,  Frank  Hasel- 
tine. 

March  27th,  1894,  Francis"?.  Sibley. 
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April  15th,  1S95,  John  W.  Townsend,  Abraham  Barker. 

April  6th,  1896,  Samuel  Hinds  Thomas. 

April  i6th,  1900,  Joseph  P.  Remington,  J.  Nicholas  Mitchell,  M.D. 

February  5th,  1906,  Henry  H.  CoUins,  Jr. 

Easter  Monday,  1906,  Morris  Earle. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  there  have  been  529  adult  baptisms, 
1475  infant  baptisms,  2123  confirmed. 

The  present  number  of  communicants  is  1482.  Eight  or  ten 
years  ago  the  high-water  mark  in  this  respect  was  reached  when 
1666  communicants  were  reported.  Those  belonging  to  or  attend- 
ing service  at  the  Chapels  have  since  that  time  been  more  correctly 
reported  accordingly  to  the  Convention. 

The  present  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  is  939.  Eight  or 
ten  years  ago  1937  were  reported. 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  for  all  purposes  during  the 
past  fifty  years  is  $3,041,204.68.  This  does  not  include  the  amounts 
raised  at  the  various  Chapels  and  by  numerous  Guilds.  Nor  does 
it  take  into  account  large  sums  of  money  given  privately  by  individual 
members  of  the  congregation  to  satisfy  their  personal  interests. 


Wardens 

Rector’s  Warden 


John  Bohlen, 1858-1874 

Alexander  Brown, 1874-1894 

Wm.  H.  Lamed, 1894- 

Lewis  H.  Redner, 1895- 


Accountlng  Warden 


Lemuel  Coffin, 1858-1895 

Theodore  H.  Morris, 1895- 


Clergymen  Temporarily  in  Charge  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 


Rev.  Clement  M.  Butler,  D.D., 1865- 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Bartlett,  D.D., 1886- 

Rev.  Fleming  James,  D.D., 1898- 
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Assistant  Ministers  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Miller, 1871-1873 

Rev.  William  L.  Bull, 1874-1875 

Rev.  James  C.  Craven, 1875-1881 

Rev.  Walter  Jordan 1881-1885 

Rev.  Frank  Schell  Ballentine, 1885-1887 

Rev.  A.  J.  P.  McClure, 1887-1893 

Rev.  J.  S.  Bunting, 1893-1895 

Rev.  L.  B.  Edwards, 1894-1898 

Rev.  Jas.  F.  Bullitt 1896-1898 

Rev.  George  G.  Bartlett, 1898- 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hilton, 1898- 

Rev.  Fletcher  Clark, 1898-1902 

Rev.  G.  Berkeley  Griffith, 1899-1902 

Rev.  J.  Bentham  Walker, 1902-1904 

Rev.  Malcolm  A.  Shipley 1902-1904 

Rev.  Frank  F.  Kraft, 1904-1906 

Rev.  William  P.  Remington, 1905-1907 

Rev.  Franklin  J.  Clark 1906- 

Ministers  in  Charge  of  Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Chapel  from 
the  Time  of  Its  Foundation,  in  1863 

Rev.  Herman  L.  Duhring,  D.D., 1863-1868 

Rev.  Richard  N.  Thomas, 1868-1870 

Rev.  William  H.  Neilson,  D.D., 1871-1873 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Edwards,  D.D., 1874-1878 

Rev.  George  F.  Bugbee, 1879-1890 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Mayo, 1890-1901 

Rev.  R.  Marshall  Harrison,  D.D., 1901- 

Ministers  at  Prince  of  Peace 

Rev.  John  S.  Bunting, 1893-1896 

Rev.  Levi  B.  Edwards, 1896-1898 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  MacMillen, 1898-1904 

Rev.  Harry  K.  B.  Ogle, i9°4~ 
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Wardens  and  Vestrymen  1907 


Rector’s  Warden 
Lewis  H.  Redner 

Charles  S.  Whelen 
W.  W.  Frazier 
Carroll  S.  Tyson 
Henry  H.  Collins 
John  W.  Townsend 


Accounting  Warden 

Theodore  H.  Morris 

Vestrymen 

Samuel  Hinds  Thomas 
Joseph  P.  Remington 
J.  Nicholas  Mitchell,  M.D. 
Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr. 
Morris  Earle 


A word  of  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  Rev.  F.  S.  Ballentine  for  the  care  and  assistance  so 
liberally  given  by  him  in  the  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  vestry  which  were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
vestry  for  this  purpose,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper. 


Address  of  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar,  D.D. 

The  years  of  my  ministry  as  Rector  of  this  Church  were 
so  few  compared  with  the  long  service  of  my  immediate 
successor  that  I feel  bound  to  observe  the  same  proportion 
in  the  timing  of  my  address.  Thirteen  links  in  the  chain 
of  years  preceded  the  moment  when  my  years  began  to  be 
counted  into  the  history  of  this  Parish.  The  quality  of  the 
preceding  links  finds  its  sufficient  expression  in  the  resound- 
ing names,  Alexander  H.  Vinton  and  Phillips  Brooks.  I 
added  only  five  years  to  the  chain.  My  right  reverend 
brother  who  succeeded  me  wrought  into  the  history  twenty- 
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three  years  of  able  service,  which  the  present  Rector  has 
carried  on  through  eight  more  years  of  good  strong  work 
to  the  present  moment. 

If  the  strength  of  a chain  is  determined  by  its  weakest 
links,  my  years  of  service  certainly  tried  to  the  uttermost 
the  real  fiber  of  the  congregation  and  proved  it  to  be  that 
threefold  cord  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  which  is  not 
easily  broken.  Linked  on  as  I was  to  the  ministry  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  the  continuous 
Christian  life  of  the  people  enwrapping  and  strengthening 
me  with  a kindly  consideration  that  I was  enabled  to  bridge 
the  years. 

But  we  think  today  of  the  Parish  life  as  a whole.  We 
cannot  measure  it  by  names  or  years.  I have  not  yet 
reached  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  yet  I am  quite 
as  one  buried  to  the  majority  of  this  present  congregation. 
But  you  who  hear  me  are  only  a few  survivors  of  a living 
spiritual  company  waiting  for  us  in  Paradise,  part  of  the 
“great  cloud  of  witnesses”  watching  us  as  we  run  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us.  “The  things  which  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral— the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.”  We  who 
talk  to  each  other  today  are  the  “things  seen  and  temporal.” 
But  the  eternal  things  are  the  undying  spirits  and  the  undy- 
ing influences  of  our  individual  lives,  which  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  shall  gather  in  at  the  last  day — “that  he  that 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.”  There 
are  no  dead.  Remember  the  words  of  the  Master,  how  He 
said,  speaking  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob: 
“He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  for  all 
live  unto  Him.”  We  believe  in  “ the  Communion  of  Saints.” 
You  cannot  write  up  the  story  of  fifty  years  of  this  Church’s 
life  from  the  Parish  Record,  with  its  statistics  of  baptisms. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar 


(About  1875.) 


confirmations,  births,  and  deaths.  The  true  story  is  being 
written  out  of  our  sight  in  the  records  of  the  “general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first  born”  and  reckoned  in 
“spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.”  Who  is  Paul  and  who 
is  Apollos  but  “ministers  by  whom  ye  believed — neither  is 
he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but 
God  that  giveth  the  increase.” 

We  pass;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim  with  weeds: 

What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 
In  endless  age?  It  rests  with  God. 

O hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame 
Fade  whoUy,  while  the  sou!  exults, 

And  self  infolds  the  large  results 
Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a name. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of  results.  That  judgment 
rests  with  God.  Results  are  made  up  of  such  subtle  un- 
seen and  unconscious  personal  influences  that  we  cannot 
possibly  estimate  them.  The  conspicuous  workers  may  not 
be  doing  the  most  fruitful  work.  “There  are  first  that 
shall  be  last  and  last  first.”  But  we  may  be  conscious  of 
our  common  life  in  Christ,  and  feel  our  unity  in  it  and 
through  it  with  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest. 

O blest  communion,  fellowship  divine, 

We  feebly  struggle,  they  in  glory  shine, 

Yet  all  are  one  in  Thee,  for  all  are  Thine. 

The  influences  which  entered  into  the  continuous 
organized  life  of  this  Church  have  flowed  from  many  sources 
in  the  past.  I am  sure  we  owed  much  to  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erly love  transmitted  in  many  of  our  members  from  the 
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Society  of  Friends.  We  all  felt  strongly  the  influence  of 
such  men  of  God  as  Bedell,  the  Clarks,  and  Stevens  of  old 
St.  Andrew’s.  It  was  a help  and  inspiration  to  have  Bishop 
Stevens  as  my  own  revered  Bishop,  friend,  and  parishioner 
during  my  ministry  here. 

It  w'as  in  the  comfort  of  the  assurance  that  I should 
find  this  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  awaiting 
me  among  the  people  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  that  I ventmed 
to  accept  the  difficult  succession.  I shall  never  forget  the 
day  when  two  strangers  appeared  in  my  old  Colonial  Church 
at  Yonkers.  They  were  too  conspicuous  to  pass  unob- 
ser\'ed.  Those  of  you  who  remember  John  Bohlen  and 
Lemuel  Coffin  can  well  understand  this.  I did  not  know 
them,  but  that  evening  I was  interviewed,  and  the  startling 
proposition  to  assume  the  Rectorship  of  this  Church  was 
put  before  me. 

I visited  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rector,  then  Mr.  Brooks, 
showed  me  the  Church  and  Parish  Rooms,  and  we  visited 
the  little  brick  mission  chapel  at  Twenty-second  and  Locust 
Streets,  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  a special  affection,  which 
I very  soon  inherited.  By  Mr.  Brooks  I was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  workers  of  the  Parish  were  alive  and 
would  run  the  various  organizations  by  their  own  inherent 
energy.  I was  led  to  infer  that  they  would  carry  me  along, 
as  indeed  they  did.  I pulled  stroke  oar,  but  my  crew  did 
the  work. 

It  was  a new  e.xperience  to  me,  to  have  wardens  and 
vestrymen  actually  interested  in  the  spiritualities  of  the 
Church,  and  even  actively  engaged  in  the  Sunday-school, 
in  teaching  Bible  classes,  in  serving  as  Parish  librarians, 
in  the  mission  school,  and  conscientious  in  attendance  at  all 
the  services  of  the  Church.  I was  a little  resentful  at  first 
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when  I found  the  wardens  taking  an  interest  in  my  scheme 
for  Lenten  services,  but  I soon  learned  to  appreciate  their 
interest,  and  to  avail  myself  of  their  valuable  help  and 
cooperation.  It  was  a privilege  to  attend  the  Vestry  meet- 
ings and  to  know  the  men  who  never  divorced  the  temporal 
business  of  the  Church  from  its  moral  principles,  ideals, 
and  aims.  Of  the  twelve  good  men  whom  I knew  and  loved, 
but  one  remains.  A true  yoke-fellow,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I think  of  him  and  of  them  “as  fellow -helpers  unto 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  were  a comfort  unto  me.” 

With  them  I have  to  remember  many  more  fellow- 
workers  in  Sunday-schools,  Bible  classes,  and  charitable 
works,  whose  wise  zeal  w’as  to  the  Rector  a just  cause  for 
pride  and  to  all  the  churches  an  example  of  the  ideal  church 
— “many  members  in  one  body,  having  various  gifts  but 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  severally  members  one  of  another.” 
Happy  were  the  hours  on  Sunday  when  a pilgrimage  was 
made  through  morning  Sunday-school  and  young  men’s 
Bible  classes,  then  in  the  afternoon  to  the  School  for  Colored 
Children  and  to  various  rooms  in  which  Bible  classes  were 
gathered.  As  often  as  possible  I visited  the  mission  at 
Twenty-second  and  Locust.  That  chapel  was  to  me  an 
inspiring  place.  Your  present  Rector’s  Warden  was  the 
Superintendent,  organist,  and  precentor.  Of  course,  under 
that  leadership  there  was  a life  and  fervor  always  uplifting. 
Many  a time  I have  revived  my  disheartened  soul  by  the 
melody  of  those  fresh  young  voices  and  the  sight  of  those 
bright  interested  faces — turned  all  gleaming  to  their  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  only  event  of  this  period  was  the  large  liberality 
of  a Christian  woman  of  the  Church,  not  then  a member  of 
our  communion.  Her  one  child,  a lovely  daughter,  be- 
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came  interested  in  our  services.  She  came  to  me  to  talk 
about  confirmation.  Her  attractive,  intelligent  personal- 
ity and  earnest  spirit  remain  clearly  imaged  in  my  mind. 
She  was  baptized  and  confirmed.  About  two  weeks  later 
I was  with  the  lonely  mother,  herself  a widow,  beside  the 
grave  of  that  lovely  girl.  The  mother  from  that  hour 
devoted  herself  to  the  Church  her  daughter  had  loved. 
Knowing  that  we  were  anxious  to  build  a new  chapel,  she 
sent  for  me  several  months  after  her  daughter’s  death  to 
consult  about  a suitable  memorial.  I proposed  tablet,  or 
lectern,  or  window,  but  she  replied,  “ I want  something 
more  than  these.”  When  I asked  how  much  she  proposed 
to  expend  she  replied,  “Oh,  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 
The  new  chapel  was  now  a certainty.  You  know  how  from 
this  beginning  the  present  Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Chapel, 
a permanent  and  fitting  memorial  of  Gertrude  Wilstach, 
grew  through  the  mother’s  increased  benefactions  to  its 
present  proportions.  I had  the  honor  of  being  present  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  and  of  preaching  the  consecra- 
tion sermon. 

The  event  of  my  election  to  be  the  first  Bishop  of 
Southern  Ohio,  in  January,  1875,  marked  by  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  trial.  It  was  a time  of  fierce  party 
strife,  and  the  election  at  almost  the  same  moment  of  the 
Rev.  James  DeKoven  to  be  Bishop  of  Illinois,  he  being  a 
distinguished  representative  of  what  was  then  considered 
an  extreme  wing  of  the  Church,  became  the  occasion  for 
putting  me  at  the  other  e.xtreme,  and  so  subjecting  the  church- 
manship  of  both  candidates  to  the  ordeal  of  judgment  by 
ail  the  standing  committees  and  bishops  of  the  Church. 
The  candidates  could  not  honorably  retreat  and  were  not 
personally  involved.  An  hour  after  my  final  consecration 
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in  this  Church  I received  from  Dr.  DeKoven  a beautiful 
letter  manifesting  that  unity  in  the  spirit  which  I as  cordially 
reciprocated  and  in  w’hich  we  had  stood  looking  on  imper- 
sonally at  the  party  war  which  waged  around  our  names. 
Today  in  St.  Paul’s,  Boston,  I stand  facing  at  every  celebra- 
tion of  Holy  Communion  a memorial  cross,  upon  which  is 
written  “In  loving  memory  of  James  DeKoven.”  At  my 
side  is  a tablet,  placed  there  in  memory  of  Alexander  H. 
Vinton,  once  Rector  of  that  Church.  Naturally,  this 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  associated  as  it  is  with  those 
historic  names,  is  present  in  my  consciousness  at  every 
communion  season.  But  there  all  thought  of  the  party 
strife  melts  into  the  deep  unity  of  the  upper  heavens,  where 
that  which  is  in  part  is  done  away  and  we  no  longer  see 
through  a glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face.  You  will  pardon 
these  unavoidable  personal  allusions  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  my  purpose  in  recalling  them  is  to  testify  my 
gratitude  for  the  loyal  friendship  of  this  people  in  trying 
times,  and  for  the  memory  of  their  kindness  which  followed 
me  as  a benediction  into  my  Diocese. 

It  w'as  a peculiar  satisfaction  after  I had  entered  upon 
the  work  of  a Bishop  to  feel  that  I could  still  be  in  touch 
with  my  many  friends  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  good  to 
feel  that  my  friend  of  many  years,  and  one  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of  Phillips  Brooks  so  naturally  fell,  would  take  up 
the  work.  It  was  good  to  have  him  ask  me  to  be  one  of  his 
consecrators  and  so  make  real  that  oneness  of  continuous 
love  and  life  which  is  deeper  than  times  and  persons. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  “life  is  a sum  of  relation- 
ships.” There  is  no  independent  or  self-centered  existence. 
You  cannot  think  yourself  apart  from  relationships.  To 
be  isolated  from  them  means  idiocy.  The  relationships 
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which  the  rectors  of  this  Church  have  formed  here  and  the 
associations  of  the  members  with  them  and  with  one  another 
are  more  than  memories.  They  are  parts  of  our  lives,  and 
belong  to  our  “eternal  now,”  and  are  not  buried  in  any 
dead  past.  My  own  five  years  of  brief  ministry  here  were 
not  eventful,  nor  much  to  be  remembered  by  you,  but  to 
me  they  w'ere  full  of  absorbing  activities,  enriching  associa- 
tions, abounding  kindnesses,  undisturbed  peace,  ready 
sympathies,  and  all  those  undying  kinships  with  families 
and  souls  which  are  born  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  death.  These 
are  relationships  wrought  into  our  lives  which  no  change, 
nor  time,  nor  absence  can  destroy.  May  God  help  us  all 
to  be  so  deeply  and  truly  in  the  “Communion  of  saints” 
that  when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality  w^e  may 
find  ourselves  in  the  eternal  society  which  the  thin  veil  of 
the  flesh  hides  from  us — the  “blessed  company  of  all  faith- 
ful people” — one  glorious  Holy  Trinity  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love — but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 


Address  of  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  N.  McVickar,  D.D. 

Bishop  McVickar  spoke  without  notes,  and  therefore 
only  an  abstract  of  his  helpful  and  touching  address  can  be 
given.  He  spoke  of  his  long  and  happy  rectorship  of  twenty- 
two  years,  and  recalled  the  many  who  had  been  his  loyal 
helpers  and  friends  and  who  were  now  at  rest.  The  gen- 
erosity of  the  Parish  had  been  a marked  feature  of  his 
pastorate;  the  gifts  for  paying  off  the  ground-rent,  erecting 
the  tower,  building  the  Parish  House  and  Rectory,  and  en- 
larging and  beautifying  the  chancel  of  the  Church  in  memory 
of  Phillips  Brooks — these  had  all  come  freely  and  lovingly. 
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The  Rev.  Wm.  Neilson  McVickar 


(About  1880.) 


He  never  appealed  for  any  special  need  but  that  instantly 
there  was  a response,  and  he  told  a pathetic  incident  of  one 
whose  appeal  he  mentioned  on  a Sunday  and  which  was 
satisfied  immediately  after  the  service  was  over. 

Bishop  McVickar  spoke  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  the  congregation  to  their  rector,  and  of  their  ready 
activity  in  all  the  Parish  work.  Never  was  a church  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  human  lives.  Its 
history  is  the  history  of  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who 
worshipped  and  served.  The  church  and  the  people  cannot 
be  separated.  The  activities  of  the  Parish  are  the  activities 
of  living  souls,  and  the  labors  of  the  past  bring  those  who 
have  gone  to  a better  land  near  to  us;  their  works  follow 
them. 

In  particular  the  speaker  dwelt  upon  that  sacredness  of 
relationship  which  the  church  exemplifies,  and  of  the  ties 
which  can  never  be  broken  by  separation  or  death.  Still  the 
old  voices  speak,  still  their  worship  is  heard;  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  present  is  drawn  from  the  memories  of  the 
sainted  ones  whose  names  are  yet  household  words  in  this 
dear  Parish. 
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Buildings  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish 

4* 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  corner  Walnut  Street  and  Rittenhouse 
Square. 

Holy  Trinity  Parish  House,  Twentieth  Street  below  Walnut. 
Holy  Trinity  Rectory,  1904  Walnut  Street. 

Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Chapel,  corner  Spruce  and  Twenty- 
second  Streets. 

Holy  Trinity  Memori.\l  Sunday  School  Building,  adjoining 
the  Chapel  on  Spruce  Street. 

Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Guild  House,  2216  Spruce  Street. 

Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Vicarage,  2218  Spruce  Street. 

Prince  of  Peace  Chapel,  Corner  Morris  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue. 
Prince  of  Peace  Parish  House,  Twenty -second  and  Morris  Streets. 
Guild  Laundry,  2220  Lombard  Street. 

Holiday  House,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
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Rev.  Floyd  W.  Toalkins 


Statistics  of  Workers 

+ 

SALARIED  WORKERS 


Holy 

Holy 

Trinity 

Prince 

Trinity 

Memorial 

of  Peace 

Clergy..... 

• • 3 

2. 

I 

Deaconess, 

I 

I 

Organists, 

I 

I . 

I 

Choirs, 

..  24 

18 

12 

Sextons, 

0 

I 

I 

Instructors,  etc., 

0 

2 

4 

Pianists, 

2 

Cleaners, 

I 

2 

• 

34 

29 

19 

VOLUNTEERS 

Wardens  and  Vestry, 12 

Ushers, 16 

16 

12 

Choirs, 

..  25 

26 

10 

Advisory  Board, 

2 

2 

Officers  and  Teachers  in  Sunday  School, . 

..  go 

40 

52 

Officers  and  Teachers  in  Industrial  Schools,  25 
Officers  and  Teachers  in  Temperance 
School, 

47 

Officers  of  Clubs  and  Societies, 

--  25 

4S 

46 

Working  Members  in  Societies,  etc., 

. .2QO 

122 

173 

Total, 

..483 

298 

295 

Names  occurring  more  than  once, 

..IIS 

52 

25 

— 

— 

— 

Actual  numbers  of  workers, 

...368 

246 

270 

Workers  in  whole  Parish: 

Salaried, 

82 

Volunteer, 

884 

966 
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parish  Statistics 


From  Convenlion  Reports 

Year  ending 


May  I 

May  X 

May  1 

May 

Baptisms: 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Infants, 

I2S 

134 

125 

168 

Adults, 

17 

27 

19 

20 

Confirmations, 

IS4 

145 

206 

144 

Marriages, 

50 

46 

59 

57 

Burials, 

96 

91 

117 

117 

Communicants, 

2334 

2462, 

2602 

2759 

Sunday  Schools, 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Officers  and  Teachers, 

135 

187 

175 

184 

Scholars, 

2194 

2226 

2151 

2003 

Note. — The  above  statistics  are  the  aggregate  for  the  Church,  the  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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NEUTRAL  NATIONS  AND  THE  WAR 


NEUTRAL  NATIONS  AND 
THE  WAR 


The  present  war  has  had  some  unexpected  consequences. 
It  has  called  the  attention  of  the  world  outside  Germany 
to  some  amazing  doctrines  proclaimed  there,  which  strike 
at  the  root  of  all  international  morality,  as  well  as  of  all 
international  law,  and  which  threaten  a return  to  the 
primitive  savagery  when  every  tribe  was  wont  to  plunder 
and  massacre  its  neighbors. 

These  doctrines  may  be  found  set  forth  in  the  widely 
circulated  book  of  General  von  Bernhardi,  entitled  “Ger- 
many and  the  Next  War,”  published  in  1911,  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  mainly  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  fa- 
mous professor  of  history,  Heinrich  von  Treitschke. 

To  readers  in  other  countries — and,  I trust,  to  most 
readers  in  Germany  also — they  will  appear  to  be  an  out- 
burst of  militarism  run  mad,  the  product  of  a brain  intox:i- 
cated  by  the  love  of  war  and  by  overweening  national 
vanity. 

They  would  have  deserved  little  notice,  much  less  refu- 
tation, but  for  one  deplorable  fact — viz.,  that  action  has 
recently  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  a great  nation 
(though,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  without  the  approval  of 
that  nation)  which  is  consonant  with  them,  and  seems  to 
imply  a belief  in  their  soundness. 

This  fact  is  the  conduct  of  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, in  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which 
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Prussia,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  France,  had  sol- 
emnly guaranteed  by  a treaty  (made  in  1839  and  renewed 
in  1870)  ; in  invading  Belgium  when  she  refused  to  allow 
her  armies  to  pass,  although  France,  the  other  belligerent, 
had  promised  not  to  enter  Belgium;  and  in  treating  the 
Belgian  cities  and  people,  against  whom  she  had  no  cause 
of  quarrel,  with  a harshness  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  modern  European  warfare. 

What  are  these  doctrines?  I do  not  for  a moment  at- 
tribute them  to  the  learned  class  in  Germany,  for  whom 
I have  profound  respect,  recognizing  their  immense  serv- 
ices to  science  and  learning;  nor  to  the  bulk  of  the  civil 
administration,  a body  whose  capacity  and  uprightness 
are  known  to  all  the  world;  and  least  of  all  to  the  Ger- 
man people  generally.  That  the  latter  hold  no  such 
views  appears  from  General  Bernhardi’s  own  words,  for 
he  repeatedly  complains  of,  and  deplores  the  pacific  ten- 
dencies of,  his  fellow-countrymen.* 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  action  referred  to,  which 
these  doctrines  seem  to  have  prompted,  and  which  cannot 
be  justified  except  by  them,  has  been  actually  taken,  and 
has  thus  brought  into  this  war  Great  Britain,  whose  in- 
terests and  feelings  made  her  desire  peace,  renders  it 
proper  to  call  attention  to  them  and  to  all  that  they  in- 
volve. 

I have  certainly  no  prejudice  in  the  matter,  for  I have 
been  one  of  those  who  for  many  years  labored  to  pro- 
mote good  relations  between  Germans  and  Englishmen, 
peoples  that  ought  to  be  friends,  and  that  never  before 
had  been  enemies,  and  I had  hoped  and  believed  till  the 

* See  pp.  10-14  of  English  translation,  and  note  the  phrase, 
“Aspirations  for  peace  seem  to  poison  the  soul  of  the  German 
people.” 
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beginning  of  August  last  that  there  would  be  no  war,  be- 
cause Belgium  neutrality  would  be  respected. 

Nor  was  it  only  for  the  sake  of  Britain  and  Germany 
that  the  English  friends  of  peace  sought  to  maintain  good 
feeling.  We  had  hoped,  as  some  leading  German  states- 
men had  hoped,  that  a friendliness  with  Germany  might 
enable  Britain,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  (our  closest  friends),  to  mitigate  the  long  antag- 
onism of  Germany  and  of  France,  with  whom  we  were 
already  on  good  terms,  and  to  so  improve  their  relations 
as  to  secure  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 

Into  the  causes  which  frustrated  these  efforts  and  so 
suddenly  brought  on  this  war  I will  not  enter.  Many 
others  have  dealt  with  them.  Moreover,  the  facts,  at  least 
as  we  in  England  see  and  believe  them,  and  as  the  docu- 
ments seem  to  prove  them  to  be,  appear  not  to  be  known 
to  the  German  people,  and  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors 
are  not  yet  fully  ascertained. 

One  thing,  however,  I can  confidently  declare : It  was 
neither  commercial  rivalry  nor  jealousy  of  German  power 
that  brought  Britain  into  the  field.  Nor  was  there  any 
hatred  in  fhe  British  people  for  the  German  people,  nor 
any  wish  to  break  their  power.  The  leading  political 
thinkers  and  historians  of  England  had  given  hearty 
sympathy  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  German  people  (from 
1815  to  1866  and  1870)  to  attain  political  unity,  as 
they  had  sympathized  with  the  parallel  efforts  of  the 
Italians. 

The  two  peoples,  German  and  British,  were  of  kindred 
race,  and  linked  by  many  ties.  In  both  countries  there 
were  doubtless  some  persons  who  desired  war,  and  whose 
writings,  apparently  designed  to  provoke  it,  did  much  to 
misrepresent  the  general  national  sentiment.  But  these 
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persons  were,  as  I believe,  a small  minority  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

So  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  it  was  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  that  arrested  all  efforts  to  avert  war,  and  made 
the  friends  of  peace  themselves  join  in  holding  that  the 
duty  of  fulfilling  their  treaty  obligations  to  a weak  State 
was  paramount  to  every  other  consideration. 

I return  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  b}^  General  von  Bern- 
hard!,  and  apparently  accepted  by  the  military  caste  to 
which  he  belongs.  Briefly  summed  up,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows. His  own  words  are  used,  except  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  abridge  a lengthened  argument ; — 

War  is  in  itself  a good  thing.  “Jt  is  a biological  neces- 
sity of  the  first  importance”  (p.  i8). 

“The  inevitableness,  the  idealism,  the  blessing  of  war, 
as  an  indispensable  and  stimulating  law  of  development, 
must  be  repeatedly  emphasized”  (p.  37). 

“W  ar  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  furtherance  of  cul- 
ture and  power.” 

“Efforts  to  secure  peace  are  extraordinarily  detrimental 
as  soon  as  they  influence  politics”  (p.  28). 

“Fortunately  these  efforts  can  never  attain  .their  ulti- 
mate objects  in  a world  bristling  with  arms,  where  a 
healthy  egotism  still  directs  the  policy  of  most  countries. 
‘God  will  see  to  it,’  says  Treitschke,  ‘that  war  al- 
ways recurs  as  a drastic  medicine  for  the  human  race’  ” 
(P-  36). 

“Efforts  directed  toward  the  abolition  of  war  are  not 
only  foolish,  but  absolutely  immoral,  and  must  be  stigma- 
tized as  unworthy  of  the  human  race”  (p.  34). 

Courts  of  arbitration  are  pernicious  delusions.  “The 
whole  idea  represents  a presumptuous  encroachment  on 
the  natural  laws  of  development  which  can  only  lead  to 
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the  most  disastrous  consequences  for  humanity  gener- 
ally” (P-  34)- 

“The  maintenance  of  peace  never  can  be  or  may  be  the 
goal  of  a policy”  (p.  25). 

“Efforts  for  peace  would,  if  they  attained  their  goal, 
lead  to  general  degeneration,  as  happens  everywhere  in 
Nature,  where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  eliminated” 

(P-  35)- 

Huge  armaments  are  in  themselves  desirable.  “They 
are  the  most  necessary  precondition  of  our  national 
health”  (p.  11). 

“The  end  all  and  be  all  of  a State  is  power,  and  he 
who  is  not  man  enough  to  look  this  truth  in  the 
face  should  not  meddle  with  politics”  (Quoted  from 
Treitschke  Politik)  (p.  45). 

“The  State’s  highest  moral  duty  is  to  increase  its 
power”  (pp.  45-6). 

“The  State  is  justified  in  making  conquests  whenever 
its  own  advantage  seems  to  require  additional  territory” 
(p.  46). 

“Self-preservation  is  the  State’s  highest  ideal,”  and 
justifies  whatever  action  it  may  take,  if  that  action  be 
conducive  to  the  end.  Might  is  Right. 

The  State  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  morality  of  its  own 
action.  It  is,  in  fact,  above  morality,  or,  in  other  words, 
whatever  is  necessary  is  moral. 

“Recognized  rights  (i.e.,  treaty  rights)  are  never  abso- 
lute rights;  they  are  of  human  origin,  and  therefore  im- 
perfect and  variable.  There  are  conditions  in  which 
they  do  not  correspond  to  the  actual  truth  of  things; 
in  this  case  the  infringement  of  the  right  appears 
morally  justified”  (p.  49).  In  fact,  the  State  is  a 
law  to  itself. 
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“Weak  nations  have  not  the  same  right  to  live  as  the 
powerful  and  vigorous  nation”  (p.  34). 

“Any  action  in  favor  of  collective  humanity  outside  the 
limits  of  the  State  and  nationality  is  impossible”  (p.  25). 

These  are  startling  propositions,  though  propounded 
as  practically  axiomatic.  They  are  not  new,  for  twenty- 
two  centuries  ago  the  Sophist  Thrasymachus  in  Plato’s 
Republic  argued  (Socrates  refuting  him)  that  Justice  is 
nothing  more  than  the  advantage  of  the  Stronger — i.e.. 
Might  is  Right.* 

The  most  startling  among  them  is  the  denial  that  there 
are  any  duties  owed  by  the  State  to  Humanity,  except 
that  of  imposing  its  own  superior  civilization  upon  as 
large  a part  of  humanity  as  possible,  and  the  denial  of 
the  duty  of  observing  treaties.  Treaties  are  only  so  much 
paper. 

To  modern  German  writers  the  State  is  a much  more 
tremendous  entity  than  it  is  to  Englishmen  or  Americans. 
It  is  a supreme  power  with  a sort  of  mystic  sanctity,  a 
power  conceived  of,  as  it  were,  self-created,  a force  alto- 
gether distinct  from  and  superior  to,  the  persons  who 
compose  it. 

But  a State  is,  after  all,  only  50  many  individuals  or- 
ganized under  a Government.  It  is  no  wiser,  no  more 
righteous,  than  the  human  beings  of  whom  it  consists, 
and  whom  it  sets  up  to  govern  it. 

Has  the  State,  then,  no  morality,  no  responsibility? 

If  it  is  right  for  persons  united  as  citizens  into  a State 
to  rob  and  murder  for  their  collective  advantage  by  their 
collective  power,  why  should  it  be  wicked  for  the  citi- 
zens as  individuals  to  do  so?  Does  their  moral  responsi- 

* Plato  laid  down  that  the  end  for  which  a State  exists  is 
Justice. 
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bility  cease  when  and  because  they  act  together*?  Most 
legal  systems  hold  that  there  are  acts  which  one  man  may 
lawfully  do  which  become  unlawful  if  done  by  a number 
of  men  conspiring  together.  But  now  it  would  seem  that 
what  would  be  a crime  in  persons  as  individuals  is  high 
policy  for  those  persons  united  in  a State. 

Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a common  humanity*?  Are 
there  no  duties  owed  to  it*?  Is  there  none  of  that  “decent 
respect  to  the  opinion  of  mankind”  which  the  framers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  recognized ; no  sense  that 
even  the  greatest  States  are  amenable  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  eivilized  world*?  * 

Let  us  see  how  these  doctrines  affect  the  smaller  and 
weaker  States  which  have  hitherto  lived  in  comparative 
security  beside  the  Great  Powers. 

They  will  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger. 
Even  if  protected  by  treaties  guaranteeing  their  neutrality 
and  independence,  they  will  not  be  safe,  for  treaty  obliga- 
tions are  worthless  “when  they  do  not  correspond  to  facts” 
— 2.C.,  when  the  strong  Power  finds  that  they  stand  in  its 
way.  Its  interests  are  paramount. 

If  a State  has  valuable  minerals,  as  Sweden  has  iron, 
and  Belgium  coal,  and  Rumania  oil,  or  if  it  has  abun- 
dance of  water  power,  like  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land, or  if  it  holds  the  mouth  of  a navigable  river  the  up- 
per course  of  which  belongs  to  another  nation,  the  great 

* General  Bernhardi  refers  approvingfly  to  Machiavelli  as 
“the  first  who  declared  that  the  ke}'note  of  every  policy  was  the 
advancement  of  power.”  The  Florentine,  however,  was  not  the 
preacher  of  doctrines  with  which  he  sought,  like  the  General,  to 
edify  his  contemporaries.  He  merely  took  his  Italian  world  as 
he  saw  it.  He  did  not  attempt  to  buttress  his  doctrines  by  false 
philosophy,  false  history,  and  false  science. 
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State  may  conquer  and  annex  that  small  State  as  soon  as 
it  finds  that  it  needs  the  minerals,  or  the  water  power,  or 
the  river  mouth. 

It  has  the  Power,  and  Power  gives  Right.  The  inter- 
ests, the  sentiments,  the  patriotism  and  love  of  independ- 
ence of  the  small  people  go  for  nothing. 

Civilization  has  turned  back  upon  itself,  culture  is  to 
expand  itself  by  barbaric  force.  Governments  derive 
their  authority  not  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but 
from  the  weapons  of  the  conqueror. 

Law  and  morality  between  nations  have  vanished. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  worshipped  as  God 
a naked  sword.  That  is  the  deity  to  be  installed  in  the 
place  once  held  by  the  God  of  Christianity,  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  mercy. 

States,  mostly  despotic  States,  have  sometimes  applied 
parts  of  this  system  of  doctrine,  but  none  has  proclaimed 
it.  The  Romans,  conquerors  of  the  world,  were  not  a 
scrupulous  people,  but  even  they  stopped  short  of  these 
principles.  Certainly  they  never  set  them  up  as  an  ideal. 
Neither  did  those  magnificent  Teutonic  Emperors  of  the 
Middle  Ages  whose  fame  General  von  Bernhardi  is  fond 
of  recalling.  They  did  not  enter  Italy  as  conquerors, 
claiming  her  by  the  right  of  the  strongest.  They  came 
on  the  faith  of  a legal  title,  which,  however  fantastic  it 
may  seem  to  us  to-day,  the  Italians  themselves — and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom — admitted.  Dante, 
the  greatest  and  most  patriotic  of  Italians,  welcomed  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  into  Italy,  and  wrote  a fa- 
mous book  to  prove  his  claims,  vindicating  them  on  the 
ground  that  he,  as  the  heir  of  Rome,  stood  for  Law  and 
Right  and  Peace.  The  noblest  title  which  those  Emper- 
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ors  chose  to  bear  was  that  of  Imperator  Pacificus.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  men  were  always  fighting,  they  ap- 
preciated the  blessings  of  war  much  less  than  does  Gen- 
eral Bernhardi,  and  they  valued  peace,  not  war,  as  a 
means  to  civilization  and  culture.  They  had  not  learned 
in  the  school  of  Treitschke  that  peace  means  decadence 
and  war  is  the  true  civilizing  influence. 

The  doctrines  above  stated  are  (as  I have  tried  to  point 
out)  well  calculated  to  alarm  the  small  States  which  prize 
their  liberty  and  their  individuality,  and  have  been  thriv- 
ing under  the  safeguard  of  treaties.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  affecting  those  States  which  ought  to  ap- 
peal to  men  in  all  countries,  to  strong  nations  as  well  as 
weak  nations. 

The  small  States,  whose  absorption  is  now  threatened, 
have  been  potent  and  useful — perhaps  the  most  potent 
and  useful — factors  in  the  advance  of  civilization.  It  is 
in  them  and  by  them  that  most  of  what  is  most  precious 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in 
art  has  been  produced. 

The  first  great  thoughts  that  brought  man  into  a true 
relation  with  God  came  from  a tiny  people,  inhabiting  a 
country  smaller  than  Denmark.  The  religions  of  mighty 
Babylon  and  populous  Egypt  have  vanished : the  religion 
of  Israel  remains  in  its  earlier  as  well  as  in  that  latter 
form  which  has  overspread  the  world. 

The  Greeks  were  a small  people,  not  united  in  one 
great  State,  but  scattered  over  coasts  and  among  hills  in 
petty  city  communities,  each  with  its  own  life,  slender  in 
numbers,  but  eager,  versatile,  intense.  They  gave  us  the 
richest,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  stimulating  of  all 
literatures. 

When  poetry  and  art  reappeared,  after  the  long  night 
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of  the  Dark  Ages,  their  most  splendid  blossoms  flowered 
in  the  small  republics  of  Italy. 

In  modern  Europe  what  do  we  not  owe  to  little  Switz- 
erland, lighting  the  torch  of  freedom  600  years  ago,  and 
keeping  it  alight  through  all  the  centuries  when  despotic 
monarchies  held  the  rest  of  the  European  Continent;  and 
what  to  free  Holland,  with  her  great  men  of  learning  and 
her  painters  surpassing  those  of  all  other  countries  save 
Italy? 

So  the  small  Scandinavian  nations  have  given  to  the 
world  famous  men  of  science,  from  Linnreus  downward, 
poets  like  Tegner  and  Bjornson,  dauntless  explorers  like 
Fridthiof  Nansen.  England  had,  in  the  age  of  Shake- 
S])eare,  Bacon,  and  Milton,  a population  little  larger  than 
that  of  Bulgaria  to-day.  The  United  States,  in  the  days 
of  Washington  and  Franklin  and  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
and  Marshall,  counted  fewer  inhabitants  than  Denmark 
or  Greece. 

In  the  two  most  brilliant  generations  of  German  litera- 
ture and  thought,  the  age  of  Kant  and  Lessing  and 
Goethe,  of  Hegel  and  Schiller  and  Fichte,  there  was  no 
real  German  State  at  all,  but  a congeries  of  principalities 
and  free  cities,  independent  centers  of  intellectual  life,  in 
which  letters  and  science  produced  a richer  crop  than  the 
two  succeeding  generations  have  raised,  just  as  Britain, 
also,  with  eight  times  the  population  of  the  year  1600, 
has  had  no  more  Shakespeares  or  Miltons. 

No  notion  is  more  palpably  contradicted  by  history 
than  that  relied  on  by  the  school  to  which  General  Bern- 
hard!  belongs,  that  “culture” — literary,  scientific,  and 
artistic — flourishes  best  in  great  military  States.  The 
decay  of  art  and  literature  in  the  Roman  World  began 
just  when  Rome’s  military  power  had  made  that  world 
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one  great  and  ordered  State.  The  opposite  view  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth;  though  one  must  admit  that  no 
general  theory  regarding  the  relations  of  art  and  letters  to 
governments  and  political  conditions  has  ever  yet  been 
proved  to  be  sound.* 

The  world  is  already  too  uniform,  and  is  becoming 
more  uniform  every  day.  A few  leading  languages,  a 
few  forms  of  civilization,  a few  types  of  character,  are 
spreading  out  from  the  seven  or  eight  greatest  States  and 
extinguishing  the  weaker  languages,  forms,  and  types. 

Although  the  great  States  are  stronger  and  more  popu- 
lous, their  peoples  are  not  necessarily  more  gifted,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  minor  languages  and  types  would  be 
a misfortune  for  the  world’s  future  development. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  arrest  the  forces  which  seem  to 
be  making  for  that  extinction,  but  we  certainly  ought  not 
to  strengthen  them.  Rather  we  ought  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  smaller  States,  and  to  favor  the  rise  and 
growth  of  new  peoples.  Not  merely  because  they  were 
delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Sultans  like  Abdul  Hamid 
did  the  intellect  of  Europe  welcome  the  successively  won 
liberations  of  Greece,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro; 
it  was  also  in  the  hope  that  those  countries  would  in  time 
develop  out  of  their  present  crudeness  new  types  of  cul- 
ture, new  centers  of  productive  intellectual  life. 

General  Bernhardi  invokes  History,  the  ultimate 

* General  Bernhardi’s  knowledge  of  current  history  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  assumes  ( i ) that  trade  rivalry 
makes  a war  probable  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  (2)  that  he  believes  the  Indian  princes  and  peoples 
likely  to  revolt  against  Britain  should  she  be  involved  in  war, 
and  (3)  that  he  expects  her  self-governing  Colonies  to  take 
such  an  opportunity  of  severing  their  connection  with  her! 
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court  of  appeal.  He  appeals  to  Cffisar.  To  Csesar  let  him 
go.  Die  Weltgeschichie  1st  das  Weltgerichtd^' 

History  declares  that  no  nation,  however  great,  is  en- 
titled to  try  to  impose  its  type  of  civilization  on  others. 
No  race,  not  even  the  Teutonic  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  leadership  of  humanity.  Each  peo- 
ple has  in  its  time  contributed  something  that  was  dis- 
tinctively its  own,  and  the  world  is  far  richer  thereby  than 
if  any  one  race,  however  gifted,  had  established  a perma- 
nent ascendancy. 

We  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  do  not  claim  for  ourselves, 
any  more  than  we  admit  in  others,  any  right  to  dominate 
by  force  or  to  impose  our  own  type  of  civilization  on  less 
powerful  races.  Perhaps  we  have  not  that  assured  con- 
viction of  its  superiority  which  the  school  of  General 
Bernhardi  expresses  for  the  Teutons  of  North  Germany. 
We  know  how  much  we  owe,  even  within  our  own  islands, 
to  the  Celtic  race.  And  though  we  must  admit  that  peo- 
ples of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  have,  like  others,  made  some 
mistakes  and  sometimes  abused  their  strength,  let  it  be 
remembered  what  have  been  the  latest  acts  they  have 
done  abroad. 

The  United  States  have  twice  withdrawn  their  troops 
from  Cuba,  which  they  could  easily  have  retained.  They 
have  resisted  all  temptations  to  annex  any  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Mexico,  in  which  the  lives  and  property  of  their 
citizens  were  for  three  years  in  constant  danger.  So 
Britain  also,  six  years  ago,  restored  the  amplest  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  two  South  African  Republics  (having  al- 
ready agreed  to  the  maintenance  on  equal  terms  of  the 
Dutch  language),  and  the  citizens  of  those  Republics, 
which  were  in  arms  against  her  thirteen  years  ago,  have 

* World  History  is  the  World-tribunal. 
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now  spontaneously  come  forward  to  support  her  by  arms, 
under  the  gallant  leader  who  then  commanded  the  Boers. 
And  I may  add  that  one  reason  why  the  princes  of  India 
have  rallied  so  promptly  and  heartily  to  Britain  in  this 
war  is  because  for  many  years  past  we  have  avoided  an- 
nexing the  territories  of  those  princes,  allowing  them  to 
adopt  heirs  when  successors  of  their  own  families  failed, 
and  leaving  to  them  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  government. 

It  is  only  vulgar  minds  that  mistake  bigness  for  great- 
ness, for  greatness  is  of  the  Soul,  not  of  the  Body.  In 
the  judgment  which  history  will  hereafter  pass  upon  the 
forty  centuries  of  recorded  progress  toward  civilization 
that  now  lie  behind  us,  what  are  the  tests  it  will  apply  to 
determirie  the  true  greatness  of  a people  ? 

Not  population,  not  territory,  not  wealth,  not  military 
power.  Rather  will  history  ask ; What  examples  of  lofty 
character  and  unselfish  devotion  to  honor  and  duty  has  a 
people  given?  What  has  it  done  to  increase  the  volume 
of  knowledge?  What  thoughts  and  what  ideals  of  per- 
manent value  and  unexhausted  fertility  has  it  bequeathed 
to  mankind?  What  works  has  it  produced  in  poetry, 
music,  and  the  other  arts  to  be  an  unfailing  source  of 
enjoyment  to  posterity? 

The  small  peoples  need  not  fear  the  application  of 
such  tests. 

The  world  advances  not,  as  the  Bernhardi  school  sup- 
pose, only  or  even  mainly  by  fighting.  It  advances  mainly 
by  thinking  and  by  a process  of  reciprocal  teaching  and 
learning,  by  a continuous  and  unconscious  cooperation  of 
all  its  strongest  and  finest  minds. 

Each  race  has  something  to  give,  each  something  to 
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learn;  and  when  their  blood  is  blended  the  mixed  stock 
may  combine  the  gifts  of  both. 

The  most  progressive  races  have  been  those  who  com- 
bined willingness  to  learn  with  a strength  which  enabled 
them  to  receive  without  loss  to  their  own  quality,  retain- 
ing their  primal  vigor,  but  entering  into  the  labors  of 
others,  as  the  Teutons  who  settled  within  the  dominions 
of  Rome  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  old  civilization. 

Let  me  disclaim  once  more  before  I close  any  intention 
to  attribute  to  the  German  people  the  principles  set  forth 
by  the  school  of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi,  their  hatred  of 
peace  and  arbitration,  their  disregard  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions, their  scorn  for  the  weaker  peoples. 

We  in  England  would  feel  an  even  deeper  sadness  than 
weighs  upon  us  now  if  we  could  suppose  that  such  prin- 
ciples had  been  embraced  by  a nation  whose  thinkers 
have  done  so  much  for  human  progress  and  who  have 
produced  so  many  shining  examples  of  Christian  saintli- 
ness. 

But  when  those  principles  have  been  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed, when  a peaceful  neutral  country  which  the 
other  belligerent  had  promised  to  respect  has  been  invaded 
and  treated  as  Belgium  has  been  treated,  and  when  at- 
tempts are  made  to  justify  these  deeds  as  incidental  to  a 
campaign  for  civilization  and  culture,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  point  out  how  untrue  and  how  pernicious  such 
principles  are. 

What  are  the  teachings  of  history,  history  to  which 
General  Bernhardi  is  fond  of  appealing?  That  war  has 
been  the  constant  handmaid  of  tyranny  and  the  source  of 
more  than  half  the  miseries  of  man.  That  although  some 
wars  have  been  necessary — wars  of  defense  against  ag- 
gression, or  to  succor  the  oppressed — most  wars  have  been 
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needless  or  unjust.  That  the  mark  of  an  advancing  civ- 
ilization has  been  the  substitution  of  friendship  for 
hatred  and  of  peaceful  for  warlike  ideals.  That  small 
peoples  have  done  and  can  do  as  much  for  the  common 
good  of  humanity  as  large  peoples.  That  Treaties  must 
be  observed,  for  what  are  they  but  records  of  national 
faith  solemnly  pledged,  and  what  could  bring  mankind 
more  surely  and  swiftly  back  to  that  reign  of  violence  and 
terror  from  which  it  has  been  slowly  rising  for  the  last 
ten  centuries  than  the  destruction  of  trust  in  the  plighted 
faith  of  nations? 

No  event  has  brought  out  that  essential  unity  which 
now  exists  in  the  world  so  forcibly  as  this  war  has  done, 
for  no  event  has  ever  so  affected  every  part  of  the  world. 
Four  continents  are  involved — the  whole  of  the  Old 
World — and  the  New  World  suffers  grievously  in  its 
trade,  industry,  and  finance.  Thus  the  whole  world  is 
interested  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  a calam- 
ity; and  there  is  a general  feeling  throughout  the  world 
that  the  causes  which  have  brought  it  upon  us  must  be 
removed. 

We  are  told  that  armaments  must  be  reduced,  that  the 
baleful  spirit  of  militarism  must  be  quenched,  that  the 
peoples  must  everywhere  be  admitted  to  a fuller  share  in 
the  control  of  foreign  policy,  that  efforts  must  be  made  to 
establish  a sort  of  League  of  Concord — some  system  of 
international  relations  and  reciprocal  peace  alliances  by 
which  the  weaker  nations  may  be  protected,  and  under 
which  differences  between  nations  may  be  adjusted  by 
courts  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  wider  scope  than 
those  that  now  exist.  ' 

All  these  things  are  desirable.  But  no  scheme  for  pre- 
venting future  wars  will  have  any  chance  of  success  unless 
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it  rests  upon  the  assurance  that  the  States  which  enter 
into  it  will  loyally  and  steadfastly  abide  by  it,  and  that 
each  and  all  of  them  will  join  in  coercing  by  their  over- 
whelming united  strength  any  State  which  may  disregard 
the  obligations  it  has  undertaken. 

The  faith  of  treaties  is  the  only  solid  foundation  on 
which  a Temple  of  Peace  can  rest. 
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'*The  most  comprehensive  and  certainly  the  clearest  and  most  illuminating  work 
that  has  yet  been  written  on  the  history  and  present  conditiohs  of  the  South 
American  Republics," — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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WORLD-WIDE  OPINIONS 

“An  exhaustive  account  of  South  America  by  that  keen  observer  of 
international  affairs,  Ambassador  James  Bryce  . . . destined  to  rank 
as  an  authoritative  work.” — N.  Y.  Times. 

“A  gift  for  which  to  thank  the  gods.  It  is  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a faint  hint  of  all  the  wealth  of  reflection,  observation,  and  learning 
in  these  chapters.  The  whole  book  is  memorable,  worthy  of  the  topic 
and  the  man.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

“A  book  which  compels  thought.  A work  of  profoimd  interest  to 
the  whole  of  South  America.  Every  chapter  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  book  would 
provide  material  for  an  entire  volume.” — Translation  from  the  State 
Journal  of  St.  Paul,  Brazil, 

“A  wonderfully  fascinating  and  informative  work  . . . will  enhance 
Mr.  Bryce's  reputation  as  a keen,  scholarly,  and  analytical  commentator 
on  the  people  and  governments  of  the  world.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  travel  in  our  language.  . « . A 
valviable  political  study  of  the  chief  South  American  states.” — London 
Daily  Mail. 

“A  comprehensive  work  devoted  to  the  continent  from  the  pen  of 
the  man  best  fitted  to  comment  impartially  on  what  he  has  witnessed. 
. . . This  new  book  by  the  distinguished  ambassador  should  find  a place 
in  every  well-equipped  library." — Boston  Budget. , 
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51,054  children  and  8706  mothers,  a total  of  59,760  per-  ( 
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“The  Children’s  Seashore  House  at  Atlantic! 
City  for  Invalid  Children”  was  incorporated  by  act 
of  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  1873,  under  the  above  title,  the 
following  persons  being  named  as  Incorporators .| 


James  S.  Whitney 
J.  Shipley  Newlin 
W.  L.  Rehn 
Rene  Guillou 
Samuel  Middleton 


Francis  W.  Lewis,  M.  D. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Whitney 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Guillou 
Mrs.  Annie  E.  Middleton 
Miss  Catherine  C.  Biddle 


The  Managers  of  the  CHILDREN’S 
SEASHORE  HOUSE  earnestly  request 
that  they  be  notified  of  changes 
of  address  of  contributors. 

They  especially  ask  to  be 
notified  of  the  death  of  any  one 
to  whose  former  address  a re- 
port has  been  mailed. 


‘THE  CHILDREN'S  SEASHORE  HOIISE  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY  FOR  IN\ALID  CHILDREN,”  OCEAN  FRONT. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  FOR  1914. 
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1837  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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Radnor,  Pa. 

SECRETARY. 

Mr.  James  S.  Whitney, 
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TREASURER. 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Taylor, 
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ASSISTANT  TREASURER. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Carter, 
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Mrs.  Fred.  Hemsley,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Mrs.  a.  Ogden  Day'TON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bain,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  Gerhard  Teiper,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Thayer,  Merion,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Lafayette  Building,  Phila. 

HONORARY  MANAGERS. 

Mrs.  a.  Sydney  Biddle,  2017  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Jenks,  920  Clinton  Street. 

Mrs.  a.  j.  P.  McClure,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Paul  Denckla  Mills,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Francis  H.  Williams,  Greene  Street,  Germantown. 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Blakiston,  1012  Walnut  Street. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  President,  Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Henry  Bain,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Fred.  Hemsley,  Mrs.  A.  Ogden  Dayton. 

COUNSEL. 

George  Wharton  Pepper,  Esq. 

FISCAL  AGENT. 

Philadelphia  Trust  Safe  Deposit  and  Insurance  Company, 
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MEDICAL  STAFF 


PHYSICIAN-IN - CHARGE. 

WiijviAM  II.  Bennett,  m.d., 

1837  Chestnut  %St.,  and  Atlantic  City. 
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NEUROLOGIST. 

WiLLiAM.s  Biddle  Cadwalader,  m.  d. 

1710  Locust  Street. 

ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGEONS. 

Wm.  Jackson  Merrill,  m.  d., 

1927  Chestnut  Street. 

Frank  I).  Dickson,  m.  d., 

1814  Spruce  Street. 

EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT  PHYSICIAN 

F'rederick  Krauss,  m.d., 

1701  Chestnut  vStreet. 

BACTERIOLOGIST  AND  PATHOLOGIST. 

Edward  H.  Goodman,  m.  d., 

248  vS.  Twenty-first  Street. 

RADIOGRAPHER. 

W.  C.  WesTCOTT,  m.  d.,  Atlantic  City. 

SENIOR  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 

Edw.ard  Z.  Holt,  m.  d.. 

Children’s  Seashore  House,  Atlantic  City. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Hoffa. 


I’'or  Lht  of  Kxa»ti>iing  Physicians  see  fat^es  and  jo. 


THE  FIRST  children’s  SEASHORE  HOUSE 
ERECTED  1873  at  THE  SEA-END  OF  OHIO  AVENUE, 
WHERE  The  hotel  BLENHEIM  NOW  STANDS. 
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N.  J.,  Southern  Corner  Darmstadt  Avenue  and  Liebig 
Street. 

Lot  No.  12  in  Block  No.  402,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 
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‘THE  children’s  SEASHORE  HOUSE  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY  FOR  INVALID  CHILDREN,”  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  FRONT. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
TO  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  1913. 


WE  cannot  look  back  upon  the  forty-one  years  of  the  history 
of  our  Institution  without  a feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
way  in  which  its  work  has  prospered. 

Nearly  sixty  thousand  poor  women  and  delicate  children  have 
passed  in  and  out  of  its  doors  and  each  has  borne  away  a blessing 
in  the  form  of  renewed  health  and  pleasant  memories  of  days  of 
sufficiency  and  happiness. 

The  fresh  vigor  infused  into  the  members  of  this  great  army 
of  little  ones  must  have  had  a powerful  effect  in  enabling  them 
to  battle  with  the  baneful  forces  of  disease  and  unsanitary  en- 
vironment, and  should  an  investigation  be  made  of  the  influences 
which  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  been  steadily  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  city,  we  believe  it  would 
be  found  that  the  work  of  the  Children’s  House  has  been  a factor 
of  no  mean  potentiality. 

Last  year  that  work  was  carried  on  with  all  the  vigor  and 
success  of  the  forty  years  which  preceded  it.  The  Institution  was 
open  throughout  the  year  and  the  limit  of  its  work  was  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  buildings,  eighty-four  beds  during  the  winter  months 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  summer. 

Our  Medical  Report  shows  that  in -our  “Mother’s  Cottages’’  we 
provided  for  374  mothers  for  an  average  of  8.6  days  each,  in  our 
Camp  for  boys  for  266  for  an  average  of  8 days  each  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  Institution  for  2164  children  for  14.6  days  each.  In  all  we  gave 
3766  mothers  and  children  55,167  days  of  care  and  treatment. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  shows  that  we  expended  for  salaries, 
wages,  provisions,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  coal,  gas,  water 
rent,  sewer  rent,  dry  goods,  laundry  supplies,  ambulance,  mainten- 
ance of  Boys’  Camp  and  sundry  items  usually  included  as  current 
expenses  of  the  household  $42,462.92,  or  $5.39  per  week  for  each 
inmate.  In  addition  we  spent  for  fire  and  liability  insurance,  re- 
pairs, painting,  house  furnishings,  postage,  printing,  stationery, 
freight  and  express  charges,  telegrams  and  telephone  service,  audit- 
ing accounts  and  all  other  purposes,  $12,847.58,  making  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  amount  to,  exclusive  of  the  new  heating 
plant.  $56,122.71,  or  $7.01  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  cost  of 
the  heating  plant  was  $2,000.00. 
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Large  as  our  expenses  were,  the  generosity  of  our  contributors! 
enal)led  us  to  close  the  year  not  only  without  a deficit,  but  also  ' 
with  a small  balance  witli  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  i 
month  of  the  New  Year. 

With  the  steady  growth  of  our  work  there  has  come  an  in- 
creasing anxiety  in  regard  to  the  means  for  providing  for  it.  It 
has  therefore  been  very  gratifying  to  find  that  our  Permanent  , 
Fund  is  steadily  increasing  and  we  most  gratefully  announce  the  I 
following  additions  to  it  during  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Robeson,  who  had  already  endowed  one  bed, 
contributed  a thousand  dollars  to  endow  another  in  memory  of  her 
parents. 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Qninby  Mc\dtty,  we  received  | 
a thousand  dollars  to  endow  a bed  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  ' 
late  Thomas  E.  McYitty,  a generous  benefactor  of  the  Institution.  , 

From  a Contributor  whose  name  we  are  not  permitted  to  men-' 
tion,  we  received  five  thousand  dollars  to  endow  five  beds  in 
memory  of  a devoted  friend  of  the  Institution. 

Miss  C.  H.  Fagan,  who  had  already  endowed  a bed  in  the 
Institution,  in  conjunction  with  her  sister.  Miss  E.  L.  Fagan,  by  the 
jiaymcnt  of  a thousand  dollars  endowed  another  bed  in  memory 
of  their  parents. 

Friend  who  has  for  many  years  been  most  genercius  to  us, 
hut  whose  name  we  are  not  permitted  to  mention,  among  other 
very  large  gifts  added  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Permanent 
Fund. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Kuhn,  who  has  been  most  generous  to  us  in 
the  past  in  endowing  two  beds  and  in  assisting  by  other  large 
gifts,  endowed  a l)ed  in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late  Joseph 
Albert  Bremer. 

The  Busy  Bee  Branch  of  the  Ministering  Children’s  League 
by  the  payment  of  $389.37  completed  the  endowment  of  a heel  in 
the  name  of  the  League. 

The  Pi  Sigma  Fraternity  which  had  already  endowed  two 
beds,  furnished  our  Tower  Clock,  and  done  other  generous  things, 
for  us,  by  the  payment  of  a thousand  dollars  endowed  a bed  in 
memory  of  their  late  President,  Airs.  Natalie  Taylor  Thomas. 

From  the  estate  of  Airs.  Louise  AI.  Spear,  a former  generous 
contributor,  we  received  two  thousand  dollars  without  restriction 
as  to  its  use. 

From  the  estate  of  Afiss  Alarv  Elizabeth  Irwin  we  received  a 
legacy  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  endow  two  beds  in  memory 
of  her  parents. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE.  CHILDREN’S  SEASHORE  HOUSE. 


From  Mrs.  Frederick  Crosman  Filler  we  received  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  endow  the  Josephine  Phillips  Filler  Bed. 

From  Mrs.  Percy  FI.  Clark  and  Miss  Miriam  W.  Roberts  we 
received  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  endow  a Cottage  in  memory 
of  their  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  George  B.  Roberts. 

From  Mrs.  Frederick  Prime,  Jr.,  we  received  one  thousand 
dollars  to  endow  a bed  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Laurette  de 
Tousard  Coxe  and  of  her  two  children,  Laurette  Coxe  Prime  and 
Frederick  Prime  III. 

From  Mrs.  James  Woods  Fry,  who  had  already  endowed  a 
i)ed  in  memory  of  her  mother,  we  received  one  thousand  dollars 
to  endow  a bed  in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late  Matthew  H. 
Crawford. 

From  Mrs.  H.  Spencer  Lucas,  who  in  conjunction  with  her 
husband  had  previously  endowed  two  beds  in  memory  of  their 
children,  we  received  a thousand  dollars  to  endow  a bed  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband,  the  late  H.  Spencer  Lucas. 

From  the  estate  of  Sarah  H.  Porter,  we  received  $1,924.08  for 
the  endowment  of  two  beds  in  the  name  of  Margaret  McClure. 

Through  Mrs.  William  H.  Bennett  we  received  a second  in- 
stallment amounting  to  $381.50  toward  the  endowment  of  the 
Charles  Dickens  Bed. 

In  enumerating  the  gifts  which  are  to  be  added  to  our  Perma- 
nent Fund  we  must  mention  one  which  will  be  of  permanent  value, 
although  it  does  not  go  into  the  Permanent  Fund.  Mrs.  Henry 
Bain,  Jr.,  one  of  our  Managers,  contributed  during  the  year  a 
thousand  dollars  and  gave  us  permission  to  add  to  it  another  thou- 
sand contributed  by  her  the  previous  year,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stalling a heating  plant  in  the  portion  of  our  main  building  not 
heretofore  heated.  By  this  generous  act  she  not  only  added  very 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  our  winter  employees,  but  also  made 
it  possible  to  add  fourteen  beds  to  the  seventy-two  for  patients 
already  in  use,  thus  making  our  capacity  during  the  winter  months 
one-fifth  greater  than  heretofore.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
demand  for  these  beds  was  immediate,  and  that  we  still  have  al- 
ways a waiting  list. 

Our  list  of  contributions  show  many  very  large  gifts  which 
we  would  have  liked  to  use  in  their  entirety  to  swell  our  Endow- 
ment Fund,  but  our  needs  for  maintenance  were  so  great  that  we 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  privilege  which  came  with  them 
and  disburse  them  for  current  expenses. 

We  gratefully  record  the  fact  that  the  same  generous  bene- 
factor whose  gifts  first  made  possible  our  school  for  crippled  and 
bed-ridden  children  continues  to  maintain  it.  Every  bed-ridden 
child  old  enough  receives  daily  instruction  in  the  open  air,  while 


a little  company  of  .convalescents  able  to  run  around  assembles 
every  morning  in  our  comfortable  school  room.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  drawl)ack  disease  has  placed  upon  these  children,  they 
are  making  good  progress  in  their  studies  and  they  will  all  some 
day  be  most  grateful  for  the  privilege  they  have  had  of  gaining 
jmofitable  instruction  during  their  long  months  of  invalidism, 
months  which  Init  for  this  benefactor  would  have  been  spent  in 
wearisome  idleness. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  M.  T.  Burt  presented  to  one  of  the 
wards  for  little  children  three  large  paintings,  the  work  of  her  own 
artistic  hands  representing  scenes  from  the  story  of  Cinderella. 
They  greatly  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  ward  and  the  little 
curly  headed  cripples  who  lie  gazing  at  them  all  day  close  their 
eyes  at  night  to  dream  perchance  that  some  good  fairy  god-mother 
with  the  touch  of  her  wand  removed  the  straps  and  bands  that 
held  their  little  deformed  limbs  and  let  them  dance  and  play  again 
as  they  used  to  with  their  healthy  active  playmates.  Sometimes 
the  dream  comes  true,  but  alas ! not  always. 

Lest  some  of  our  visitors  seeing  the  many  beautiful  things  in 
our  hall  ways  and  wards  should  think  we  have  been  guilty  of  ex- 
travagance, it  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  Institution  spends  noth- 
ing for  luxuries.  It  needs  all  that  it  can  get  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  the  thousands  who  come  to  it  every  year.  The  beau- 
tiful things  are  gifts  and  in  some  instances  loans  of  those  who  have 
desired  to  make  the  house  attractive  as  well  as  useful.  All  the 
Florentine  Plaques  in  the  halls  and  wards  are  the  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Wm.  H.  Bennett.  To  her  we  are  also  indebted  for  many  cif  the 
pictures  and  other  artistic  objects  seen  in  the  main  building.  Still 
other  pictures  are  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  E.  Payson  Carpenter,  the  con- 
tributors to  the  “Haddon  Ilall  Bed,”  Miss  Edith  Plelme,  Miss 
Crant  and  The  Little  Helper’s  Society  of  Grace  Church,  Philadel- 
phia. As  this  Report  is  in  preparation,  there  has  been  added  to 
our  collection  as  a gift  from  Miss  Anna  Bennett,  a co]iy  of 
Raphael’s  Madonna  of  the  Chair  painted  in  Florence  from  the  or- 
iginal in  the  Pitti  Gallery. 

The  desire  to  make  the  Institution  a “House  Beautiful”  has 
reached  even  the  children,  and  the  large  girls  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Hall,  their  matron,  collected  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  a 
number  of  fine  pictures  for  the  decoration  of  their  building. 

This  reference  to  our  beautiful  things  is  not  made  with  any  desire 
to  secure  more.  Our  greatest  need  is  the  wherewithal  to  provide 
plenty  of  good  food  and  good  care  for  all  the  members  of  our 
large  family. 

In  connection  with  this  record  of  the  growth  of  fine  arts 
among  us  we  must  mention  another  gift,  which  has  added  great- 
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ly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  household  during  the  year.  Mrs. 
Fred.  Hemsley,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  has  provided  a piano  for 
the  second  floor  of  the  main  building  especially  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  bed-ridden  children  who  exclusively  occupy  that  floor. 

To  this  gratifying  record  of  gifts  we  are  obliged  to  add  an- 
other of  gifts  not  received.  We  do  so  because  the  country-wide 
announcement  that  our  Institution  was  about  to  receive  very  large 
bequests  probably  deterred  some  from  giving  the  help  which  they 
had  planned  to  give  under  the  impression  that  it  would  no  longer 
be  needed. 

Early  in  1911  we  learned  that  ]\Ir.  Georges  Bertin,  a former 
generous  contributor,  who  had  recently  died  in  Paris,  had  be- 
queathed our  Institution  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Since 
then  every  eltort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  bequest,  but  thus  far 
without  results.  Knowing  the  “Laws  delays’’  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  our  efforts  will  eventually  be  successful. 

During  last  year  there  passed  away  a contributor,  Mr.  Frank 
Way  Smith,  whose  interest  in  our  Institution  began  in  1881,  when 
he  and  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  P.  Jenks  Smith,  erected  on  our 
grounds,  then  on  Ohio  Avenue,  a double  Cottage  for  Mothers  to 
be  known  as  “The  Rebecca  Memorial.” 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1905  he  endowed  two  beds  in 
memory  of  his  parents.  In  his  will  dated  November  nth,  1912, 
he  generously  bequeathed  our  Institution  ninety-eight  thousand 
dollars,  without  restriction  as  to  its  use,  and  two  thousand  dollars 
to  endow  two  beds  in  memory  of  his  sister  and  himself.  June 
I2th,  1913,  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  his  death,  in  an  unwit- 
nessed codicil  to  his  will,  he  revoked  the  bequest  of  ninety-eight 
thousand  dollars  and  bequeathed  to  it  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 
In  this  same  codicil  he  made  a bequest  of  fifty-three  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Ascension  Church  of  Atlantic  City. 

As  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  a devise  or  bequest  to 
charitable  uses  is  void  unless  it  is  done  by  will  and  attested  by  two 
creditable  and  disinterested  witnesses  at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  death  of  the  Testator  it  remains  for  the  courts  to  decide  wheth- 
er under  Mr.  Smith’s  will  our  Institution  shall  receive  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  forty-five  thousand  dollars  or  nothing.  ]\lay 
we  not  hope  that  this  ex])erience  will  lead  any  of  our  friends  who 
may  contemplate  leaving  a legacy  to  our  Institution,  to  make  sure 
that  there  can  be  no  miscarriage  of  their  benevolent  intentions 
after  they  have  passed  away. 

To  the  Members  of  our  Visiting  Staff,  Drs.  Hodge,  Merrill, 
Dickson,  Posey.  Krauss,  Marshall  and  WTscott,  we  are  indebted 
for  most  valuable  services  freely  rendered.  IMany  visits  were  made 
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by  those  living  in  Philadelphia  involving  a large  sacrifice  of  time 
on  the  part  of  very  busy  men. 

To  Drs.  P'lynn  and  Allis  we  are  indebted  for  the  faithful  man- 
agement of  our  Boys’  Camp  during  the  past  summer. 

To  Drs.  Harrison,  Bramlett,  McCarthy  and  Hickman,  who 
each  gave  a portion  of  the  summer  to  the  Medical  work  of  the 
House,  the  Managers  desire  to  express  their  thanks.  They  must 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Dr.  Harrison,  upon  whom  rested 
much  responsibility  at  the  end  of  the  season  by  reason  of  the  ill- 
ness and  absence  of  the  Physician-in-Charge. 

To  the  memliers  of  the  Committee  having  in  charge  the  ar- 
rangements for  our  Annual  Ball  last  year,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
large  amount  of  hard  and  often  disheartening  work,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  their  self-sacrificing  labor  added 
1)>i85O.20  to  our  funds. 

Again,  we  are  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bothwell 
and  the  Steel  Pier  Directorate  for  the  free  use  of  the  Pier  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Ball  and  for  many  courtesies. 

To  our  many  friends  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Needle 
W'ork  Guild  of  America  we  are  indebted  for  the  gift  of  1330  gar- 
ments elsewhere  recorded.  Among  the  hundreds  of  needy  children 
we  find  large  use  for  these  gifts  and  many  poor  families  have  been 
most  grateful  for  what  we  have  been  alile  to  give  them  out  of  our 
large  supply. 

In  recording  the  many  generous  gifts  of  our  contributors  we 
feel  that  it  is  l>ut  fair  to  mention  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  household  have  l>een  contributors  to  the  success  of  our 
work  by  the  willingness  of  their  service  and  through  the  moderate 
compensation  which  they  have  accepted  in  consideration  of  the 
cause  which  they  serve.  Very  few  of  our  employees  of  any  grade 
receive  the  comi^ensation  they  would  receive  in  unphilanthropic 
work,  and  it  is  largely  to  their  willing  sacrifice  that  the  low  cost 
of  our  maintenance  is  to  be  ascribed. 

When  all  have  worketl  faithfully  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  single 
out  any  for  special  commendation,  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  gratefully 
mention  a few  of  those  upon  whom  special  responsibility  has  fallen. 

To  our  Matron,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Hoffa,  the  whole  household  is 
indebted  for  the  peace,  good  order  and  happiness  that  has  reigned 
in  it. 

To  Dr.  E.  Z.  Pl'olt,  who  now  fills  the  newly  created  position  of 
Senior  Resident  Physician,  the  Managers,  the  I'hysician-in-Charge 
and  the  patients  are  alike  grateful  for  skillful  aud  faithful  services. 

To  Miss  K.  O.  Thompson  and  Miss  E.  S.  Moorhead  and  the 
other  members  of  our  clerical  force  upon  whom  rested  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  admission  and  discharge  of  more  than  thirty-seven 
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hundred  patients,  the  Board  is  under  special  obligations.  Few  real- 
ize the  work  and  the  thought  involved  in  arranging  for  the  admis- 
sion and  the  discharge  of  so  many  in  such  a way  that  there  shall 
always  be  a place  ready  for  each  person  sent  for  and  never  a vacant 
place  when  scores  are  anxiously  waiting  for  admission. 

Again  we  are  under  obligations  to  our  faithful  teachers  of  the 
past  year,  Miss  Foresman  and  Miss  Girton,  who  notwithstanding 
the  many  difficulties  which  our  open  air  school  developed,  have 
achieved  excellent  results  in  their  teaching. 

To  Miss  Margaret  McNeilis  and  to  Miss  Iva  M.  Reed,  who. 
without  compensation,  each  devoted  the  summer  to  assisting  the 
Matron  in  receiving  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  came  to  our  In- 
stitution, we  are  greatly  indebted.  The  interest  which  they  awak- 
ened in  these  visitors  made  many  of  them  contributors  and  life- 
long friends  of  our  work. 

Forty  years  of  generous  support  have  enabled  the  Managers  to 
build  up  a great  Institution  at  the  Seaside.  Flow  great  it  is  few 
realize  who  have  not  seen  it. 

Exclamations  of  surprise  at  the  magnitude  of  its  work  are  daily 
heard  from  those  visiting  it  for  the  first  time.  On  account  of  its 
location  at  the  Seashore,  a most  important  branch  of  its  work  is 
the  care  of  the  little  children  suffering  with  bone  disease,  for  whose 
ailments  the  sea  air  has  proved  remarkably  beneficial.  As  a result 
there  are  now  to  be  found  in  our  wards  throughout  the  year  more 
cases  of  such  disease  than  in  any  of  our  large  Hospitals  in  Phila- 
delphia, while  in  summer  the  number  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
is  ever  found  in  the  largest  of  them. 

Vet  these  children  constitute  but  a small  percentage  of  the 
whole  number  of  admissions. 

During  the  forty  years  of  the  growth  of  our  work  all  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  have  been  learning  something  from  the 
experience  gained  in  the  care  of  fifty  thousand  children. 

Our  Physicians  and  Nurses  have  been  acquiring  special  skill 
in  their  work  and  all  the  large  Hospitals  in  Philadelphia  are  now 
sending  their  children  to  us  with  a confidence  that  they  will  lack 
nothing  in  the  way  of  skill  and  thorough  care,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge born  of  former  experience,  that  they  will  all  be  returned  great- 
ly improved  by  their  sojourn  at  the  Seashore. 

With  the  extension  of  this  confidence,  our  Institution  must 
of  necessity  continue  to  grow,  especially  in  its  winter  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  number  of  our  beds  the 
past  winter,  we  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
us  for  admission. 

We  still  have  two  large  buildings  unoccupied  in  winter  which 
need  only  a proper  heating  plant  to  make  them  ready  for  immediate 
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use.  With  the  over  two  hundred  beds  their  use  would  give  us, 
we  would  have  suffieient  accommodation  for  all  the  suitable  cases 
of  bone  disease  in  children  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  but  a question  of  time  when  humanitarian  Philadelphia 
will  demand  for  her  little  unfortunate  children  suffering  with  this 
disease  that  they  shall  have  not  only  the  best  surgical  treatment 
for  their  maladies,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  carried  on  where  nature 
gives  the  greatest  aid  to  the  surgeon’s  skill,  in  the  pure  air  and  sun- 
shine of  the  Seashore. 

It  seems  probable  therefore  that  within  the  life  time  of  some 
of  our  contributors,  our  Institution  will  become  in  winter,  at  least, 
largely  an  Orthopaedic  Institution  devoted  to  the  care  of  such 
chronic  Orthopaedic  cases  as  specially  require  the  Seashore  life  for 
their  recovery  and  to  those  other  much  more  hopeful  cases,  who 
taken  in  their  incipiency  need  chiefly  it  to  prevent  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  which  threatens  them  with  years  of  suf- 
fering and  life-long  deformity. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  two  hundred  beds  would  be  far  too  ■ 
great  for  us  to  assume  until  our  Endowment  Fund  reaches,  as  we  | 
believe  it  will,  the  million  dollar  mark.  Hut  it  seems  wise  to  give  i 
publicity  to  the  fact  that  our  Institution  has  buildings  erected  and 
furnished  ready  to  accommodate  that  number  of  little  cripples; 
that  with  some  changes  in  the  character  of  our  work  these  beds 
could  be  made  available  the  year  round  ; that  w^e  have  the  organi-  > 
zation  capable  of  caring  for  these  additional  children  most  econom-  j 
ically  and  skillfully;  and  that  we  have  that  great  boon  so  important  i 
for  these  cases,  the  sunshine  and  ocean  air  of  the  Seashore. 

It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  every  bed  brought  into 
use  in  our  Institution  releases  a bed  in  a city  hospital  for  the  care  | 
of  some  other  child  who  does  not  sj^ecially  need  the  sea  air;  and 
that  the  use  of  all  our  available  beds  would  add  to  the  hospital 
accommodations  of  Philadelphia,  the  equivalent  of  a Children’s 
llos])ital  as  large  as  the  average  of  those  now  existing  there. 

Hut  these  matters  seem  but  dreams  which  the  future  alone  can 
transform  into  realities.  Until  our  Endowment  Fund  is  thrice  its 
jiresent  size,  we  cannot  begin  to  plan  for  any  great  enlargement  of 
our  work.  When  that  time  comes  we  hope  to  act  in  co-operation  I 
with  our  city  hospitals,  as  we  are  doing  now,  and  have  done  ever 
since  our  organization. 

W'e  have  much  to  l)e  thankful  for  in  our  present  condition.  No  [ 
one  can  look  over  our  Rej)ort  with  its  long  list  of  generous  contribu- 
tors without  rejoicing  with  the  Managers  that  there  are  so  many 
benevolent  peoj)le  ready  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  little  children 
who  are  not  only  ])oor  and  sick,  l)ut  who  are  also  facing  lives  which 
will  be  always  handicapped  by  deformity. 
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But  for  the  generous  responses  of  these  good  people  in  the 
past  we,  as  a Board,  would  greet  each  new  year  with  a feeling  of 
despair. 

The  thought  that  our  work  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars  must  be  provided  each  year  to 
maintain  it,  is  appalling  even  to  those  of  us  who  through  a life 
time  have  seen  the  means  grow  with  the  needs. 

Our  expenses  nearly  reached  that  sum  last  year  and  they  can 
hardly  be  less  in  the  year  upon  which  we  have  entered. 

For  fully  half  that  amount  we  must  appeal  to  that  generous 
Public  which  notwithstanding  the  many,  many  burdens  it  is  asked 
to  carry,  seems  always  willing  to  give  a hearty  lift  to  the  burden 
of  the  little  children. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

WILLI.^M  H.  BENNETT, 

President. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  IN  CHARGE. 


To  THE  Board  of  Managers: 

1 respectfully  submit  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  1913: 


Jan.  to 

June  to 

Oct.  to 

June 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Total 

Number  of  days  House  was  open 151 

122 

92 

365 

'■  " Cottages  were  open  (June 

i6th  to  Sept.  18th)  

94 

94 

“ Camp  was  open  (July  ist  to 

Sept.  1st)  

62 

62 

“ Children  admitted  to  House  298 

1707 

159 

2164 

“ Children  admitted  to  Cottages 

962 

962 

" Mothers  admitted  to  Cottages 

374 

374 

" Boys  admitted  to  Camp  

265 

266 

Total  number  of  ,\dmissions  298 

3309 

159 

3766 

Aggregate  No.  of  days  children  remained  in 

House  11513 

23543 

6677 

41733 

Aggregate  No.  of  days  children  remained  in 

Cottages  

8601 

8601 

■Aggregate  No.  of  days  mothers  remained  in 

Cottages  

3236 

3236 

Aggregate  No.  of  days  boys  remained  in  Camp 

2137 

2137 

Aggregate  No.  of  days  all  remained  iisn 

36977 

6677 

55167 

■Average  length  of  stay  of  children  in  days...  38.6 

ii-S 

43-5 

14.6 

Average  length  of  stay  of  mothers  in  days 

8.6 

8.6 

■Average  length  of  stay  of  boys  in  Camp 

8 

8 

Average  daily  No.  of  children  in  House  and 

Cottages  76 

259 

75 

136.2 

Average’ daily  No.  of  mothers  in  Cottages 

34 

34 

■Average  dailv  No.  of  boys  in  Camp  

34 

34 

■Average  daily  No.  of  inmates  in  Institution..  76 

327 

75 

151-2 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  children 

admitted 

and  the 

num- 

her  of  each  age : 

Jan 

. to 

June  to 

Oct.  to 

June 

Oct. 

Jan.  I 

Total 

Number  of  boys  admitted  to  Institution IS7 

1036 

63 

1256 

“ girls  admitted  to  Institution  141 

1633 

96 

1870 

“ girls  over  12  years  of  age  

39 

575 

40 

654 

“ children  admitted  under  6 mo.  of  age. . 

65 

65 

“ “ “ bet.  6 mo.  and  i yr. . 

73 

73 

bet.  I and  2 vears 

141 

141 

bet.  2 and  3 years 

146 

2 

148 

bet.  3 and  4 years 

12 

158 

1 1 

181 

bet.  4 and  5 years 

30 

149 

10 

189 

bet.  5 and  6 years 

23 

177 

16 

216 

bet.  6 and  7 years 

37 

195 

8 

240 

het.  7 and  8 vears 

29 

209 

16 

254 

" “ “ het.  8 and  9 years 

30 

226 

13 

269 

het.  9 and  10  years 

32 

230 

21 

283 

" “ “ bet.  10  and  it  vears 

20 

225 

5 

250 

bet.  II  and  12  years 

28 

203 

16 

247 

i8 


Number  of  children  admitted  bet.  12  and  13  years  19 
..  13  and  14  years  17 

..  ..  “ bet.  14  and  15  years  8 

..  ,,  ,,  bet.  IS  and  16  years  4 

..  ,,  “ bet.  16  and  17  years  2 

bet.  17  and  18  years  4 
^ bet.  18  and  ig  years  2 
bet.  19  and  20  years  i 


171 

121 

67 

60 

21 

16 

6 

10 


13  203 

6 1.^4 

7 82 

4 68 

4 27 

5 25 

I 9 

I 12 


Total  number  of  child 


ren  admitted  298  2669 

The  ages  of  the  boys  admitted  to  Camp  were  as  follows ; 


Number  of  boys  admitted 


9 years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 


old. 
old . 
old. 
old. 
old . 
old. 
old . 
old. 
old. 
old. 


19  years  old. 


159  3126 

2 

3 

27 

72 

59 

51 

31 

10 

6 

4 


Total  number  of  boys  admitted 


266 


How  helpful  our  Institution  has  become  to  other  organizations  will 
shown  by  the  following  list : 

Children  from  Institutions  were  admitted  as  follows- 

Associated  Charities,  Lansdowne,  Pa 

Baptist  Settlement  House ' ' , 

Board  of  Public  Education  

Bureau  of  Charities  ! ! ! ! ^ ! 

Chester  Hospital  ’ 

Children’s  Aid  Society  ' . ' ' ^ 

Bureau  

Country  Week  Association  

Home.  Carlisle,  Pa ' ^ 

Hospital,  S.  S.  Department  

Homeopathic  Hospital  ^ ! 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 

Country  Nursery  . ! ’ 

Mary  J.  Drexel  Home  

M.  E.  Deaconess  Home  

Dept,  of  Public  Health  and  Charities  

Episcopal  Hospital  

Frankford  Hospital  ’ 

Germantown  Hospital  

Grace  Aguilar  House  ' 

Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
General  Social  Service  Bureau 

Harrisburg  Hospital  ' 

Home  for  Incurables  

Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children 

Home  Missionary  Society  

Henry  Phipps  Institute  

Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Chapel 

Industrial  Home  for  Jewish  Girls  ^ ^ ^ ! 


be 


I 

3 

27 

1 

2 

4 

24 

37 

1 

97 

2 
16 
53 
42 
29 

/ 

I 

1 

85 

2 
I 
I 
I 
I 

65 

8 

26 

3 

I 
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Jefferson  Hospital  S.  S.  Department 

juvenile  Aid  Society  

Juvenile  Court  

Lovers  of  Children  Society  

Lighthouse  Settlement  

Day  Nursery  

14 ope  Day  Nursery  

Baldwin  Day  Nursery  

iMorton  Street  Day  Nursery  

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery  

Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  

Memorial  Chapel  of  Holy  Communion  

N.  J.  State  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians  .... 

Northeastern  Hospital  

Orthopaedic  Hospital  S.  S.  Department  

Pennsylvania  Hospital  S.  S.  Department  

Philadelphia  Home  for  Infants  

Philadelphia  Jewish  Sanitarium  

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  

Polyclinic  Hospital  

Presbyterian  Plospital  

St.  Christopher’s  Hospital  

San  Christoforo  Nursery  

St.  Ambrose  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

St.  Geoi-ge’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  

St.  James  Industrial  School  

St.  Jude  the  Nativity  

St.  Martha’s  House  

St.  Theresa  Church  

Society  for  Organizing  Charity  

Starr  Center  .Association  

Southwark  Neighborhood  House  

Southern  Home  

Social  Service  Settlement  House  

State  T.  B.  Dispensary  

Union  Benevolent  Association  

University  Hospital  S.  S.  Department  

Visiting  Nurse  Society  

Western  Home  for  Poor  Children  

Wilkes-Barre  Hospital  

Willing  Day  Nursery  

Women’s  Friendly  Society,  St.  Paul’s  Church 

Workman  Place  House  

Woman’s  Homoeopathic  Hospital  

Young  Woman’s  Union  


too 

i8 

I 

38 

1 

37 

29 

58 

54 

21 

13 

7 

2 
10 
52 

io5 

17 

I 

4 

4 

50 

78 

23 

1 

7 

6 

3 

100 

15 

56 

41 

1 

I 

7 

4 

I 

165 

28 

1 

2 

3 
3 
6 
2 

I 
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OUT-OF-DOOR  LTFli  OF  OUR  INVALIDS.  A WID-WINTKR  PORCH  SCKNU. 


As  part  of  the  record  of  the  work  of  the  year  of  whicli  the  foregoing 
i figures  indicate  only  its  magnitude,  it  seems  desirable  for  the  l)enefit  of  "some 
I who  are  not  familiar  with  our  work  to  make  a very  brief  statement  as  to  its 
character. 

Tlie  work  of  the  Institution  may  be  considered  under  four  general  heads : 
First — the  Balry  Saving  Work  ; 

Second — the  Fortifying  Work  for  Children  not  sick: 

Third — the  Work  for  Convalescents  ; 

I Fourth — the  Care  of  Children  suffering  with  Bone  Disease. 

In  the  Baby  Saving  Work  we  can  claim  to  be  pioneers  as  far  as  Philadelphia 
is  concerned.  In  1874  we  first  erected  some  of  our  Mother’s  Cottages,  believing 
that  the  help  which  helps  the  infant  best,  is  the  help  which  helps  the  mother 
most.  Our  work  for  the  two  has  gone  on  hand  in  hand  ever  since.  Nearly  ten 
thousand  mothers  have  been  able  to  be  more  helpful  to  their  children  be- 
j cause  of  the  new  strength  and  the  new  knowledge  they  have  gained  at  the 
Children’s  House. 

Last  year  374  mothers  and  427  children  under  three  years  were  cared  for 
by  it. 

^ Our  work  of  fortifying  children  who  are  not  sick  that  they  may  be  able  to 
resist  attacks  of  illness  is  a very  large  one.  Hundreds  of  children  insufficientlv 
fed  and  living  in  unsanitary  surroundings  come  to  us  annually.  After  some 
days  of  generous  feeding  and  active  life  on  the  Beach  they  return  home  far 
better  able  to  contend  with  the  odds  which  poverty  has  piled  up  against  them. 

The  Hospitals  are  constantly  sending  us  many  children  convalescent  from 
operations  or  acute  diseases  for  whom  a short  stay  at  the  Seashore  converts  an 
ordinarily  tedious  convalescence  into  a short  happy  one. 

Clur  work  for  children  wdth  bone  disease  bids  fair  to  outgrow  most  of  our 
other  work. 

Last  year  we  cared  for  266  cases  of  such  disease  and  each  child  was 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  gain  substantial  benefit.  Several  remained 
throughout  the  year.  For  these  children  every  appliance  in  the  way  of  splints, 
casts,  e-xtensions  and  surgical  dressings  is  skillfully  used  with  results  that 
have  been  very  gratifying  not  only  to  us  but  also  to  the  physicians  wdio  put  the 
children  under  our  care. 

For  all  of  our  children  our  aim  is  to  provide  all  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
obtainable;  all  the  appetizing  nutritious  food  that  can  be  digested,  and  all  the 
happiness  that  can  be  devised.  Toys,  laughter,  singing  and  hurrahs  are  part  of 
the  treatment,  a Psychotherapy  wdiich  greatly  aids  our  Thalasso-therapy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

\\'illiam  H.  Bennett,  M.  1).,  Physician  in  Charge. 


AFTER  THE  FLAG  RAISING-  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 
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The  Board  of  Managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE 

Children’s  Sea-Shore  House,  Atlantic  City, 

During  year  ending  December  31,  1913. 


Adams,  Miss  Sarah  Borgner 

$10 

00 

Friend,  (For  Warm  Gar- 

Adler,  Mrs.  Lewis  H.,  Jr.  .. 

TO 

00 

ments)  

100 

00 

Aertsen,  Miss  Alice  F 

5 

00 

A Friend  

10 

00 

A Friend,  (To  provide  w'arm 

■A  Friend  

I 

00 

Clothing  for  Children)  .. 

200 

00 

V Friend  

I 

00 

A Friend  

5,000 

00 

I-^riend  

I 

00 

A Friend  

^.000 

00 

A l-'riend  

c; 

00 

A Friend  (For  Easter  Din- 

.\nonymous,  (For  the  endow- 

ner  and  Flowers  ) 

25 

00 

ment  of  five  beds  in  mem- 

A Friend  ( For  Burial  of 

ory  of  a devoted  friend).. 

5,000 

00 

of  a Child)  

.TO 

00 

-Lnonymous  (In  Payment  of 

A Friend,  { For  Wages)  .... 

208 

00 

Cost  of  Tablet ) 

27 

70 

A Friend,  (For  Carfare  for 

.■\  I'riend  

I 

00 

Children)  

7 

45 

.Alcorn,  Mrs.  S.  S 

2 

00 

A Friend,  (For  Maintenance 

.Vilen,  .Agnes  

10 

00 

of  School)  

300 

00 

.Vilen,  Benjamin  C 

25 

00 

A Friend  

2,000 

00 

.Allen,  Joshua  

I 

00 

A Friend,  (For  Sundry  Ex- 

■Allinson,  Mrs.  E.  P 

5 

00 

100 

00 

".Anice” 

2 

00 

A Friend 

2,500 

00 

,Anon\'mous  

too 

00 

A Friend.  (To  be  Used  as 

.Anonymous  

T 

00 

Dr.  Bennett  niav  decide) . . 

2,500 

00 

-Anonymous  

I 

00 

A Friend,  (For  Clothing 

.Anonymous  

T 

00 

Fund)  

25 

00 

.Anonymous  

5 

00 

A Friend,  ( For  Wages)  .... 

208 

00 

.Anonymous  

I 

00 

A Friend,  (For  School ) .... 

c 

0 

00 

.Anonymous  

I 

00 

A Friend,  (A  Thank  Offer- 

.Anonymous  

5 

00 

ing  for  the  recovery  of  one 

.Anonymous  

5 

00 

who  was  ill)  

Lri 

b 

0 

0 

00 

.Anonymous  

.5 

00 

A Friend,  (Expenses  of  Chil- 

.Anonymous  

10 

00 

dren’s  return  home  ) 

20 

00 

.Anon\mous  

I 

00 

A Friend,  (For  Thanksgiving 

■Anonymous  (From  Brook- 

Turkey  and  Tee  Cream)  . . . 

30 

00 

lyn  ) 

I 

00 

Friend,  (For  Christmas 

.Anonymous  

5 

00 

Tree  Presents  and  Christ- 

.Anonymous  

I 

00 

mas  Dinner)  

i,T« 

00 

.Anonymous  

TOO 

00 

26 


Anonymous  

1 

00 

Bradford,  Aliss  Annie  ...  . 

5 

00 

Anonymous  

10 

00 

Brazier,  Airs.  J.  H.  . . 

5 

00 

Appleton,  Mrs.  Henry  L 

5 

00 

Breintnall,  Airs.  Gen.  K,  ... 

25 

00 

Arey,  Mrs.  William  C 

25 

00 

Breintnall,  Air.  Geo.  K 

2S 

00 

Arrison,  Master  James  M., 

Brigadell,  James  C 

00 

Jr 

10 

00 

Brill.  Airs.  (4  Alartin 

Ashmead,  Mrs.  H.  B 

2 

00 

Rrinton,  Airs.  Joseph  R .... 

00 

Atlantic  County  C.  E.  Fresh 

Brinton,  Dr.  Ward  ( Exami- 

Air  Fund  (Miss  Nellie  G. 

nation  fees  returned)  .... 

7 

03 

Shaner,  Supt.)  

2 

00 

Brock,  Airs.  Robert  C.  H.  .. 

50 

00 

Atlantic  County  C.  E.  Fresh 

Brock,  Air.  R.  S 

10 

00 

Air  Fund  

9 

00 

c 

Atmore.  Airs.  Robert  E. 

5 

00 

Brooks,  W illiam  

J 

1 

00 

Austin,  Mr.  Richard  L 

25 

00 

Brown,  Airs.  John  A.,  Jr.  .. 

50 

00 

Raily,  Miss  Sara  B 

5 

00 

Brown,  Air.  and  Airs.  W.  G. 

25 

00 

Bain,  Master  h'rank  D 

r 

00 

Brunner,  Airs.  A.  G. 

c; 

00 

Bain,  Master  Henry,  3d  .... 

I 

00 

Buckley,  Aliss  Alary  S 

10 

00 

Bain,  Mrs.  Henry,  Jr.,  

1,000 

00 

Burke,  Aliss  Alary  J.  (In 

Balfour,  Mr.  Robert  A 

.so 

00 

Alemory  of  Airs.  Garrett 

Bannan,  Aliss  Martha  R.  . . . 

5 

00 

A.  Burke,  deceased)  

TO 

oc 

Barker,  Air.  and  Airs.  James. 

20 

00 

In  Alemory  of  Aliss  Aiargaret 

Barry,  Air.  Thomas  F 

5 

00 

A.  Burke,  deceased  

10 

00 

Barstow,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  . . 

I 

00 

Burnstine,  J.  J 

5 

00 

Bartholomew,  Airs.  Allen  R. 

5 

00 

Burr,  Dr.  (Tharles  W 

5 

00 

Bedon,  Airs.  Josiah  

.s 

00 

Burr,  J.  Ridgwav 

no 

Beginners’  Class  of  the  First 

Burt,  Airs.  Nathaniel  and 

Presbyterian  Sunday 

Tile  Alisses  

23 

oc 

School  of  Atlantic  City,  N. 

Burt,  Aliss  AI.  Theodora 

J.  ( For  maintenance  of  a 

( h'or  treat  of  ice  cream  and 

boy  and  a girl)  

10 

00 

fruit  for  children  ) 

5 

00 

Bell,  Aliss  Florence  Hender- 

Busch,  Airs.  H.  E 

5 

00 

son  

,s 

00 

Busy  Bees’  Branch 

Belfield,  Air.  T.  Broom  .... 

10 

00 

of  the  Alinistering 

Bender,  Charles  J 

TO 

00 

Children's  League, 

Bennett,  Airs.  T.  P.  AI 

5 

00 

( f 0 r endowment 

Bennett,  Dr.  \V.  H.,  (For 

of  bed  in  name  of 

maintenance  of  garden)  . . 

20 

00 

a Ii  0 V e League ) 

Bennis,  Aliss  Alahel  

2 

50 

through  AI  r s. 

Benson,  Aliss  Maud  E 

.s 

00 

Lewis  H.  Van 

Betts,  Airs.  Charles  L 

25 

00 

Dusen  $1,000  00 

Biddle,  Aliss  Mariamne  . . . 

25 

00 

.Account  cost  of  tab- 

Biddle,  Airs.  A.  Sydney  .... 

250 

00 

let  10  6^ 

Biddle,  Aliss  C.  \\ 

r> 

00 

Biles,  Aliss  Alartha  C 

I 

00 

$1010  63 

Billman,  George  S 

4 

00 

Payment  on  ac- 

Binns,  Airs.  Henry  H 

5 

00 

count  as  reported 

Blair,  Airs.  A.  A 

10 

00 

Blanchard,  Aliss  Harriet  .... 

100 

00 

400 

00 

Blight,  William  S.,  Jr 

,5 

00 

Butcher,  Howard,  (d.  Alar- 

Boehnken,  E.  H 

4 

00 

garet,  Dora  and  Alary.... 

5 

00 

Bohem,  Airs.  George  Andrew 

3 

00 

Butcher.  Howard,  3d,  Afar- 

Bolte,  Airs.  William  

2 

00 

garet,  Dora  and  Alary  .... 

5 

75 

Bowen,  Airs.  Laura  

3 

00 

Butler,  Airs.  Edgar  H 

TO 

00 

Bowen,  Airs.  L 

3 

00 

Butler,  Afother  Joseph  ( For 

Bowman,  Alaster  Thomas 

ice  cream  treat  for  chil- 

Davis  

TO 

on 

dren ) 

5 

00 

27 


Butterworth,  James  B.,  “In 

Cochran,  G.  Bonil  

10 

00 

Memory  of  Julia  A.  But- 

Collins,  Mrs.  Henry  II 

10 

00 

terworth’’  

10 

00 

Colton,  Aliss  

10 

00 

Butterworth,  Mrs.  J.  War- 

Colton,  J.  Milton  

25 

00 

ner  

10 

00 

Colton,  S.  W„  Jr 

25 

00 

Buzby,  Mrs.  Walter  J 

15 

00 

Conderman,  T.  H 

10 

00 

Cadwalader,  Mrs.  John  .... 

15 

00 

Conroy,  Airs.  Wm.  H.  (In 

Caldwell.  Miss  F.  F 

3 

00 

Memory  of  Albert  H.  Din- 

Calvert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan. 

25 

00 

gee ) 

25 

00 

Camp,  Mrs.  Jennie  A 

5 

00 

Converse,  Airs.  Julia  A 

3 

00 

Canhy,  W.  Marriott  

10 

00 

Cooper,  William  E 

to 

00 

Canning,  C.  H.,  M.  D 

10 

00 

Cooper,  Airs.  W.  E 

to 

00 

Cannon,  Mrs.  B.  B 

5 

00 

Cope,  Airs.  Edward  C 

20 

00 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  A.  Sydney. 

100 

00 

Cope,  Airs.  Walter  

15 

00 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  E.  Payson.. 

5 

00 

Corcoran,  Mrs.  W.  St.  C.  D. 

TO 

00 

Carter,  Mrs.  Robert,  “In 

Coulbourn,  Airs.  J.  I 

00 

Memoriam” 

00 

Cox,  Airs.  J.  S 

5 

00 

Carter,  Mrs.  Wm.  T 

5 

00 

Coxe,  Airs.  Alexander  Brin- 

“Cash”  

50 

00 

ton  

too 

00 

Central  North  Broad  Street 

Coxe,  Charles  B 

TOO 

00 

Presbyterian  Sunday 

Coxe.  Airs.  Eckley  B.,  Jr.  ... 

too 

00 

School.  Beginners’  Dept..  . 

10 

50 

Craig,  Airs.  Wm.  J 

5 

00 

Chapman,  Airs.  Alargaret  . . . 

10 

00 

Craige,  Horace 

5 

00 

Chapman,  Mr.  W.  R 

25 

00 

Cresswell,  Airs.  Charles  T.  . 

25 

00 

“L.  T.  C.”  

on 

Cryer,  Airs.  Alatthew  H 

00 

“L.  T.  C.” 

10 

00 

Culver,  Airs.  Theodore  B.  . . 

to 

00 

Chauncev,  Airs.  Charles  .... 

25 

00 

Currie,  Airs.  C.  George 

25 

00 

Chelsea  Hardware  Company 

10 

00 

Curtin,  Airs.  W’m.  W 

15 

00 

Chermont,  Airs.  H 

^0 

00 

Cuskaden.  Dr.  A.  D 

00 

Chew,  Mrs.  Samuel  

5 

00 

Dade,  Laura  H 

20 

00 

Children’s  Bureau  ( Share  of 

Dando,  Airs.  Joseph  C 

T 

00 

e.xpense  of  taking  Louis 

Daniel,  Airs.  Charles  A 

25 

00 

Gabrielle  to  Philadelphia) 

8 

33 

Davie,  James  W 

25 

00 

Children’s  Aid  Society  ( for 

Davis,  Airs.  H.  C 

5 

00 

shoes)  

4 

50 

Davis,  Airs.  Henry  J 

5 

00 

Chong,  Mr.  and  B.  Jeselsohn 

"5 

00 

Davis,  Henry  J 

5 

00 

Clapp,  B.  I'rank,  Escj 

50 

00 

Davis,  Airs.  Howard  A 

to 

00 

Clark,  Airs.  C.  Howard,  Jr... 

10 

00 

Dawson,  Airs,  and  Mrs.  John 

Clark,  Airs.  Edward  Walter, 

Collins  

10 

00 

( In  AIemor\'  of  George 

Dav,  Airs.  Frank  Aliles  

5 

00 

Xewhall  Clark  for  Boys’ 

Dayton,  Alaster  Ogden  (For 

Camp)  

250 

00 

Boys’  Camp)  

to 

00 

Clark,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Edward 

Deakvne,  H.  II 

5 

00 

Walter 

Deen,  J.  H 

I 

00 

Clark,  Airs.  Jacob 

00 

De  Haven,  Airs.  Annah  B.  C. 

5 

00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Percy  H.  and 

Devlin,  Miss  Alartha  Al 

5 

00 

Miss  Aliriam  \\’.  Roberts 

Dick,  Airs.  William  .A 

to 

00 

to  endow  a cottage  in 

Dickel,  Airs.  Wm.  A..  Air. 

Alemorv  of  Airs.  George 

Wm.  A.,  Katharvn  A., 

B.  Roberts  

i.Soo 

00 

M’illiam  H.,  Agnes  K 

25 

00 

Clark,  Mrs.  W.  11 

I 

00 

Dickens,  Charles  Dickens 

Clark.  W.  H 

10 

00 

B e d.  Endowment  of, 

Clark,  Miss  Winifred  

25 

00 

through  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Ben- 

Clarke,  Airs.  John  S 

2 

00 

nett.  Contribution  of: 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Louisa  S 

200 

00 

Airs.  S.  G.  Hogg. . 5 00 

Clayton,  Airs.  J.  W 

3 

00 

Air.  Edward  Hop- 

Clyde.  Aliss  Alargaret 

5 

00 

kinson  10  00 

Coates.  Mrs.  AVm.  AI 

10 

00 

28 


Miss  Hannah  Cres- 
son  Wright  ....  2 00 

Mrs.  T.  Hewson 

Bradford  5 00 

Mrs.  Lanahan  ....  10  00 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Buck- 

man,  Jr 5 00 

Mrs.  Win.  Farr  . . 3 00 

Annie  Lee  & Co.  . . 10  00 

Mrs.  Cuskaden  ....  i 00 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  . . 2 00 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Newbold  5 00 
Mrs.  Richard  Nor- 
ris   2 00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bennett  5 00 
Pickwick  Club  of 

Bellefonte 5 00 

Proceeds  of  Tom- 
bola Fair  225  00 

.\dditional  proceeds 
Tombola  Fair.  ...  4 52 

do 47  50 

do  3 50 

do 10  00 


$362  52 

Receipts  as  pub- 
lished in  Report 

of  1912  35  98 

398 

Dillard,  Miss  Matilda 5 

D’Invilliers,  Charles  E 5 

Disston,  Albert  H 1,000 

Disston,  Albert  H 100 

Disston,  Frank  100 

Disston,  Mrs.  Samuel  10 

Dougherty,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  5 

Douglass,  M.  C 300 

Donation  Box  5 

Donation  Box  3 

Donation  Box  7 

Donation  Box  6 

Donation  Box  4 

Donation  Box  i 

Donation  Box  8 

Donation  Box  7 

Donation  Box  6 

Donation  Box  2 

Donation  Box  6 

Donation  Box  6 

Drexel,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Geo.  W. 

Childs  _ 25 

Dudley,  Miss  Josephine  E.  2 

Duff,  Mrs.  John  J 50 

Dungan,  Fry  & Spence 5 

Dunn.  Mrs.  Houston  2 

Dupont,  Mrs.  Victor,  Jr.  . . 5 

Dupuy,  Miss  Francis  1 2 


“E,”  The  Misses  10  00 

I Eberbach,  John  B i 00 

Eckfeldt,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  . . 5 00 

Ehrlich,  F'ranz,  Jr 10  00 

Eisenbrey,  Charles  H 5 00 

Eisenlohr,  Louis  H 5 00 

Eisenlohr,  Mrs.  Otto  10  00 

Eisenlohr,  Otto  5 00 

Eldredge,  Mrs.  Levi  2 00 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  . . 100  00 

Ellison,  William  H 10  00 

Emlen,  Miss  Dorothea  ....  3 00 

English,  Mrs.  Chancellor  C.  3 00 

■‘E.  R.”  I 00 

Eshner,  Mrs.  Augusta  A.  . . 4 00 

Etting,  Mrs.  Samuel  Mar.x  25  00 

Eustis,  Mrs.  Walter  Langdon  2 00 

Evangel,  Sunday  School  of 
the  Church  of,  Narberth, 

Pa 5 00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Allen  5 00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Hannah  B 10  00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Jonathan  ....  10  00 

Fagan,  Miss  C.  H.,  and  Miss 
E.  (To  endow  bed  in  mem- 
' ory  of  their  parents)  ....  1,000  00 

Fagan,  Miss  Emma  Lowry  5 00 

Farr,  Miss  Clara  E 5 00 

Fassitt,  Mrs.  Horace  10  00 

Fassitt,  Miss  M 3 00 

Fassitt,  Dr.  Theodore  ....  5 00 

Fell,  Dr.  & Mrs.  E.  R 5 00 

“F.  F.”  300  00 

Fickey,  Mrs.  \V.  T 5 00 

First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Ardmore,  S.  S.  Primary 

Department  15  00 

First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Ardmore,  Sunday  School  33  00 

Firth,  Mrs.  R.  T 5 00 

Fishblatt,  Mrs.  I.  S too  00 

Fisher,  George  H 10  00 

Fitler,  Mrs.  Dale  B 50  00 

Fitler,  Mrs.  Frederika  Cros- 
man,  (Endowment  of  Bed 
in  loving  memory  of 
Josephine  Phillips  Fitler)  1,000  00 

Flagg,  Miss  Adelaide  5 00 

Fleck,  Mrs.  George  C.  J...  5 00 

Fleck,  William  C 10  00 

Fleisher.  Miss  Helen  F 5 00 

Fleisher,  Mrs.  S.  B 10  00 

Florence  Nightingale  Circle 
o f Kings’  Daughters’ 

(through  Mrs.  Mary  Sev- 
ern Fetters)  25  00 

Forsyth,  Miss  Mary  2 50 

Fortin,  Mrs.  A.  J 25  00 


50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

20 

45 

76 

15 

85 

52 

97 

00 

18 

00 

77 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 
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Fox,  Mrs.  Alex  M.,  Jr 

10 

00 

Graham,  Aliss  Bertha  S-, 

Fox,  Miss  Hannah  

5 

00 

(Collected  bv)  

50 

00 

Frasca,  Aliehel  

60 

Grange,  Alex.  D 

10 

00 

Fraley,  C.  Bradford  

I 

00 

Grant,  Aliss  Alice  

5 

00 

Fralev,  Aliss  Dorothy  

1 

00 

Christmas  candv  for  chil- 

Fralev,  Frederirk 

I 

00 

dren ) 

2 

00 

Fralev,  Mrs.  Joseph  C 

5 

00 

Green,  Aliss  Sallie,  (A  do- 

FValev,  Miss  Josephine  .... 

I 

00 

nation  for  car  fare)  .... 

45 

P'ralev,  ^liss  ^larie 

I 

00 

Greene,  Aliss  Evelvn  

50 

00 

FrF*pr1m;jn  R 

I 

00 

Greene,  Aliss  Evelvn  

50 

00 

h'ridav  Evening'  Dancing 

Groil,  Airs.  J 

5 

00 

Class  (through  Airs.  H. 

Grubb,  Aliss  E.  B 

I 

00 

Fayard  Hndp'e^ 

20 

00 

Hagenman,  J.  W 

5 

00 

Friedman,  Airs.  H.  S 

3 

00 

Hagert,  Airs.  Edwin 

2 

00 

Frv,  Gilbert  Crawford  

3 

75 

Hale,  Airs.  James  0 

20 

00 

Fry,  Airs.  James  Woods,  ( Fn- 

Hall.  Alisses  Lillian  W.  & 

dowment  of  Bed  (In  Eov- 

Lillian  F.  Cook  

20 

00 

ing  Alemorv  of  niv  F'ather, 

Hallahan,  Miss  Alarie  Afc- 

Alatthew  H.  Craw’t'ord)  .. 

1. 000 

00 

Glinn  

10 

00 

I'ry,  Airs.  James  W'oods... 

5 

00 

Hallahan,  Airs.  Peter  T.  . . 

10 

00 

Frylnirger,  Airs.  J.  E 

5 

00 

Hamell,  Airs.  Harrv  B.  ... 

10 

00 

Fuguet,  Howard  

25 

00 

Hamilton,  Dr.  WHlliam  T... 

5 

00 

h'uguet,  Stephen  

15 

00 

Hammond,  Airs.  John  .... 

I 

00 

I 0 

00 

Hancock,  Airs.  James  

10 

00 

Furness,  Airs.  11.  H.,  |r.  .. 

5 

00 

Hanev,  John  Louis  

5 

00 

Gaffnev,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  . • 

25 

00 

llanstein.  Air.  AI 

I 

00 

Gallinger,  Joseph  

10 

00 

Harding,  Airs.  W.  W 

20 

00 

00 

Hare  and  Chase  

so 

00 

Gardiner,  Harold,  (,\  little 

Hare  and  Chase  

so 

00 

patient ) 

15 

00 

Hare  and  Chase  

50 

00 

Garrett,  Aliss  Hetty  B 

5 

00 

Harrison,  Alfred  C 

100 

00 

Garrett,  John  B 

10 

00 

Harrison,  Charles  C 

100 

00 

Garrett,  Aliss  Martha  11.  .. 

10 

00 

Harrison,  Airs.  Chas.  C..  Fr. 

Gass,  Amelia  B 

5 

00 

(For  Children  of  Ward 

50 

5 

00 

B'our ) 

10 

00 

Geiger,  Airs.  Alary  S 

00 

Harrison,,  Air.  & Airs.  Chas. 

200 

00 

C,  Jr 

100 

00 

George,  Airs.  A\’illiam  Har- 

Harrison,  W.  \V„  LL.D..,. 

100 

00 

mon,  (collected  by)  .... 

50 

00 

Hart,  Airs.  Charles  B.,  (To 

Gerhard,  Dr.  & Airs.  .Arthur 

10 

00 

be  used  as  Dr.  Bennett  may 

Gest,  Airs.  John  P 

15 

00 

decide)  

10 

00 

Gilbert,  Aliss  Gertrude  .... 

50 

00 

Hart,  Harrv  C 

25 

00 

Gillespie,  Aliss  Kate  S 

5 

00 

Hart,  Aliss  Alary  AI 

25 

00 

Gillingham,  Frank  C 

10 

00 

Harvev,  Aliss  Alatilda  West 

2 

00 

Gilpin,  Airs.  Washington  H. 

25 

00 

Ilaviland,  Airs.  Arthur  .... 

10 

00 

Gimhel.  Airs.  Ellis  A 

5 

00 

Bleaton,  Airs.  R.  Augustus. 

5 

00 

Godfrev,  Aliss  Bertha  H., 

'Heckscher,  Airs.  Maurice  ... 

5 

00 

( for  Christmas)  

2 

00 

Hehl,  Airs.  Charles  (In  Alem- 

2S 

00 

oriam ) 

20 

00 

Godlev,  Airs.  Sophie  AI 

5 

00 

Hcmsley,  Air.  & Airs.  Fred- 

s 

00 

crick  

500 

00 

Gordon,  William  

20 

00 

Hemsley,  Airs.  Frederick, 

Gower,  Airs.  George  Lewis 

(for  rental  of  piano)  .... 

14 

40 

(For  maintenance  of  “Twin 

Hemsley,  Airs.  B'rederick, 

Cottage”  in  memory  of 

( For  rental  of  piano  ) .... 

17 

10 

Albert  H.  Dingee  and 

Hemsley,  Airs.  Frederick, 

granddaughter  Alberta)  .. 

tSO 

00 

( For  rental  of  piano  and 

Easter  baskets)  

30  85 
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Henderson,  Miss  Emma  F.  20  00 

Heneks,  E.  B 5 00 

Heulings,  Mrs.  Annie  N.  . . 5 00 

Henry,  Mrs.  Cliarles  W 500  00 

Henry,  Mrs.  Charlton  10  00 

Henry,  Miss  Gertrude  H.  . . 5 00 

Henry,  Dr.  J.  Norman  ....  25  00 

Henry,  Mrs.  T.  Charlton..  20  00 

Henry,  W.  Barklie  10  go 

Hentz,  Mrs.  J.  Henry,  Jr...  5 00 

Heppe,  Mrs.  F.  J 5 00 

Herrold,  Mrs 2 50 

Higbee,  J.  1 5 00 

Hi.gbee,  James  1 5 00 

Hinds,  jMiss  Emily  100  00 

Hodge,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  & 

Mary  Stewart  10  00 

Holmes,  Harry  R 10  00 

Homan,  Mahlon,  (For 

Thanksgiving)  3 00 

Home  Missionary  Committee 
of  the  Third  Church  of  the 
Covenanters  of  Phila.,  Pa.  60  00 
Hood,  Mrs.  George  Gowen, 

(A  birthday  gift  from  her 

baby  daughter)  too  or 

Hope  Day  Nursery  13  00 

Houston,  Miss  E.  C 5 00 

Hubbard,  Myron  2 00 

Huidekoper,  Gen.  11.  S 25  00 

Huidekoper,  Mrs.  Wallis  . . 10  00 

Hutchins,  Mr.  H i 00 

Hutchinson,  Miss  M 5 00 

Hutchinson,  Miss  Margaretta  25  00 

Ingersoll,  Miss  L.  M i 00 

In  Memoriam,  Robert  Henry 

Brunker  5 00 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  W. 

David  » 25  00 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Joseph 

H.  Mann  10  00 

Imogene’s  Bright  Pennies...  3 00 

Ireland,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  (In  mem- 
ory of  Air.  A.  C.  Ireland)  . 3 00 

Irwin,  Estate  of  Alary  Eliza- 
beth, Deed.,  Legacy 3,000  00 

Isenberg,  Airs.  0 2 50 

Jacobs,  Mr.  Charles  H.,  ( Con- 

tril)ution  for  1912)  10  00 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  Edw.  B 25  00 

Janney,  Emmor  K 10  00 

Janney,  Mrs.  N.  E 3 00 

Janvier,  Dr.  C,  A.  R 2 00 

Jarvis,  William  i 00 

Jeffries,  Airs.  Elizabeth  B...  5 00 

Jenkins,  Airs.  Charles  F., 

(For  maintenance  of  Cot- 
tage for  1913)  75  00 


Jenkins,  Mrs.  Charles  F., 

(For  maintenance  of  Bed 

for  1913)  50  00 

Jenks,  Air.  & Airs.  John  S., 

Jr 25  00 

Jenks,  John  Story  30  00 

Jenks,  Robert  I).,  Esq 10  00 

Jenks,  Airs.  Wm.  F 50  00 

Jenks,  Airs.  William  H 1,000  00 

Johnson,  Airs.  Philip  H.,  (In 
memory  of  m_\-  brother,  1. 

W.  Durham,  who  died  June 

28,  1909)  10  00 

Jones.  Arthur  W 25  00 

Jones,  Aliss  Cornelia  Dr- 

ringer  10  00 

Jones,  Henry  i 00 

Jones,  L.  L.  Co 5 00 

Jones,  Aliss  Alary  Ann  ....  5 00 

Jones,  R.  B i 00 

Jones.  Woodruff  10  00 

Judd,  Airs.  Gerrit  P 2 00 

Judson,  Dr.  Charles  P' 5 00 

Keith,  Airs.  Sidney  AV 5 00 

Kellogg,  Aliss  Fannie  A.  . . 5 00 

Kemfert,  Airs.  Lewis  B 5 00 

Kendig,  Airs.  Daniel  10  00 

Kendig,  Airs.  Daniel  10  00 

Kendig,  Airs.  John  15  00 

Kendrick,  Airs.  George  W., 

3rd  50  00 

Kennedy,  Estate  Alary  L.  . . 25  00 

Ketterlinus  Lithographic  Alfg. 

Co.  (through  Aliss  AI.  E. 

Farley  ) as  follows  : 

Walter  Clothier  ..$10  00 

H.  K.  Caner  . . . . 10  00 

T.  E.  Weiderseim, 

Jr 5 00 

J.  L.  Ketterlinus  . . 5 00 

"O.  F.  Roller  2 00 

Edward  Gibbs  ....  i 00 
Thomas  G.  Flanigan  i 00 
Robert  Leinroth  . . i 00 
Joseph  S.  Potsdamer  i 00 
h'rank  Rolrerts  ....  i 00 
F.  A.  Schneider  ....  i 00 
J.  B.  Thompson  ....  1 00 

Walter  Warner  ....  i 00 
Aliss  AI.  E.  Farley,  i 00 

4T  00 

Ketterlinus,  Aliss  i 00 

Kill)urn,  Airs.  E 5 00 

Kille,  Aliss  Lucy  K 2 00 

Kisterbock,  Josiah,  Jr 5 00 

Klemm,  Aliss  Ava  R 5 00 

Kneedler,  Henry  Alartyn  . . 5 00 
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Kiieedler,  \3’illiam  Harding 

5 

00 

Lloyd,  Horatio  Gates  

25 

00 

Knoblauch,  Ci.  A 

10 

00 

Locier,  Miss  Dorothy  

50 

Knorr,  Mrs.  A.  C 

I 

00 

Long,  Airs.  W.  W 

I 

00 

Knorr,  Mrs.  W.  H 

5 

00 

Longstreth,  Mrs.  C.  A 

5 

00 

Knowles,  Mrs.  Archil  )ald 

Longstreth,  Mrs.  Wm.  W..  . 

3 

00 

Campbell  

10 

00 

Lord,  Edward  A 

10 

00 

Knowles,  The  Rev.  Archibald 

Louchheim.  Mrs.  L A 

10 

00 

Campbell  

10 

00 

Loughran,  John 

c 

no 

Kohn.  Irving  

5 

00 

Love,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  C. 

5 

00 

Kravlull,  P.  M 

2 

00 

Lovering,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.,  ^rd 

ID 

00 

Kuhn,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  (To 

Lovers  of  Children  Thank- 

endow  a Red  in  memorv  of 

(Jltering  Society,  Endow- 

Joseph  Albert  Bremer)  .. 

1,000 

00 

ment  of  Bed  and  Cottage 

Kurtz,  Mr.  & Mrs.  W.  B.  .. 

too 

00 

for  ign  

I2S 

00 

Kurtz,  William  Fulton  .... 

10 

00 

Lowry,  Airs.  I.  T 

5 

00 

l.andell,  Aliss  Clara,  (Col- 

Lowrv,  The  Alisses  

5 

00 

lected  by)  

15 

00 

Lucas,  Aliss  Eleanor  Van 

Large.  Miss  Henrietta  M.  . . 

5 

00 

Dusen  

10 

00 

Lasher,  Mrs.  George  F 

10 

00 

Lucas,  Aliss  Hortensia  Bar- 

Laurent,  Mrs.  Fdward  .... 

25 

00 

ton  

5 

00 

Learning,  Mrs.  R.  W 

3 

00 

Lucas,  Airs.  H.  Spencer,  (En- 

LeRoutillier,  Mrs.  B.  Homer 

I 

00 

dow'ment  of  bed  in  mem- 

Lee,  Mrs.  Florence  F 

5 

00 

orv  of  H.  Spencer  Lucas 

Lett  at  Children’s  Seashore 

and  payment  of  cost  of  tab- 

1 louse  door  

2 

00 

let)  

1,007 

00 

Leiper,  Mrs.  James  G.,  Jr.  .. 

10 

00 

I.udington,  Afrs.  Chas.  H..  . 

S 

00 

Leland,  Miss  Maud  A.,  ( h'or 

Ludlow,  Mrs.  Benjamin  H. 

2 

00 

maintenance  of  child  occu- 

Lveett,  Airs.  Wm.  AI 

10 

00 

pving  Laura  Hamelin 

MacCalla,  Mrs.  W.  A 

5 

00 

Tavlor’s  Bed,  to  be  used 

MacDaniels,  Aliss  .Annaliel.. 

I 

00 

.■\ug.  22nd ) 

10 

00 

Maison,  Charles  A 

5 

00 

Lemome,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  (For 

“G.  W.  AI.”  

5 

00 

ice  cream  treat  for  chil- 

Manning,  Joseph  'i 

5 

00 

(Iren  in  the  house)  

12 

00 

Alaris,  Miss  R.  R. 

00 

Lemoine.  Mr.  & Mrs.  R.  .. 

so 

00 

Marquardt,  J.  S 

J 

2 

00 

Lennig.  Mrs.  Nicholas  .... 

00 

Alartin,  Aliss  Anna  

I 

00 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Edmund  

5 

00 

Massev,  Aliss  Alary  

10 

00 

Lewis,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Jr 

25 

00 

Alathieu,  Airs.  J.  P 

5 

00 

Lewis.  Mrs.  Samuel  N 

s 

00 

Mnthieii.*  AT rc;  To<;ppli 

2^ 

00 

Lewis,  Theodore  J 

15 

00 

Alav,  S.  El  wood  

10 

00 

Lex,  Miss  h'rancis  P..  ( In 

Mayer,  Airs.  Henry  C.  & Aliss 

memorv  of  Paul  P.  Pear- 

Ethel  L 

10 

00 

son.  Jr.  ) 

10 

00 

AIc.Allister,  Aliss  Eliza  AL  . 

5 

00 

Lex,  Mrs.  Harrv  E 

I 

00 

Ale. Call,  Airs.  George,  (In 

Liggett,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Howard 

Alemoriam)  

10 

00 

B 

20 

00 

Of1 

Lillie.  Mrs.  S.  Morris  .... 

10 

00 

AIcCullagh,  Francis  II 

25 

00 

Lindsay.  Mrs.  Samuel  Me- 

AIcCullagh,  Aliss  Alary  .... 

10 

00 

Cuen  

TO 

00 

AIcCurdv,  Airs.  Hannah  ... 

5 

00 

Lippincott,  Miss  Caroline  . . 

5 

00 

AIcDowell,  Charles  

10 

00 

Lippincott,  Miss  Constance. 

5 

00 

AIcDcnvell,  Miss  AI.  A 

5 

00 

Lippincott,  Mrs.  George  I.  . 

5 

00 

AIcGlinn,  John,  Jr 

5 

00 

Lippincott.  Mrs.  J.  W 

S 

00  1 

Al^rCTlinn  AIre;  Tnbn 

T n 

no 

Lippincott,  Miss  Mary  W... 

20 

00  ' 

AIcGlinn,  Airs.  Wm 

10 

00 

Lippincott,  Mrs.  Walter.... 

5 

00 

AIcHarg,  Mrs.  H.  K 

10 

00 

Liveright,  Mrs.  S 

s 

00 

ATrMirli;u'*l  Plnvfnn 

LL) 

ni ) 

Livezey,  John  hi 

5 

00 

AlcPherson,  lion.  John  B... 

5 

00 

Livingston,  Miss  Elizabeth  . . 

100 

00 

AlcShane,  Rev.  F.  J 

10 

00 
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McVitty,  Albert  E.  ( Eor 
children’s  Christmas)  .... 


10  00 


Off,  Mrs.  Erank  B.,  (For 
maintenance  of  Summer 


McVitty,  Estate  Phoebe 

work ) 

10 

00 

Quinby  (To  endow  Bed  in 

1 

O’Keefe,  P 

5 

00 

memory  of  Thomas  E.  Mc- 
Vitty)   

! 

1,000  00 

Packard,  Mrs.  Francis  R.  . . 
Page,  The  Misses  Anne  & 

5 

00 

Meigs,  Mrs.  Edward  B 

Merrick,  Miss  Z 

I 00  1 

75  00  1 

Helen  

Page,  Masters  Sydenham  & 

5 

00 

Merritt,  Mr.  & Mrs.  A.  How- 

George  

5 

00 

ard  

10  00  i 

Page,  S.  Davis,  Esq 

-2S 

00 

Metcalf,  Mrs.  0 

10  00 

Palmer,  Mrs.  E.  Carlton  . . 

10 

qp 

Metzger,  Master  Chas.  A.  D. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  H.  A 

I 

00 

& Lewis  

50  00 

Pancoast,  Mrs.  Albert  

20 

00 

Metzger,  Mrs.  Wm.  E 

“M.  F.”  Dorcas  Society 

25  00  i 

Pardee,  Mrs.  Calvin  

10 

00 

Parker.  Mrs.  Margaret  J..  . 

3 

00 

(through  Miss  Bertha  S. 

i 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Mary  

I 

25 

Graham,  Treas.)  

25  00 

Patten,  Mrs.  John  Williams 

5 

00 

Middleton,  Herminie  H 

I 00  I 

Patterson,  T.  Hoge  

10 

00 

Miller,  E.  Clarence  

20  00 

Patton,  William  A 

25 

00 

Mohr,  Mrs.  James  Nicholas 

10  00 

Paulding,  Mrs.  Tatnall  .... 

S 

00 

Montgomery,  Archibald  R... 

5 03 

Payne,  Mrs.  F.  H 

5 

00 

Monrgomery,  Dr.  C.  M.,  (E.x- 

Pearsall,  The  Misses  

45 

00 

amination  fees  returned)  . 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  R.  A.  . . 
Montgomery,  Robert  C.  ... 

2 70  ' 

3 00 
100  00 

Penning,  Master  Edward  . . 
Pennock,  Mrs.  E.  Eldridge, 
( To  endow  a Bed  in  the 

I 

10 

Moore,  Mrs,  Alfred  F 

Moore,  Edward  \\’ 

Moorehouse,  Mr,  & Mrs.  FI. 

W 

Morck,  Miss  Gertrude 

Morgan.  Miss  Harriette  (For 

Flalloween)  

Morgan,  Miss  Flarriette. . . 
Morgan,  Miss  Harriette,  (An 

Easter  Gift)  

Morgan,  Mr.  & Mrs.  John 

B 

Morris,  Miss  Fdlen  

Morris,  Mrs.  Henry  

Morris,  Mrs,  Israel  W 

Morris.  Mrs.  M.  C 

Morris,  Mrs.  M.  C 

Morris.  Mrs.  Win.  Paul.... 

Morse,  Miss  Grace  E 

Munge,  H.  P.,  (For  fruit, 

candy  & toys)  

Murray,  Mrs.  Mary  

Myer,  Mrs.  Nathan  

Nelson,  Margaret,  Alexander 

and  Stephen  

Nevin,  Mrs.  Wm.  L.,  “In 
memory  of  Mary  Grace 

Hall  Wright’’  

Xewhold,  Mrs.  John  D 

Newhall,  Mrs.  G.  H 

Newlin,  Miss  Sarah  

New  York  City  Friends  . . 
Norris,  Miss  Mabel  


5 00 
10  00 

5 00 
2 50 

50 

2 00 

2 00 

25  00 
5 00 
5 00 
10  00 
10  00 
15  00 
3 00 
5 00 

5 00 
I 00 
5 00 

5 00 


50  00 
25  00 
10  00 
25  00 
2 50 
5 00 


Infants’  Ward  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer. 
In  loving  memory  of  J. 

Liddon  Pennock)  

Pennsylvania  Branch  of 
Shut  In  Society,  Children’s 
Com.,  through  Miss  Helen 

S.  Stager  

Perot,  Mrs.  Charles  P 

Perot,  The  Misses  

Perot,  Mr.  & Mrs.  T.  Mor- 
ris, Jr 

Perry,  Mrs.  Seaton  

Petre,  Axel  

Petry,  Master  Nicholas  A., 
Jr.,  (A  little  boy’s  self- 

denial)  

Petry,  Nicholas  A.,  Jr 

Pfaelzer,  Mrs.  Morris  

Philips,  Mrs.  Fran'K  

Phillips,  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  . . . 
Pi  Sigma  Fraternity,  (En- 
dowment of  Bed  “In  loving 
memory  of  Natalie  Taylor 

Thomas” ) 

Pile.  Rufus  M 

Platt,  Miss  Laura  M 

Porter,  Mrs.  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Porter,  Estate  Sarah  H„  (for 
Endowment  of  two  Beds  to 
be  known  as  “Margaret  Mc- 
Clure Beds.”) 

Bequest  $2,000  00 


25  00 


25  00 
5 00 
5 00 

15  00 
SO  00 
5 00 


23 

10  00 
20  00 
5 00 
2 00 


1,000  00 
5 00 
5 00 
50  00 
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Collateral  Inheri- 

lev  and  Marv  J.  Brom- 

tance  Tax  lOO  oo 

ley)  

1,000 

00 

Roliiiison,  Airs 

I 

00 

$i,goo  00 

Rodney,  Aliss  L.  C 

5 

00 

Int.  allowed  on 

Rogers,  Aliss  Caryl  B 

I 

00 

Blind  while  await- 

Rommel,  Aliss  

2 

00 

ing  distribution.  . 24  08 

Romnosky,  Air.  Joseph  .... 

10 

00 

1,924  08 

Roop,  J.  Howard  

10 

00 

Poth,  Airs.  I'Tcdcrick  J.,  (Do- 

Rosengarten,  Adolph  G.  . . 

15 

00 

nation  for  1913)  

75  00 

Rosengarten,  Airs.  F".  H 

5 

00 

Poth,  H.  A„  Jr 

25  00 

Rosengarten,  Aliss  F 

10 

00 

Potter,  Mrs.  II.  C 

5 00 

Rosengarten,  Aliss  Fanny 

Potts,  Miss  Anna  

3 00 

(Through  Mrs.  George  R. 

Potts,  In  memorv  of  Edwin 

Sinnickson ) 

25 

00 

C 

100  00 

Rosengarten,  J.  G.,  (through 

Potts,  Miss  Elizabeth  

3 00 

Airs.  George  R.  Sinnick- 

Potts,  Thomas  C,  & Ethel 

son ) 

25 

00 

R 

20  00 

Rosengarten,  J.  G 

20 

00 

Prime,  Airs.  Frederick  .... 

5 00 

Ross,  Aliss  Emma  

5 

00 

Prime,  Airs.  Frederick,  (En- 

Rossmassler,  Airs.  R 

5 

00 

dowment  of  Bed  “In  loving 

Rowland,  Airs.  Edwin  S.  , . 

10 

00 

memorv  of  her  Alother, 

Rowland,  Lynford  

25 

00 

Laurette,  de  Tousard  Coxe, 

Roval,  Airs.  Charlton  H.  . . 

5 

00 

and  her  beloved  children. 

Ruion.  Airs.  W 

2 

00 

Laurette  Coxe  Prime  & 

Rundall,  H.  R 

I 

00 

Frederick  Prime,  3rd”)  .. 

1,000  00 

Rushton,  Aliss  Alarv 

10 

00 

Prime,  Aliss  Laurette  de  T. 

5 00 

Bander,  Airs.  S.  11.,  (For  en- 

Pullman,  F.  Cooper  

5 00 

dowment  oi  Cottage  for 

Quisenberrv,  John  A 

()  00 

summer  to  be  known  as 

Radcliffe,  Miss  S.  A1 

2 00 

“The  B.  Frances  Souder 

Ramborger,  \\  ni.  K 

30  00 

Alcmorial"  ) 

75 

00 

Randolph,  Airs.  E 

50  00 

St.  Peter’s  Protestant  Epis- 

“II.  A.  R.”  

20  00 

copal  Church,  Germantown, 

Ransley,  Airs.  Ilarrv  C 

10  00 

for  the  e.xpenses  of  dav  ot 

Read,  Will.  A.  Read  dt  Co., 

.\ug.  19,  1913,  (which  is  to 

( h'or  endowment  of  Bed 

include  plenty  of  ice  cream  ) 

for  1913)  

so  00 

through  Mrs.  E.  J.  Moore 

300 

00 

Reeves,  F'rancis  B 

5 00 

Santee,  Miss  Alary  E.  & Dr. 

T\Vevp‘>.  Airs  S.  T\ 

3 00 

luig’cnc  I 

20 

00 

Rhoades,  Aliss  Sarah  W.  . . 

IS  00 

Scattergood.  Airs.  Thomas  .. 

5 

00 

Richards,  Mrs.  Horace  E... 

5 00 

Schmidt,  Henry  

5 

00 

Riegel,  Beniamin  

2 so  00 

Schwartz,  H 

2 

00 

Riesman,  David 

2 00 

Seidel,  Mrs.  G.  C 

10 

00 

Ringgold  Airs.  Chas  11 

5 00 

Selig,  Airs.  Sol 

s 

00 

Ringgold,  Airs.  C.  11.,  (To 

Semple,  Airs.  Alatthew  .... 

25 

00 

maintain  a Bed  for  the 

Severn,  \\'illiam  B.,  Jr 

50 

00 

summer  in  memorv  of 

.Shaner,  Joseph  L 

2 

00 

Hilda  Merrihew  Ringgcild) 

50  on 

Sharp,  Airs.  .Adelaide  

I 

00 

Tnnipc;  I.,  

1 0 00 

Sharji,  Airs.  1.  S 

3 

00 

Rifrhip  Afr*;  C.  1)  

S 00 

Sliariiless,  W.  AI 

25 

00 

Robb,  Air.  & Airs.  Walter  E. 

20  00 

Shebie,  Airs,  h'rank  J 

10 

00 

Roberts,  Airs.  E.  C 

10  00 

Sheppard,  Airs.  .A.  Alaxwe'I. 

10 

00 

Roberts,  Miss  Elizabeth  C ..  . 

10  00 

Sheppard,  Airs.  .A 

2 

00 

Roberts,  Aliss  Frances  .A... 

10  00 

Shepiierd,  Airs.  R.  Bowden 

10 

00 

Roberts,  T.  Williams  

15  00 

Shippen,  Aliss  Elizabeth  S... 

50 

00 

Robeson,  Airs.  Samuel  L., 

Shippen,  Aliss  E.  S 

TOO 

00 

(For  endowment  of  Beil  in 

Shober,  Airs.  Reginald  K.  . 

5 

00 

memory  of  Thomas  Brom- 
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Shoemaker,  Miss  Mary  W..  . 5 

Shrigley,  Mrs.  John  M.  (En- 
dowment of  Hed  for  1913, 

“In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah 

B.  Austin”)  50 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Francis  P 5 

Sibley,  Walter  (7 15 

Sinnickson,  Mr.  & Mrs.  G. 

R too 

Smith,  Mrs.  Alexis  duPont  5 

Smith,  Airs.  Charles  D i 

Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth  S 2 

Smith,  Miss  Emily  S 2 

Smith,  Airs.  Francis  Gurney  10 

Smith,  Harry  H.,  Jr 15 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Somers  ....  10 

Smith,  Airs.  L.  Hebor,  (For 

water-melons)  5 

Smith,  Miss  Alary  Grubb, 

(For  ice  cream)  5 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Grultb  . . 5 

Smith,  Robert  S 10 

Smith,  S.  R.,  (iVliss)  10 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  Horner....  3 

Smyth,  Aliss  Helen  20 

Snyder,  Aliss  Jessie  L 5 

Snyder,  Airs.  Wm.  T i 

Sparhawk,  R.  Dale  10 

Sparhawk,  Airs.  Richard  D.  5 

Sparks,  Miss  Amelia  5 

Sparks,  Airs.  Charles  W.  ..  5 

Spear,  Estate  of  Louise  AL, 

Deed.,  ( undesignated  be- 
quest ) 2.000 

Stair,  Airs.  William  S 10 

Starr,  Aliss  Georgia  E-,  “In 
Alemory  of  Charles  Geo. 
Gordon,”  (For  Boys’ 

Camp ) 5 

Starr,  Airs.  Samuel  5 

Steelman,  Aliss  Louise  ....  5 

Stenger,  Airs.  W’.  R 25 

Stenger,  Airs.  Walter  Reid  10 

Sterling,  Walter  H 5 

Stern,  Airs.  Florace  5 

Stevenson,  Aliss  E.  L.,  (In 
memory  of  my  brother 

Horace)  10 

Stewart,  Aliss  Lucy  W 20 

Stewart,  Airs.  \\'.  P too 

Stoughton,  J.  Prescott  ....  10 

Strawbridge,  Airs.  Francis  R.  25 

Strawbridge,  Airs.  George.  . 30 

Strawbridge  & Clothier 10 

Striibing,  Airs.  J.  K 10 

Sun  Shine  Circle  5 

“Susan”  3 

Sutherland,  Aliss  2 


Swift,  Aliss  Elizabeth  10  00 

Tarbell,  Airs.  W.  W 5 oo 

Tatham,  Airs.  William  P.  . . 5 00 

Taylor,  Aliss  Enoch  10  00 

Taylor,  Hollinshead 10  00 

Taylor,  Airs.  William  J 25  00 

Thayer,  Airs.  Sydney 100  00 

Therese,  Aladame  5 00 

Thomas,  Airs.  Augustus  ....  5 00 

Thomas,  Airs.  C.  AI i 00 

Thomas,  Aliss  Emily  Hinds  20  00 

Thomas,  Airs.  George  C.  . . 25  00 

Thomas,  Airs.  George  C.,  Jr.  5 00 

Thomas,  Aliss  Alabel  L.  H.  10  00 

Thomas,  Aliss  Alargaret  AL 

H 10  00 

Thomas,  Airs.  S.  LI i 00 

Thomas,  Air.  & Airs.  Samuel 

Hinds  10  00 

Thomas,  Walter  it 15  00 

Thompson,  Airs.  J 3 00 

Thompson,  Aliss  Alarie  L.  . . 2 00 

Tietjen,  H.  E 5 00 

Toland,  Robert  10  00 

Tower,  Airs.  Charlemagne  . . 25  00 

Trasel,  Airs.  Alartha  P.  . . . 5 00 

Turner,  Airs.  C.  P 15  00 

Turner,  Airs.  I.  P..  ( Chick- 
en dinner  for  the  house)  6 16 

Vail,  Aliss  E.  R i 00 

Van  Dusen,  Aliss  Alverta  S.  5 00 

Van  Dusen,  .Alexander  E...  5 00 

Van  Dusen,  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  . 5 00 

Van  Dusen,  Lewis  LL,  Esq.  . 10  00 

Van  Nostrand,  Airs.  Frank 

D 25  00 

Vaux,  Air.  & Airs.  George, 

Jr 5 00 

A^aux,  George  10  00 

Veit,  Airs.  Emil  10  00 

Verner,  Airs.  Wm.  R 5 00 

Vollmer,  Airs.  Bertha 10  00 

Voris,  Air.  & Airs.  J.  H i 00 

Walbaum,  Aliss  E.  C 10  00 

Warren,  Elizabeth  & Jean..  75 

AVarren,  Airs.  Henry  Alather  10  00 

A\  arren,  W'm.  C.  & Caroline 

C 20  00 

Watkin,  Aliss  Alarguerite  I.  2 50 

Watson,  Airs.,  (For  fruit 

for  the  children)  3 00 

W'atts,  Charles  .A 10  00 

Watts,  Airs.  AL  Estelle  Bride  10  00 

Webster,  Airs.  Jane  L 10  00 

Weeks,  Aliss  i 00 

Wells.  Aliss I 00 

W'han,  S.  W 25  00 

Whelen,  Airs.  H.  G 5 00 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Oo 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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\Vhelen,  Miss  Mary  It 3 oo 

Whitaker,  Mrs.  Mary  lo  oo 

Wliitconih,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  lo  oo 

White,  Josiah  lOO  oo 

White,  Mrs.  Samuel  Stock- 
ton,  Jr.  (For  summer 

work ) 5 00 

Whiteman,  J.  G t oo 

Wliitney,  Mrs.  James  S.  . . lo  oo 

Wliitney,  James  S 5 00 

Whitney,  \Irs.  W.  Beaumont  5 oc 

Wickersham,  Miss  H.  B,  . . i oo 

Widemann,  Adolph  i oo 

Wig-gins,  Jolin  R 5000 

Wilhraham,  Airs.  John  S. . . 5 00 

Wilford.  Mrs.  Fvelyn  S....  100  00 

Wilkins.  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Jr 10  00 

Williams,  Airs.  Charles,  “In 
Memory  of  Wm.  Biddle 

Williams”  5 00 

Williams,  Airs.  David  E 3 00 

W'illiams,  Airs.  George  ....  5 00 

Williams,  Airs.  Robert  Martin  25  00 

Willson,  Airs.  Dorothea  W.  . 5 00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  G.  Scaring. ...  10  00 

W'ilson,  Mrs.  J.  1).  & Aliss 

AI.  G.  Perry 3 00 

Winsor,  Airs.  James  D 5 00 


PROCEEDS  01-  FAIRS,  E 

Proceeds  of  the  .Annual  Char- 
ity Ball  (which  includes  the 


following  contributions)  $1,850  20 

Abraham,  Mrs.  D.  C 2 00 

.-Adams,  Mrs.  Alary  C 2 00 

Ahrens,  Adolph,  Jr 5 00 

Barker.  Airs.  .Alfred  5 00 

Barker.  Airs.  James  5 00 

Bartlett.  Robert  W 2 00 

Bates  & Company 3 00 

Belmont,  Airs.  E.  .A 5 00 

Binns,  W.  II 5 00 

Boyd,  W.  J I 00 

Bremer,  Airs.  Howard  B...  5 00 

Carman,  Airs.  L.  A i 00 

Casanave,  J.  II 5 00 

Chapman,  Airs.  \AA  R.,  Jr...  5 00 

Clopton,  Airs.  Wm 2 00 

Colfelt,  Mrs.  II.  P 5 00 

Collected  on  Boardwalk....  4 75 

Collier,  Airs.  Clarence  Bisp- 

ham  5 00 

Crawford.  Aliss  .A i 00 

Cuskaden,  Airs.  .A.  Al 2 00 

Dowling,  Airs.  Alarv  A i 00 

Ellison,  Airs.  Wm.  R 3 00 

Fulmer.  Airs.  Elsa  P 5 00 


Winsor,  Mrs.  James  D.,  Jr.  10  00 

Winsor,  Airs.  William  D.  ..  25  00 

Wister,  Miss  H.  L 10  00 

Wittman,  Air.  & Airs.  Joseph 

P 10  00 

\\-'’oehken,  Airs.  .Aug 15  00 

Wolf,  .Albert  10  00 

Wood,  B.  II 10  oc 

Wood,  Airs.  C.  AI 50  00 

Wood,  Airs.  Charles  Alartin  100  00 

Wood,  John  llarrah  & Georgi- 

ana 100  00 

Woodhouse,  Airs.  Samuel  I-'..  10  00 

Woolston,  Airs.  Joseph  L. ..  50  00 

Wright,  Aliss  Hannah  Cres- 

son  2 00 

Wright,  Airs.  Alinturn  T.  . . 25  00 

Wright,  Airs.  Wm.  Redwood  5 00 

Wrigley,  Airs.  Clarence,  (for 

winter  work)  10  00 

“XYZ-G”  10  00 

“XYZ”  20  00 

A’arnall,  Airs.  Charlton  ....  25  00 

AYung,  Airs.  Charles  Alorris  20  00 

AYung,  Airs.  Geffroy  D 2 00 

Young,  Airs.  Randolph  Sailer  5 00 

AWungman,  Airs.  Alaurice  D.  10  00 

ITERT.AINAIENTS,  ETC. 

Gregory,  D.  F.  S 2 00 

Harcourt,  Airs.  Ralph i 00 

Lee.  Aliss  Annie  2 00 

Loeh,  Airs.  F.  A 5 00 

AIc.Allister,  Richard  5 00 

AIcDonogh,  Airs.  F 3 00 

AIcAIichacl,  C.  Emory  5 00 

AlacLeod,  Airs.  Norman  . . 50  00 

Penrose,  Airs.  J.  N 2 00 

Rauffenhart,  Aliss  Valeria 

AI 2 00 

Richardson,  Airs.  S.  Bartram  5 00 

Sailor,  J.  AI i 00 

Sauter,  Airs.  \\'m.  F 10  00 

Schmidt,  Airs 5 00 

Seger,  Charles  5 00 

Senseman,  Airs.  Wilson  ....  5 00 

Shinn,  Aliss  I')niily  G 2 00 

Shock,  Aliss  Katherine  J...  i 00 
Silverman,  Mrs.  David  L...  5 00 

Snellenhurg,  Airs.  Joseph  N.  5 00 

Sooy,  E.  C 2 00 

Starr,  Airs.  Jesse  W.,  3rd  ..  5 00 

Stevenson,  Aliss  A.  R.  (Col- 
lected by)  7 25 

.Stickney,  Dr.  Otis  D 2 00 

Swoyer,  Airs.  Joseph  D 10  00 
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Vare,  Mrs.  Geo.  A 5 oo 

\\'ebb,  Mrs.  Charles  J 5 oo 

Whitney,  iMrs.  Joseph  C. ..  5 oo 

Wilson,  Mrs.  F.  E i 00 

Wilson.  Mrs.  James  5 00 

M'ister,  Mr.  & Mrs.  L.  Cas- 
par   5 00 

Young,  Mr.  & Mrs.  D.  C.  . . i 00 

Proceeds  of  Fair  given  by 
Eleanor  Sharpless  and  Mar- 
garet Nelson  c;  00 


Proceeds  of  Fair  given  on  the 
Beach  by  seven  little  girls  : 

Fillen  Cook,  Helen  Kemon. 

Elizabeth  Bacharach,  Esther 
Barrett,  Katherine  Mans- 
field, Dorothy  Brown,  Ylar- 

jorie  Brown  18  00 

Proceeds  of  play  given  by: 

Betty  Greenwood,  Ernestine 
Greenwood,  Virginia  Paul. 

at  loi  Frankfort  Ave 5-29 

Proceeds  of  Vaudeville  Show 
given  at  Hotel  Chelsea  by  : 

Alice  Steinhart,  Frank 
Steinhart,  Suzanne  Mc- 
Feeley,^  Mary  Bell  Gill,  Viv- 
ian Kennerly,  Clara  Ditt- 
gen,  Mildred  Gill,  William 

B.  Severn,  Jr 30  00 

Proceeds  of  “A  Great  Show" 
given  by  Loma  and  Olga 
Francis  at  their  home,  no 
S.  Frankfort  Ave.,  assisted 
by  Dorothy  \"ila,  Loma 
Mackey,  Rebecca  Bieber- 

inann,  Edward  Biebermann  2 32 

Proceeds  of  a "Bazaar”  held 
at  208  S.  Rhode  Island 

.\ve„  by  Elizabeth  Bacha- 
rach, Jean  Rinehart, 

Majorie  Goldsmith,  Ruth 
Ihpper,  Leane  Zngsmith, 

Flossie  Bacharach,  Ellen 

Cock  4 30  00 

Proceeds  from  “Sand  Pie 


Sale”  held  on  beach  in  front 
of  the  residence  of  Mrs. 

F.  W.  Morris,  assisted  by 
Airs.  F.  W.  Morris,  Jr„ 

Miss  A'largaret  E.  Morris, 

Airs.  T.  E.  Baird,  Jr„  Airs. 

W.  C.  Janney,  Aliss  E.  V. 

AlcVey,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Collier, 

Airs.  A.  P.  Alorris,  Airs. 

R.  H.  Alorris,  Aliss  Eliza- 
beth H.  Alorris,  Airs.  Trasel, 

Airs.  Phillips,  and  many  of 
children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood   310  00 

.Additional  proceeds  from 
“Sand  Pie  Sale”  held  at 
residence  of  Airs.  F.  W. 

Alorris  , 5 00 

Proceeds  of  a “Fair”  given 
by  the  following  children : 

Helen  &r  Florence  Alichell, 

Aladeline  & Beta  (tHI, 

Christine  Baird  Humph- 
reys, Evelyn  Yerkes,  Paul- 
ine Horstmann,  Robert 
Daffron,  Nancy  Knowles.  . 27  00 

Proceeds  of  a play  acted 
by  the  following  children : 

Alarie  Spohn,  Edwin  Spohn, 


Elizabeth  E.  Alorris,  Fred- 
erick AV.  Alorris,  3rd i 00 

Proceeds  of  a “Fair”  held  by 
Evelyn  Green,  Katherine 
Hubbs,  Grace  Hubbs  ....  10  00 

Proceeds  of  a “Show”  given 
by  Aliss  .Annette  Fried- 
berger  Eshner  2 10 


Proceeds  of  a “Fair”  given 
by  the  “K.  K.”  Club  of 
Villa  Nova:  Aliss  Ottilie 

Morris,  Pres. ; Aliss  Pris- 
cilla Alorris,  V.  P.  & Sec. : 

Aliss  Dorothea  Alorris 
Baird,  Alaster  P.  Hollings- 
worth Alorris,  Jr.,  Aliss 
Lydia  Levis  Alorris  35  00 
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The  Managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  dona- 
tions other  than  money,  from 


Aberdeen,  Tlie,  4 bathing  suits. 

Adams,  Mr.  W.  Edwin,  1 croquet  set. 

Adler,  Dr.  Lewis  ! 1.,  i leather  pole.  2 
tennis  racquets  and  ball. 

Ames,  Mr.  E.dward  C.,  i large  partly 
worn  rolling  chair. 

Anonymous,  3 liathing  suits. 

A Farmer  Friend,  18  baskets  of  ripe 
tomatoes. 

Bain.  i\lrs.  Henry,  Jr.,  music  bo.x,  post 
card  album. 

Bailey,  Mrs.,  i jjartly  worn  sweater, 

2 bathing  suits,  shoes  and  boys’  cloth- 
ing. 

Bassett,  Mr.  J.  iMurrav.  a very  large 
box  of  beautiful  gladiolas. 

Bassett,  Mr.  J.  Murray,  2 large  bo.xes 
of  gladiolas.  .Additional 

Barker,  Air.  James,  2 skate  mobiles. 

Baron,  Airs.  S.,  i lot  of  books. 

Barron,  ATiss  Julia,  crackers. 

Barton,  Air.  .Alfred  1..  many  very  nice 
magazines. 

Bartlett,  Air.  Win.  11.,  an  ambulance 
horse  for  the  summer. 

Bauer,  Air.  J.  Al.,  a lar.gc  box  of  partly 
worn  clothing. 

Bates  & Co.,  keeping  the  C.  S.  S.  11. 
time  pieces  in  repair. 

Beaumont,  Alastcr  Wm.  Sheridan,  36 
Christmas  stockings,  i horse  & 
wagon. 

Bennett,  Airs.  Wm.  11.,  a beautiful 
Florentine  Plaque  “.A  Bambino.” 

Bennett,  Airs.  AVm.  11.,  a I'lorcntinc 
Plaque  for  the  Hall  and  many  plants 
and  cut  flowers  for  Easter. 

Bennett,  Airs.  Wm.  TL,  potted  plants, 
many  cut  flowers  and  all  Christmas 
decorations  for  House. 

Biddle.  Airs.  James  S.,  i partly  worn 
child’s  bathing  suit. 

Binswan.ger,  Airs.  B.,  a bundle  of  cloth- 
ing, 5 bathing  suits  and  two  pairs  of 
shoes. 

Bonsor,  Airs.  Chas.  1'..  2 chests  of  tea. 

Bowen,  Airs.  Laura,  a box  of  fla.gs,  one 
for  every  child. 

Brigbtcm  Hotel,  2 dozen  china  bowls, 

I pr.  partly  worn  curtains. 

Bright,  Air.  F.  W.,  2 baskets  of  Bart- 
lett pears. 

Brooks,  Aliss  Ak,  2 dressed  dcjlls. 

Brooks,  Aliss  AL,  4 dolls.  ' 
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Bookmyer,  Airs.  Edwin  A.,  i single 
bed,  mattress  and  pillow. 

Bookmyer,  Airs.  Erl  win  A.,  5 books  for 
children,  a bundle  of  partly  worn 
clothing. 

Bookmyer,  Edwin  .A.,  a brass  bed,  mat- 
tress, springs,  pictures,  porch  set  & 
toys. 

Buckman,  Airs.  Beatrice  K.  J.,  6 Christ- 
mas stockings. 

Burt,  Aliss  Al.  Theodora,  toys  for  lit- 
tle bo)s  and  girls  of  WAard  IV.  A 
treat  of  fruit  for  all  bed  patients. 

Burt,  Aliss  AL  Theodora,  three  beauti- 
ful paintings  for  Ward  1 A^,  valued  at 
$1,500,00. 

Carpenter,  Airs.,  a bundle  of  second 
hand  clothing. 

Chelsea  Baptist  Church,  i basket  of 
apples,  I basket  of  potatoes. 

Chelsea  Drug  Shop,  a cpiantity  of 
bathing  caps  and  shoes  and  dark 
glasses. 

Chermont,  Air.,  a porch  swing  and  awn- 
ing. 

Chermont,  Airs.,  4 jars  of  delicious 
wine  jelly. 

Children’s  Sewing  Class  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Phila.,  6 dresses,  20  aprons 
and  face  cloths  for  children. 

Claxton,  Airs.  J.  W.,  12  night  gowns. 

Cohen,  Airs.,  partly  worn  toys. 

Cooper,  Airs.  IL,  some  Easter  eggs  for 
children. 

Corcoran,  Airs.  W.  D..  a partly  worn 
porch  hammock,  a package  of  scrap 
books. 

Friend,  .A.  provided  the  Easter  dinner 
and  a panorama  egg  for  everyone  in 
Blouse. 

Cromie,  Airs.  Geo.  IL.  8 nice  books. 

Cromie,  Air.  (dco.  H.,  i large  boy’s 
sweater,  stockings,  box  of  blocks  and 
wagon. 

Cross,  Rev.  Thomas  T.,  a large  candy 
cane  for  every  child. 

Dalman,  Airs.  H.,  a bundle  of  partly 
worn  clothing. 

Dana,  Aliss  C.,  4 scrap  books. 

Darmon,  Airs.,  a basket  of  partly  worn 
clothin.g  and  toys. 

Degerbergh,  Aliss,  a large  bundle  of 
magazines. 


DeWindt,  Miss  E.  C.,  many  Christmas 
post  cards. 

Dineen,  Miss  Nan,  i doll,  i box  dishes, 

I doll’s  toilet  set, 

Doolittle,  Miss,  a large  box  of  partly 
worn  books, 

Dougherty,  Mrs,  W.  R.,  second  hand 
clothing. 

Doran,  Mr.  Owen,  i box  of  candy. 

Dunn,  Miss  M.  L.,  a very  pretty  scrap 
book,  made  by  a little  boy  from  the 
S.  S.  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Ardmore. 

Earnshaw,  Mrs.  Boulton,  a box  of 
partly  worn  bathing  suits  and  un- 
derclothing. 

Eckfeldt,  Christine  and  Theo.,  2 post 
card  albums.  Mutt  & Jeff  album, 
toys  and  Irish  mail. 

Eckfeldt,  Christine  & Th  eo.,  a basket 
of  toys. 

Elkins,  Mrs.  Richard,  many  late  maga- 
zines. 

Engine  Cos.  No.  i & 2,  i large  can  of 
candy  canes. 

Eshbach,  Mrs.  Helen  D.,  a Christmas 
greeting  on  a beautiful  card  for 
every  child  in  the  Children’s  House. 

Evans,  l\Irs.  E„  6 parti}'  worn  bath- 
ing suits. 

Fagan,  Aliss  Emma  Lowrey,  2 large  j 
scrap  books,  many  pretty  pictures. 

Fagan,  Miss  Emma  Lowrey,  New  i 
Year's  cards,  many  nice  books  for 
our  Children’s  Library. 

Fairbrothers,  Mrs.,  a large  package  of 
gladiolas. 

Fairbrothers,  Airs.,  3 beautiful  baskets 
of  roses. 

Fields.  Little  Alary,  a good  warm  cape, 
partly  worn. 

Fitler,  Alaster  Crossman,  3 magazines. 

Fitler,  Airs.,  a beautiful  doll  for  one 
of  the  little  patients. 

Fitler,  Airs.,  i pair  of  shoes,  2 suits 
of  underclothing,  4 outing  flannel 
night  gowns. 

Fitler,  Alaster  F.  C.,  i pair  of  shoes,  2 
dozen  jars  of  preserves  and  large 
bundle  of  late  magazines. 

Frankenburg,  Airs.  A.,  a small  box  of 
toys. 

Friend.  A.  a baby  coach. 

h'riend.  A,  i bathing  suit. 

Friend.  .A,  a lot  of  nice  second  hand 
clothing  and  toys. 


Fry,  Alaster  Gilbert  C„  a bathing  suit, 
post  cards  and  pins  with  roses  for 
each  child. 

Gallinger,  Mr.  Joseph,  i watermelon 
for  Wm.  Reeves. 

Gano,  Airs.  AI.  R.,  8 partly  worn  romp- 
ers, 2 prs.  of  shoes  and  2 dozen 
socks. 

Gano,  Alaster  Chas,  Wm„  partly  worn 
boys’  and  girls’  shoes,  and  bloom- 
ers. 

Gass,  Aliss  Louise,  a box  of  Christ- 
mas toy  candies  for  each  child. 
Gates,  Mrs.  Thos.,  i cot  and  mattress, 
many  nice  toys. 

Gibson,  V.  Y.,  member  of  the  Busy 
Bee  Branch  of  Ministering  Chil- 
dren’s League,  2 boxes  of  partly 
worn  clothing. 

Gilpin,  Mrs.,  i hanfl-n'iade  knitted 
sacque. 

Greene,  Miss  Evelyn,  a patrol  wa.gon, 
presents  for  large  girls  in  Dr.  Ben- 
nett’s Ward. 

Green,  Aliss  Lydia,  50  bibs. 

Griffith,  Airs.  R.  E.,  2 bathing  suits. 
Hagedorn,  Alaster,  bundle  of  toys. 
Hallender,  Dr.,  many  nice  toys. 
Hampton  Brothers,  we  wish  to  extend 
our  thanks  for  loaning  lumber  and 
setting  up  tables  for  a sale. 

Hanstein,  Air.  AI.,  28  pairs  of  new 
shoes. 

Harper,  Aliss  AI.  W„  3 partly  worn 
bathing  suits. 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Chas.  C.,  Jr.,  post 
cards,  two  dresses  and  two  coats. 
Harrison,  Alaster  Chas.  C.,  Jr.,  a treat 
of  ice  cream  for  350  children. 

Hart,  Airs.  H.  C.,  i cap. 

Hartshorne,  Airs.  F.  C.,  2 partly  worn 
bathing  suits. 

I Head,  AI.  \\  .,  a box  of  partly  worn 
clothing. 

I Heckscher,  Airs.  Ledyard,  a large  box 
of  partly  worn  shoes. 

Heckscher.  Airs.  Ledyard,  i large 
Teddy  Bear,  i rocking  horse,  many 
small  animals. 

Hemsley,  Airs.  Fred.,  Easter  baskets 
filled  with  Easter  eggs  for  every 
child,  nurse  and  servant  in  the 
House. 

Hemslev,  Airs.  Fred.,  rented  a piano 
for  the  summer. 

Hemsley.  Airs.  Fred.,  75  muslin  bed 
bags. 
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Heriiig’s  Shoe  Store,  300  small  flags 
on  pins,  4 large  desk  blotters,  12 
small  blotters. 

Hodgflon,  Mrs.,  a lot  of  toys. 

llodgdon,  Mrs.  Ci.  I'.,  2 baby  coaches. 

Homan,  Mr.  M.,  i six  pound  blue  fish. 

Horn,  Miss,  an  egg  bunt,  favors,  ice 
cream,  cake  and  candies. 

Howell,  Master  John  Lewis,  1 bicy- 
cle. 

lames,  Mrs.  L..  books  and  play  things. 

James  Brothers,  160  pound  boxes  of 
salt  water  taffy. 

Janney,  Mrs.  \Valter,  a number  of 
toys. 

Jolly,  Miss  Wade,  magazines  and 
bundle  of  children’s  clothing. 

Jones,  Miss  Anna,  i baby  high  chair, 
I low  chair  and  go-cart. 

Kent.  Mrs.  W.  C..  picture  cards. 

Kent,  M.,  scrap  book  pictures. 

Kessler.  Mr.  ('.ustave,  i bbl.  of  ap- 
ples, I crate  of  cranberries. 

Kessler,  kfr.  Gustave,  too  half-pound 
boxes  of  candy,  i crate  of  oranges. 

King's  Daughters  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  4 dozen  diapers. 

Kinsell,  Mr.,  3 hhls.  of  cantaloupes. 

Kirk,  Miss  Maliel,  a lot  of  nice  toys. 

Kirk  Miss  Mabel,  post  cards,  books 
and  toys. 

Kirk,  kfiss  Alabel,  partly  worn  chil- 
dren's hooks,  doll's  table  and  post 
cards. 

Kranich,  Mrs.,  i baby  coach,  i bundle 
of  partly  worn  clothing. 

Krouse,  Mrs.  Herman,  a large  basket 
of  apples. 

Lee  & Co.,  .\nnie,  Itaby's  caps  and 
hats. 

Lee.  Miss  Annie,  22  nice  warm  caps. 

Lceler,  Mrs.  Edward,  i package  of 
partly  worn  clothing. 

Loomis,  Mrs.  John,  new  toys  for  all 
the  children  in  the  wards. 

Lloyd,  kfiss  Helen  Douglass,  a number 
of  toys. 

I^uban,  Mrs.  .•\.,  many  toys. 

Lubin,  Mrs.  S„  a child’s  crib  and  mat- 
tress. 

Lowrey.  Mrs.,  3 pairs  of  shoes. 

Macho'ld,  Mrs.  Chas.  E.,  brass  bed, 
springs,  mattress,  express  wagon  and 
toys. 

Mac'hold,  Mrs.  Chas.  E.,  toys  and  part- 
ly worn  clothing. 


Mactier,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  3 scrap  books. 

Mair,  Mrs.  Geo.,  i writing  desk,  t 
cot. 

Martin,  Mrs.  C.  N.,  toys. 

Mason,  Mrs.  James  II.,  Jr.,  a great 
many  beautiful  flowers. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Joel,  2 baskets  of  to- 
matoes. 

Mason,  Miss  Maude,  a beautiful  fill- 
ed stocking  for  Christmas. 

Miskey,  Little  Miss  Katherine,  many 
toys,  dolls,  six  lovely  books  for 
children  in  bed. 

McCadden,  Mr.  Joseph  T.,  2 large 

bo.xes  containing  24  pieces  of  boys’ 
clothing. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  a large  box 
of  toys  for  Baby  Ward. 

AlcCormick,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  many  beauti- 
ful toys. 

McGlinn,  Miss  Alice,  doll  baby  coach 
and  toys. 

I McHarg,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  basket  of  toys 
and  magazines. 

Mcllvain,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  i bathing  suit. 

McMurtrie,  Mrs.,  i refrigerator,  i baby 
chair  and  can  for  bottles, 
j McNicliol,  Senator  las.  P.,  i large 
’ crate  of  pineapples. 

MaeVay,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  i bushel  of  hick- 
ory nuts,  I hammock,  i Indian  play 
and  14  partly  worn  books. 

Meyer,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  many  toys,  dolls, 
games  and  books. 

Mees,  Miss  Marie,  6 partly  worn  bath- 
ing suits,  dolls,  games,  toys  and 
hooks  for  Wards  I and  H. 
Middleton,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  a large  box 
of  cut  flowers. 

Miller.  Mrs.,  i partly  worn  crib,  coach 
and  a package  of  partly  worn  cloth- 
ing. 

Miller,  klrs.  S..  a lot  of  second-hand 
clothing. 

Alinnigerodi,  Virginia  and  Chas.,  8 
boys’  suits,  2 girls’  dresses. 
Moorhouse.  Mrs.  W.,  a large  box  of 
children’s  partly  worn  clothing. 
Morris,  Mrs.  F.  W..  partly  worn  toys. 
Muckenville,  Mrs.  Chas.  H.,  5 gallons 
of  tomato  soup. 

Needlework  Guild  of  .\merica — 
Absecon  Branch,  78  garments. 

Berlin  Branch,  56  garments. 

Fort  Washington  Branch,  37  gar- 
ments. 
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Fox  Chase  Branch,  54  garments. 
Glenside  Branch,  iii  articles. 

Hatboro  Branch,  133  garments. 
Haverford  Branch,  2 rompers,  10 
towels.  I face  cloth  and  12  night 
gowns. 

Jarrettown  Branch,  47  garments. 

Junior  Auxiliary  Branch,  2 Angora 
sweaters,  2 prs.  leggins,  2 caps  and 
two  prs.  of  mittens. 

Media  Branch,  150  garments. 
Overbrook  Branch,  60  nice  warm 
garments. 

Philadelphia  Branch,  31 1 garments.  | 
Toughkenamon  Branch,  232  gar- 
ments. 

Wyncote  Branch,  26  gingham  dresses 
for  little  girls. 

Neff,  Mr.  John  D.,  i sack  of  buck- 
wheat flour.  I 

Neff,  Miss  Marion,  i child’s  writing 
desk,  I rocking  chair,  table,  i toy 
trunk,  I toy  blackboard  and  bureau. 
Nevin,  Mrs.  W.  L„  2 pairs  of  sneak- 
ers, and  large  pkg.  of  lovely  toys. 

New  York  Soap  Works,  20  pieces  of 
Castile  Soap  wrapped  in  face  cloths. 
Newton,  Miss  Jennie,  a beautifully 
decorated  Easter  cake  for  boys  in  | 
Ward  III. 

O’Neill,  Mrs.  R.,  2 large  bundles  of 
partly  worn  clothing. 

Otf,  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  an  Indian  tent  or 
wigwam  and  nice  toys. 

Packard,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  i package  of 
partly  worn  clothing. 

Packard,  Little  Miss  Ann,  i doll, 
Pazmino,  Mrs.  E.  K..  a box  of  candies 
and  toys. 

Pazmino,  Mrs.  E.  K.,  a box  of  rib- 
bons, laces  and  several  under- 
garments. 

Pendleton,  Mrs.  Emily  B.,  2 partly  worn 
worn  dresses  and  one  pr.  of  rubber 
boots. 

Penddleton,  Mrs.  Emily,  2 partly  worn 
dresses,  2 petticoats,  3 pairs  of  stock- 
ings and  several  packages  of  partly 
worn  clothing. 

Peters,  Mrs.  Wm.,  bundle  of  clothing. 
Petry.  Master  Nicholas  A.,  a large 
package  of  late  magazines,  large 
box  of  toys,  games  and  books. 

Poth,  Master  Clark  and  Lesley,  a beau- 
tifully filled  easter  basket  for  each 
child. 


Putnam,  Miss  Amelia  Tower,  7 partly 
worn  bathing  suits. 

Price,  Miss  Blanche  A.,  5 dolls,  5 iron 
toys. 

Read,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  i air  cushion, 
j Reibenack,  IVIrs.  Alax,  a child’s  play 
house. 

Richmond,  Miss  Elizabeth,  3 dolls, 
books,  little  kimono  and  set  of 
blocks. 

Riddle,  Mrs.  Wm.,  a basket  of  16 
fresh  fish. 

Riddle,  Mrs.  Wm.,  many  partly  worn 
children’s  clothing,  shoes  and  linen. 
Ringgold,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  3 splendid  warm 
children's  coats,  i child’s  hat. 
Ringgold,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  a lot  of  very- 
nice  clothing  for  children. 

Riesman,  IMrs.  David,  a box  of  partly 
worn  toys  and  3 pairs  of  children’s 
shoes. 

Robinson.  Miss,  14  diapers. 

Rollman,  Airs.  H.  F.,  a bundle  of 
Couth's  Companions. 

Rondinella,  kliss  E.  F.,  i bathing  suit. 
Rothwell,  Misses  Edna  and  Helen,  2 
boxes  of  partly  worn  toys  and  books, 
and  many  post  cards. 

Sachs,  Mr.  A.  F.,  many  games,  toys 
and  books. 

Salotti  & Co.,  5 lbs.  of  candy  for  all 
the  children. 

Saturday  IMorning  School 

of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  r dress,  i 
apron,  2 bibs,  7 sacques,  2 afghans, 
10  prs.  slippers,  i pr.  socks,  2 shawls 
and  4 sweaters. 

Schaffer,  Mrs.  Harvey,  4 pulse  warm- 
ers, 3 dolls,  3 toy  dogs. 

Searles,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  a bundle  of  partly- 
worn  clothing. 

Selig,  Mrs.  Sol.,  a bundle  of  maga- 
zines. 

Severn,  ^Master  Wm.  B.,  Jr.,  an  ex- 
press wagon,  I Irish  mail,  many 
games,  toys  and  books. 

Seymore,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  many  beautiful 
cut  flowers,  roses  and  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Shaner,  Miss  Nellie  G.,  a large  box  of 
mint  candy  for  the  little  bed  pa- 
tients of  Wards  II  and  HI. 

Shields,  IMrs.  J.  R.,  books  and  toys. 
Shoemaker,  Airs.,  many^  Easter  toys. 
Sill,  Mrs.  M.,  I scrap  book. 

Sinnickson,  Miss  Priscilla,  a number 
of  very  nice  toys. 
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Smaltz,  Master  Leland,  several  very 
pretty  post  card  albums. 

Smith,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Jr.,  a beautifully 
decorated  Christmas  cake. 

Smith,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  books  and  toys. 

Smith,  Mrs.  L.  Heber,  ice  cream  treat 
to  all  bed  patients. 

Sommers,  Mrs.  Geo.  F.,  6 boxes  of 
honey. 

Sommers,  kTr,  Geo.  F.,  is  dozen  eggs 

Spackman,  Mrs.  L.  R,  a box  of  books’ 
games  and  toys. 

Squibb,  Mrs.,  toys,  baby  coach,  etc. 

Starr,  Mrs.  Georgia  E.,  4 prs.  second 
hand  shoes. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  a box  of  toys  for 
Christmas. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  partly  worn 
children’s  clothing. 

Strobeli,  Marion  tf.,  i pair  of  bathing 
shoes,  and  cap  and  bathing  suit. 

Sutphen,  Mrs.,  many  magazines. 

Swoyer.  Air.  and  Mrs.  James  1).,  a nice 
lot  of  Christmas  toys  and  filled 
stockings. 

Swoyer,  Airs.  James  D.,  2 boxes  of 
flowers. 

Tallman,  Airs.,  a box  of  parti v worn 
clothing  and  toys. 

Tarbell,  Airs.  Wm.,  2 packages  of 
Christmas  trimmings  and  toys. 

Tarbell,  Airs.,  many  pretty  toys  and 
books  for  children. 

Tarbell,  Airs.  W.  W.,  many  toys  and 
candies. 

Taubel,  Airs.  Ruth,  embroiderv  work 
for  6 girls  in  Ward  V.  Alanv  toys, 
etc. 

Thompson.  Airs.  AI.,  toys  and  candy. 

Teitjen,  Air.  and  Airs.,  100  toy  candies 
on  sticks. 

Tiny  Tots  of  the  Busy  Bee  Branch  of 
the  Alinistering  Children’s  League, 
Phila.,  Pa.,  a valuable  wheel  chair 
for  small  children. 

Townsend.  Airs.  Sarah,  i jar  of  pre- 
serves. 

Turner,  Airs.  J.  P.,  i crate  of  apples, 

I bill,  of  whole  wheat  flour  and 
chicken  dinner  for  House. 

Underwood  Tyiiewritcr  Co.,  type- 
writer loaned  for  wliole  year. 


Vandergrift,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  many  pretty 
cut  flowers. 

Van  Dusen,  Airs.  A.  S.,  i partly  worn 
bathing  suit. 

Viehe,  Airs.  Wm.,  i box  of  oranges 
and  candy. 

Viehe,  Airs.  Wm.,  84  rubber  balls. 
Watson,  Airs.  Richard,  $3  for  fruit. 
Weil,  Airs.,  mattress  and  partly  worn 
clothing. 

Weill,  Airs.  S.,  many  beautiful  toys 
for  all  the  bed  patients. 

Weiman,  Airs.,  26  outing  flannel  night 
gowns. 

Weiman,  Airs.  Joseph,  16  outing  flannel 
night  gowns. 

Wessels,  Airs.  C.  AT,  3 bed  quilts. 
Wheelosk,  Airs.  J.,  books  for  Ward  IV 
Girls,  4 prs.  bed  socks  and  i cap. 
Wheelock,  Airs.  J.,  2 knitted  horse 
lines,  I knitted  child’s  jacket,  i doll’s 
cap  and  box  of  candy. 

Wheelock,  Airs.  J.,  5 hand  made  caps, 
5 prs.  bedroom  slippers  and  many 
post  cards  and  candy. 

Wheelock,  Airs.  J.,  i box  of  candy,  i 
pr.  of  gloves,  4 hand-knitted  caps 
and  2 prs.  of  slippers. 

Whitlock,  Airs.  C.  P.,  shoes,  heavy 
underwear  and  seven  suits  nice  warm 
underwear, 
j White,  Alaster  R G.,  i Irish  Alail. 
White,  Airs.  R.  G..  baby  coach,  bath- 
ing slippers  and  suit. 

Wilson,  Mrs.,  toys  and  clothing. 

Winsor,  Master  James  D.,  Jr.,  i 
child’s  automobile. 

Winsor,  Airs.  J.  D.,  Jr.,  toys,  wear- 
ing apparel  and  bicycle. 

Winsor,  Airs.  J.  I).,  Jr.,  3 lovely 
dolls,  I toy  dog  and  i toy  duck. 
Woeliken,  Airs.  A.  W.,  3 large  chairs. 
Wood,  Airs.  C.  AI.,  i Irish  Mail. 
Wood.  Air.  J.  E.,  a nice  lot  of  cut 
flowers. 

Wyman,  Aliss  Alary  E.,  candy  and  toys, 
i A’oting,  Airs.,  a large  bundle  of  partly 
worn  bathing  suits. 

Zugsmith,  Junior  and  Leane,  2 large 
boxes  of  partly  worn  toys. 
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OFF  FOR  AN  automobile  RIDE — A BERGDOLL  TREAT. 


The  Managers  desire  specially  to  thank  Mr.  Ingersoll,  train 
dispatcher  at  the  Reading  Station,  for  the  very  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  our  children. 

They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  generosity  of  the  Coast  Tele- 
phone Company  in  giving  free  service  for  the  year. 

They  desire  also  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
shown  the  children,  when  taking  their  outings  on  the  Boardwalk, 
by  many  storekeepers,  owners  of  amusement  places  and  strangers. 
Mr.  Young,  owner  of  Young’s  Million  Dollar  Pier,  entertained  our 
children  several  times  during  the  summer. 

Managers  of  the  Central  Moving  Picture  Theatre  entertained 

The  Bergdoll  Taxicab  Company  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Cohen,  gave  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  nearly  two  hundred 
of  our  children  by  giving  them  an  automobile  ride  through  the  town 
and  out  into  the  countna 
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ORIGIN  AND  OBJECT 

OF  THE 


> i 

II 


children’s  sea-shore  house, 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Ihis  institution,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  was  j 
opened  in  a small  cottage  in  1872,  and  incorporated  as  the  “Children's 
Sea-Shore  House  at  Atlantic  Citv  for  Invalid  Children,”  February, 
1873.  In  July  of  the  same  year  it  was  reopened  in  a fine  building  ^ 
erected  for  it  at  the  sea  end  of  Ohio  Avenue,  accommodating  forty-  E 
five  children.  As  the  work  grew  during  the  succeeding  twenty-eight  ,E 
years  the  capacity  of  the  institution  was  increased  until  there  was  [, 
room  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  mothers  and  children.  In  1902  j 
the  old  buildings  were  abandoned  and  the  institution  was  removed  to  ^ j 
its  present  location  on  the  beach  between  Annapolis  and  Richmond  ( 
Avenues.  The  new  buildings  were  occupied  for  the  first  time  July  ist.  : j 
In  them  and  the  Boys’  Camp  there  are  now  ample  accommodations  for  , 
over  four  hundred  mothers  and  children,  and  without  great  expense  | 
these  accommodations  can  be  largely  increased.  : 


The  object  of  the  corporation  is  to  maintain,  at  the  sea-shore,  an  ■ 
institution  in  which  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  sufifering  from  non- 
contagious  diseases  or  debility  incident  to  the  hot  weather  and  a crowd- 
ed city,  may  have  good  nursing  and  medical  care,  without  regard  to^j 
creed,  color  or  nationality.  It  is  now  open  throughout  the  year.  j 

Children  over  three  years  of  age  are  cared  for  by  competent  nurses 
in  the  large,  airy  wards  of  the  main  building,  and,  in  order  that  those  ^ 
too  young  to  be  separated  from  their  mothers  may  also  be  admitted, 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  mothers  close  to  the  beach.  A room 
in  them  is  assigned  to  each  mother  with  a sick  infant.  ,She  may  also  have  ( 
one  or  more  other  children  with  her,  and  have  for  herself  and  them  1 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  room,  taking  care  of  it  and  her  children,  but  i 
having  her  meals  provided  for  her  in  the  main  building.  A separate 
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ward  located  immediately  on  the  beach  is  used  for  sick  infants  without 
their  mothers  and  for  very  serious  cases  needing  close  attention.  In 
it,  the  mothers  still  have  the  care  of  their  sick  infants,  but  their  treat- 
ment is  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  a trained  nurse. 

The  provision  for  mothers  and  sick  infants  is  for  the  summer  only. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  care  of  girls  too  old  to 
be  subjected  to  the  restraint  necessarily  imposed  upon  younger  chil- 
dren. A large  building  has  been  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  a special 
matron  has  charge  of  the  girls  and  devotes  all  her  time  to  their  wel- 
fare and  happiness. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  admission  in  summer  of 
large  groups  of  children  at  a time,  in  order  that  city  institutions  for 
children  may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  collectively  a little  outing 
by  the  sea  to  their  delicate  inmates.  A Sea-side  Camp  for  lads  between 
tv.'elve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  was,  in  1897,  established  in  connection 
with  the  institution,  and  continues  to  be  an  important  branch  of  its 
Slimmer  work. 

Since  this  institution  was  hrst  opened,  other  most  e.xcellent  or- 
ganizations, with  kindred  objects,  have  been  formed  in  Philadelphia. 
Each  has  its  special  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  Children  s Sea-Shore 
House  differs  from  most  of  the  others  in  the  provision  which  it  makes 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  injured.  It  has  many  of  the  appliance‘s 
and  the  organization  of  a hospital.  A large  number  of  its  beneficiaries 
are  children  from  the  city  hospitals  who  still  need  medical  and  surgi- 
cal care.  Many  others  are  sick  children  from  their  own  little  homes. 
Among  the  first  patients  admitted  to  the  Institution  at  its  inception 
( 1872)  \vere  the  hospital  children  suffering  from  tubercular  diseases  of 
the  bones,  glands  and  joints.  The  wonderful  improvement  wrought  in 
such  cases  by  the  sea  air  led  to  a steadily  increasing  demand  for  their 
admission,  and  now  throughout  the  year  eighty-four  beds  are  set  apart 
for  their  care  and  treatment. 

Circulars  giving  the  mode  of  making  application  for  admission 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Physician-in-charge  at  the  institution  and 
from  the  Examining  Physicians. 

The  House  is  on  the  beach  at  Annapolis  Avenue,  and  is  open  to 
visitors  daily  after  10.30  o’clock. 

Contributions  tozvard  defraying  the  expenses  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  may  be  sent  to  the  Physician-in-charge  or  to  any  of  the  Managers 
in  Philadelphia.  $40,000  is  needed  annually  for  maintenance. 
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INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 

ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 

To  THE 

CHILDREN’S  SEA-SHORE  HOUSE. 


Communications,  All  correspondence  relating  to  the  admission 
and  discharge  of  patients  should  be  addressed  to  the  BUREAU  OF 
ADMISSIONS,  Children’s  Seashore  House,  Annapolis  Avenue,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  and  not  to  any  officer  or  employee. 

_ The  Institution  is  open  throughout  the  year.  Its  summer  work 
begins  early  in  June. 

It  is  designed  for  the  care  of  young  invalids  of  both  sexes  with- 
out regard  to  creed,  color,  or  nationality. 

Any  boy  under  twelve*  or  girl  under  twenty,  suffering  from  a 
non-contagious  disease,  or  from  debility  incident  to  the  hot  weather 
can  be  admitted.  ’ 


Admission — Applications  for  admission  will  be  received  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Camden,  and  Trenton  by  the  Examining  Physicians  See 
the  separate  list.  & 


K . admitted  on  the  certificate  of  their  own  physician, 

but  this  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  a blank  furnished  by  the  Insti- 
tution. Blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request  accompanied  by  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  Each  blank  must  be  completely  filled  out. 


Ko  Patient  should  ever  Start  for  The  Children’s  Sea-Shore 
House  until  a permit  has  been  received  from  the  Physician- 
in-Charge.  Patients  are  admitted  in  turn  as  fast  as  possible  In  mid- 
summer tvyo  or  three  hundred  applicants  are  often  waiting  and  delays 
are  unavoidable.  •' 


The  Institution 

for  Boys. 


is  divided  into  three  departments,  and  a Camp 


First.  1 he  department  for  girls  between  twelve  and  twenty. 
These  will  be  under  the  care  of  a special  matron.  Every  application 
for  admission  to  this  branch  must  be  accompanied  by  a testimonial  of 
good  character. 


‘•"'Voy"  • cLmp admissio..  of  lads  between  twelve  and  sixteen  to  the 
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Second. — A department  for  children  under  twelve  without  their 
mothers. 

Third. — A department  for  sick  infants  under  three  and  a half 
years  of  age,  accompanied  by  their  mothers.  This  is  intended  only 
for  infants  who  are  sick ; and  a sick  mother  with  a well  infant,  or  a 
mother  whose  sick  child  is  over  three  and  a half  years,  cannot  be  ad= 
mitted.  But  a mother  with  a sick  infant  has  the  privilege  of  taking  with 
her  one  or  more  other  children,  even  though  they  may  not  be  sick. 
But  boys  over  eight  and  girls  over  fourteen  cannot  be  thus  admitted 
with  their  mothers,  and  no  mother  in  this  department  will  be  allowed 
to  have  during  her  stay  a child  in  any  other  department  except  the 
Camp.  The  above  limitations  are  strictly  observed.  Each  mother 
has  for  herself  and  children  the  exclusive  use  of  a room.  She  takes 
care  of  it  and  her  children,  but  has  her  own  and  their  meals  provided 
for  her.  Dining  and  sitting  rooms  and  bath-rooms  are  provided. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  mothers  who  furnish  a testimonial  of  good 
character  from  some  physician,  clergyman,  or  other  responsible  person, 
but  others  will  not  be  refused  admission  unless  they  are  known  to  be 
unworthy.  Only  very  neat  mothers  can  be  admitted. 

Fourth. — The  Boys’  Camp.  This  is  situated  some  distance  from 
the  Children’s  House,  and  is  intended  for  boys  between  twelve  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Only  boys  of  excellent  character,  and  who  are 
not  too  sickly  to  stand  the  little  exposure  of  tent  life,  can  be  admitted 
to  it.  Full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Camp  are  given  in  a special  cir- 
cular which  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  institution  for  it. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  care  of  very  sick 
infants  who  have  been  suddenly  taken  ill  and  require  immediate  re- 
moval from  the  city.  Such  cases  are  usually  admitted  within  a few 
hours  after  application  has  been  made  to  the  Examining  Physician. 
Communication  will  then  be  made  by  telegraph  or  telephone.  Applica- 
tions of  this  sort  must  come  through  an  Examining  Physician. 

The  charges  are  as  follows  : For  a girl  over  twelve,  in  the  first 

department,  or  a boy  in  Camp,  two  dollars  and  a half  a week. 

For  children  in  the  second  department,  without  their  mothers, 
or  an  infant  in  the  Baby’s  Ward  without  its  mother,  two  dollars  a week. 

For  a mother  and  one  child,  in  the  third  department,  three  dollars 
a week  for  the  two,  and  one  dollar  a week  for  each  additional  child. 

These  charges  include  board,  medicine,  and  medical  attendance 
in  all  cases,  and  nursing  and  laundry  work  in  the  first  and  second  de- 
partments. Mothers  do  their  own  washing.  A complete  laundry, 
with  stationary  tubs,  is  provided. 

Charges  are  payable  in  advance  on  arrival  at  the  institution. 
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Return  railroad  fare  must  also  always  be  deposited  on  arrival. 

Those  unable  to  pay  these  rates  will  often  be  admitted  at 
a reduced  rate  or  without  charge.  No  child  is  ever  refused  admis== 
sion  because  of  inability  to  pay.  But  such  cases  must,  at  the  time 
application  is  made,  satisfy  the  Managers  as  to  their  inability  to  pay 
the  regular  charges. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  chil- 
dren between  live  and  sixteen  years  of  age  can  obtain  tickets  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  cents  each  way  between  Atlantic  City  and  Philadel- 
phia. Children  under  five  do  not  require  tickets.  No  reduction  is 
ANY  longer  made  FOR  CHILDREN  OVER  SIXTEEN  OR  FOR  ADULTS.  The 
reduced  rates  are  granted  to  those  only  who  have  the  regularly  signed 
ticket  orders  of  the  institution,  one  of  which  is  sent  with  the  order  for 
admission  to  each  child  entitled  to  it. 

Parents  who  cannot  afiford  to  bring  their  children  to  the  institu- 
tion or  take  them  away,  can  often  have  them  cared  for  on  their  jour- 
ney for  a few  cents  over  the  actual  cost  of  railroad  tickets  by  a 
Children’s  House  attendant.  Parents  who  wish  to  make  use  of  this 
economy  should  say  so  in  making  application  for  the  admission  of 
their  children. 

The  length  of  time  patients  may  remain  in  the  institution  is 
determined  by  the  Physician-in-Charge,  in  accordance  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  As  it  often  does  not  exceed  ten  days,  vacancies  con- 
stantly occur,  and  are  at  once  filled  from  the  list  of  applicants  in  the 
order  of  application.  Cases  of  bone  and  gland  tuberculosis  requiring 
a long  stay  are  often  allowed  to  remain  many  weeks. 

Special  arrangements  can  be  made  early  in  the  season  with  the 
Physician-in-Charge  by  city  institutions  for  children,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  their  inmates  in  groups  of  sixty  or  less  at  one  time. 

Visitors  are  admitted  daily  between  10.30  a.  m.  and  5 o’clock  p.  m. 

Trolley  cars  on  Atlantic  Avenue  to  Ventnor  or  Longport  or  Jack- 
son  Avenue  pass  the  entrance  at  Annapolis  Avenue. 
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EXAMINING  PHYSICIANS. 


The  following  physicians  examine  children  for  admission  to  the  Institution 
without  charge. 

No  examinations  will  be  made  on  Sundays,  or  at  other  hours  than  those  given 
below. 


PHILADELPHIA-NORTH. 

The  Woman's  Hospital,  2137  North  College  Avenue. 

Dr.  Eleanor  C.  Jones,  Clinic  for  Diseases  of  Children, 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  10  a.  m.  to  ii  a.  m. 

B.  J.  Rudderow,  m,  d.,  280  S.  Twentieth  Street. 

Office  Hours:  until  10  a.  m.,  2 to  3 p.  m. 

E.  W.  Tully,  m.  d.,  2400  N.  Broad  Street. 

Office  Hours  : 8 to  10  a.  m.,  7 to  8 p.  m.,  except  Wednesday  evenings. 

Dispensary  of  St.  Christopher’s  Hospital  for  Children. 

Lawrence  and  Huntingdon  Streets.  Hours  : 2 to  4 p.  m. 

Marie  L.  Bauer,  m.  d.,  1613  Fairmount  Avenue. 

Office  Hours:  8 to  10  a.  m.,  5 to  7 p.  m. 

Children’s  Hospital  of  the  Mary  J.  Drexel  Home,  22d  Street  and  Girard  Ave 
Office  Hours:  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

S.  Rush  Ketcham,  m.  d.,  1708  Green  Street. 

Office  Hours:  until  10  a.  m. 


See  also  next  page. 
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EXAMINING  PHYSICIANS— 

PHILADELPHIA— SOUTH. 

Frances  C.  Van  Gasken,  m.  d.,  115  S.  Twenty-second  Street. 
Office  Hours  : 3 to  5 p.  m,,  except  Saturdays. 

8.30  to  10  a.  m.,  Saturdays. 

Ward  Brinton,  m.  d.,  1423  Spruce  Street. 

Office  Flours:  8.30  to  ii  a.  m.,  7 to  8 p.  m. 

Prof.  M.  H.  F'ussell.  M-  i>-,  2035  Walnut  Street. 

2 to  4 p.  M.  daily. 

Charles  M.  Montgomery,  m.  d.,  905  Pine  Street. 

Office  Hours:  Until  9.30  a.  m. 

manayunk. 

Prof.  M.  FI.  FussF.ll.  m.  d.,  421  Lyceum  Avenue,  Roxborough. 
Office  Hours:  F’ntil  9 a.  m. 

Edward  Z.  FIolt,  m.  d.,  4511  Baker  Street. 

Office  Flours : 8 to  9 a.  m.,  7 to  8 p.  m. 

GERMANTOWN 

A.  M.  Davis,  m.  d.,  25  Fligh  Street. 

Office  Hours:  Until  9.30  a.  m.,  2 to  3 and  7 to  8,30  p.  m. 

Robt.  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  m.  d.,  6008  Greene  Street,  Germantown. 
Office  Flour:  2 to  3 p.  m. 

TRENTON,  N.  J 

G FI.  Parker,  m.  d.,  420  East  State  Street.  Office  Hours:  2 to  4 p.  m. 

Geo.  N,  J.  Sommer,  m.  d.,  229  Perry  Street. 

Office  Flours:  i to  3 and  6.30  to  8 p.  m. 
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WARDS,  COTTAGES  AND  BEDS  HAVE  BEEN  ENDOWED 
AS  EOLLOWS  TO  APRIL  1st,  1914. 


WARDS 

The  Dr.  William  F.  Jenks  Ward 
Endowed  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Jenks. 


Dr.  William  H.  Bennett  Ward 
March  8,  1909 


Endowed 

Mrs.  Henry  Bain,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Blakiston 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Breintnall 
Mrs.  A.  Ogden  Dayton 
]\Ir.  A.  W.  Disston 
Mr.  Frank  Disston 
A Friend 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Firth 


by  Contributions  from 

Mrs.  Fred  Hemsley 
Mrs.  Wni.  F.  Jenks 
Mrs.  H.  Spencer  Eneas 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Porter,  Jr. 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Matthew  Semple 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Sibley 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Williams 


COTTAGES 


Date  of 
Endowment 

By  Whom 
Endowed 

Inscription 
on  Tablet 

April  21,  1902 

Miss  Ellen  Drexel  Paul 

In  Eoving  Memory  of 
My  Mother 

Frances  Drexel  Paul 

July  2,  1902 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Austin 

In  Memory  of 
Eorraine  Austin 

April  18,  1903 

Name  not  to  be  published 

Endowed  in  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Eeaming  McKnight 
of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey 

1903 

Endowed  in  Memory  of 

June  5,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Eowry  Sarah  K.  Davidson 


5^ 


1903 


Date  of 
Endowment 


By  Whom 
Endowed 


Inscription 
ON  Tablet 


D/ 

IEn'di 


Feb.  i6,  1904  Mrs.  William  D.  Winsor 


In  Memory  of 
Mary  B.  Thayer  Farnum 
April  2,  1903 


1511- 


June  2,  1904  Mr.  John  Gribbell 


In  Memory  of 
Charlotte  Blodget  Gribbell 

1904 


July  31,  1905  Miss  Ethel  Potts  Grey 


In  Memory  of 
Julia  H.  Potts  Grey 

1905 


April  12,  1907  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Morgan 


In  Loving  Memory  of 
Caroline  Atlee  Morgan 
1907 


July  2,  1907  Mrs.  Paul  Denckla  Mills 


In  Loving  Memory  of 
My  Little  Boy 
Paul  Denckla  Mills,  Jr. 

1907 


May  13,  1908  Misses  Martha  J.  and  Emma  Blakiston 


In  Memoriam 
Anna  J.  Houston 
Entered  into  Life 


August  25,  1906 

April  8,  1909 

The  M.  F.  Dorcas 

In  Memory  of 
Juliet  V.  Fries  White 
Endowed  b\'  Members  of  the 
M.  F.  Dorcas 
1909 

April  28,  1909 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bean 

In  Memory  of 
Emily  Stinson  Bean 
1909 

May  26,  1909 

Mr.  and  l\Irs.  Robt.  L Montgomery 

The  Hope  Montgomery  Room 
1909 

June  9,  1909 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Harris 

In  Loving  Remembrance  of 
My  F'ather 
Thomas  H.  Powers 
Endowed  by 
Mary  Powers  Harris 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

April  30,  1910 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Woolston 

William  H Jenks 

1910 

July  21,  1910 

An  Interested  Friend 

No  Name 

Date  of 
Endowment 

By  Whom 
Endowed 

Inscription 
ON  Tabtet 

|i9H-i9i2  The  M.  F.  Dorcas  Society 

In  Memory  of 
Mary  Gray  McCaddon 
Endowed  by  Members  of  the 

M.  F.  Dorcas 
1912 

lAug.  8,  1913 

Mrs.  Percy  H.  Clark  and 
Miss  Miriam  W.  Roberts 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Miriam  P.  Roberts 

1 

1913 
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Date  of 
Endowment 

BEDS 

By  Whom 
Endowed 

In.scription 
ON  Tabeet 

Aug.  30.  1890 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S Robinson 
of  Ivondon  and  Settle,  England 

Cecil 

Endowed  Bed 
1890 

May  9,  1891 

Miss  Mary  Hocldey 

Endowed  Bed 
1890 

April  26,  1893 

Miss  Annie  Wain 

Endowed  Bed 

1S93 

April  27,  1894 

Miss  Rebecca  Coxe 

The  Endowed  Bed  of 
St.  James  Industrial  School 
Philadelphia 
1894 

April  30,  1894 

From  funds  collected  by 
Miss  Annie  M.  McMurtrie 

The  Dieudonnee 
Endowed  Bed 
1894 

April  17,  1898 

Miss  Rebecca  Gibson 
Five  Beds 

In  Memory  of 
Rebecca  Gibson 
of  Philadelphia 
Five  Beds  in  this  House 
are  Forever  Endowed 

1904  j 

Dec.  23,  1898 
June  27,  1901 

Mrs.  Caroline  G.  Taitt 
Ten  Beds 

In  Memory  of 
John  T Taitt  1 

of  Philadelphia  j 

Ten  Beds  in  this  House 
are  Forever  Endowed 
1894 

May  9,  1899 

Ministering  Children’s  League 
P.  E.  Church  of  the  Nativity 
Through  Mi.ss  M.  L.  Roberts 

The  Ministering  Children’s  League 
P.  E.  Church  of  the  Nativity  | 
Philadelphia  ! 

Aug.  28,  1902 
March  19,  1903 
April  28,  1903 

Mr.  J.  Da  Costa  Newbold 

1903  i 

In  Loving  Memory  of  ' 

George  W.  Carpenter  Newbold 
This  Bed  has  been  i 

Perpetually  Endowed  ' 

Feb.  9,  1886  Feb.  12,  1901 

Nov.  10,  1902 

Mrs.  Fred.  Hemsley 

In  Loving  Memory  of  j 
Clara  Megarge  Gunimey  ! 
This  Bed  has  been  j 

Perpetually  Endowed 
1902  •’ 

Dec.  30  1902 
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In  Memory  of 
Aaron  Ogden  Dayton 
1902 

i 

Datk  of 

By  Whom 

iNSCRirTTON 

Endowment 

Endowed 

ON  Tablet 

Endowed 

June  4,  1903 

Mrs,  Annie  L.  Lowry 

In  Memory  of 
Mary  L.  Davidson 

The  Agnes  Pruyn  Bronson 

March  22,  1904 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Browne 

Endowed  Bed 

1904 

The  Katherine  Disston  Porter 

July  6,  1904 

Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Porter,  Jr. 

Endowed  Bed 

1904 

July  6,  1904  Mr.  Frank  Disston 


In  Memory  of 
Albert  H.  Disston 
This  Bed  is 
Forever  Endowed 

1904 


Aug.  15,  1904 

Mrs.  Henry  Bain,  Jr. 

Mary  S.  Disston 
This  Bed  is 
Forever  Endowed 
1904 

Oct.  12,  1904 

From  funds  collected  by 
Mrs.  William  H.  Bennett 

Ouisisana  Bed 
1904 

Mar.  30,  1905 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Morgan 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Caroline  Atlee  Morgan 

1905 

April  14,  1905 

Miss  Mary  S.  Williams 
Mrs.  Walter  Reed  Stenger 

The  Emma  E.  Williams 
Bed 

1905 

June  10,  1905 

Mrs.  Wm.  Clark  Dayton 

In  Memory  of 
Samuel  H.  Grey 

1905 

July  7,  1905 

Geo.  K.  Breintnall 

In  Memory  of 
Elizabeth  P.  Breintnall 

1905 

July  7,  1905 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Disston 

In  Memory  of 
Mary  Glenn 

1905 

Aug.  4,  1905 

The  Misses  Blanchard 

The  Holy  Trinity 
Bed 

Aug.  8,  1905 

From  funds  collected  by 
Mrs.  William  H.  Bennett 

‘‘Tobias”  Bed 
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Date  of 

By  Whom 

INSCRIPTION 

Endowment 

Endowed 

ON  Tablet 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
P.  Jenks  Smith 

Aug.  17,  1905 

and  His  Wife 

Mr.  Frank  Way  Smith  Rebecca  P.  Smith 

Two  Beds  These  Two  Beds  Have  Been  Perpetually 

Endowed  by  their  Son 
Frank  Way  Smith  1904 

Jan.  3r,  1906 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Spencer  Lucas 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
H.  Spencer  Lucas,  Jr. 

In  Loving  Memory  of  a 

March  26,  1906 

Baby  Boy 

July  22,  1905 

In  Memory  of 
Caroline  L.  Harding 

Aug  2,  1906 

Mrs.  A.  Maxwell  Sheppard 

and 

Mabel  E.  Harding 

1906 

In  Memory  of 
Catharine  K.  Shirls 

Aug  24,  1906 

Mrs.  Henry  Bain,  Jr. 

This  Bed  is  Perpetually 
Endowed 

1906 

Sept.  25,  1906 

Funds  collected  by 
Mrs.  William  H.  Bennett 

The  St.  Genevieve  Bed 

Jan.  7,  1907 

The  Pi  Sigma  Fraternity 

The  Pi  Sigma  Bed 
1907 

In  Memory  of 

Jan.  25,  1907 

Mrs.  Nathan  Y.  Worrall 

Courtney  Douglass  Worrall 

May  7,  1907 

Mrs.  William  D.  Grange 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
My  F'ather 
Herman  P.  Krerner 
This  Bed  is  Forever  Endowed 

1907 

May  23,  1907 

A Friend 

Drifton  Bed 
1907 

May  23,  1907 

A Friend 

Drifton  Bed 
1907 

Jtlay  23,  1907 

A F'rieud 

Drifton  Bed 
1907 

Jnue  3,  1907 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H Spencer  Lucas 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
George  Rodman  Lucas 

1907 
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Datb  of 
Endowment 

By  Whom 
Endowed 

INSCRIPTION 
ON  TaBDET 

Aug.  20,  1907 

Mr.  Frank  Disston 

In  Memory  of 
Horace  C.  Disston 
This  Bed  is  Forever  Endowed 

1907 

)ct.  9 1907  A Friend 

The  Mary  Frances  Fisher  Bed 
1907 

fune  I,  1908 

Miss  Mary  Hall 

X 

Endowed  in  Memory  of  a 
Member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew 
Mediator  Chapter,  526 
1908 

fune  27,  1908 

Mrs.  Alan  Houard  Reed 

In  Memory  of 
Alan  Houard  Reed 
This  Bed  is  Forever  Endowed 
1908 

luly  2,  1908 

Funds  collected  by 
Mrs.  Walter  L,.  Eustis 

The  Loving  Hearts  Bed 
Endowed  Through  the 
Generosity  of  Many  Friends 
Funds  Collected  by  A.  W.  E. 
1908 

'uly  2,  1908 

Miss  Alice  Grant 

In  Loving  Memory  of  My  Mother 
Cecelia  Vezin  Grant 
1908 

fuly  II,  1908 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Porter,  Jr. 

In  Memory  of 
Charles  A.  Porter 
1908 

Vug.  13,  1908 

Mrs.  James  L.  Miles 

In  Loving  Memory  of  My  Husband 
James  L.  Miles 
1908 

Vug.  19,  1908 

In 

Mrs.  Henry  Bam,  Jr. 

Loving  Memory  of  My  Grandfather 
Henry  Disston 
iqo8 

LUg.  22,  1908 

Mrs.  Robert  Martin  Williams  Williams  Endowed  Bed 

1908 

)ct.  30,  1908 

Mrs.  C.  George  Currie 

1908 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Caroline  Helmuth  Watts 
Jan.  29,  1865  Nov.  2S,  iqo8 

)ct.  II,  1908 

Miss  Phyllis  Moorhouse 

The 

Phyllis  Moorhouse 
Bed 
1908 
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Date  of 

E NDOWMENT 

By  Whom 
Endowed 

Inscription 
ON  Tabeet 

April  22,  1909 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Brown 

In  Memory  of 
Barclay  Brown 
1909 

April  24,  1909 

Pi  Sigma  Fraternity 

The  Second  Pi  Sigma  Bee 
1909 

April  28,  1909 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bean 

In  Memory  of 
Emily  Stinson  Bear 
1909 

June  26,  1909 

INIr.  Albert  11.  Disston 

The  Henry  Bain  Jr.,  Be' 

June  26,  1909 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Roberts 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Algeron  Brooke  Robert; 
1909 

July  19,  1909 

Mr  William  Disston 

The  Paidine  Disston  Bee 
1909 

Aug.  9,  1909 

Miss  E.  L.  F'agan 

In  Loving  Memor; 
The  Huddy  Bed 
1909 

Aug.  9,  1909 

Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Turner 

1909 

In  Memory  of 

William  Stanton  Turne 
1S60-1872 

Completed 
Sept.  15,  1909 

Guests,  Proprietors  and  Employes 
Haddon  Hall 

The  Haddon  Hall  Bei 
1909 

Nov.  30,  1909 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Kuhn 

In  Loving  Memory  0 
Henry  Bremer  Kuhn 
1909 

April  21,  1910 

A Friend 

July  2,  1910  Trustee 

Perpetually  Endowed 
in  Memory  of 
Laura  Hamelin  Taylo 
who  died 
Oct.  29,  1909 

July  19,  1910 

Albert  11.  Disston 

The  Frank  D.  Bain  Bed 

Sept.  19,  1910 

Funds  collected  by 
Mrs.  William  H.  Bennett 

The  Tiny  Tim  Cot 
God  Bless  us  Everyon  i 
1910 

Oct.  3,  1910  A Friend 


The 

William  George  Gerhard  Bei 
1910 
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Date  of 
Endowmbni 

By  Whom 
Endowed 

Inscription 
ON  Tablet 

_ Nov.  30,  1910 

e: 

“ Anonymous  ” 

To  the  Glory  of  God 
and  in  Loving  Memory  of 
Emma  H.  Reath 

Sometime  a Manager  of  this  Institution 
This  Bed  is  Forever  Endowed 
1910 

j: 

Feb.  5,  1911 

A Friend 

The 

John  Cadwalader,  3rd,  Bed 
1911 

March  20,  1911  Mrs.  James  Woods  Fry 

r; 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
My  Mother 
Mary  M.  Crawford 
This  Bed  is  Forever  Endowed 
April  3,  1911 

May  3,  1911 

In  Loving  Remembrance  of 
The  Every  Day  Kindness  Society  Elizabeth  Kempton  Stokes 

Dec.  5,  1889— Jan.  18,  1907 

1 

une  19,  1911 

William  B.  Severn 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
My  Father 
Benton  O.  Severn 
This  Bed  is  Forever  Endowed 

- uly  12,  1911 

An  Interested  Friend 

No  Name 

- uly  7,  1911 
i 

u 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Nevin 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Mary  Grace  Hall  Wright 
These  Two  Beds  have  Been 
Perpetually  Endowed  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Grace  Hall  Nevin 

7 uly  31,  1911 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 

To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in 
Loving  Memory  of 
Caroline  L.  and  Eliza  J.  Magee 
1911 

lept.  6,  1911 

Mrs.  George  K.  Breintnall 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Elizabeth  E.  Disston 

'cpt.  7,  1911 

- : 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Disston 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Hamilton  Disston 

t 

: ept.  8,  1911 

A 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Belmont 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Mary  Elizabeth  Belmont 
Age  7 years 
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Date  of 
Endowment 


By  Whom 
Endowed 


Inscription 
ON  Tablet 


Feb,  23,  1912 

“A  Friend  ” 

The  Frances  Fisher  Gerhard  Bed 
1912 

March  26,  1912 

1 Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bennett 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
My  Mother 

Ellen  Douglas  Carpenter 
1912 

April  8,  1912 

Mrs.  Earl  B.  Putnam 

To  the  Glory  of  God 
and  in  Loving  Memory  of 
Charlemagne  Tower 
1809—1889 

This  Bed  is  Endowed  by  his  Daughter 
Grace  W.  T.  Putnam 
Easter,  1912 

May  12,  1911 
April  26,  1912 

]\Irs.  Henry  J.  Kuhn 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Elizabeth  Frank  Bremer 
1912 

May  9,  1912 

“A  Friend 

The  Harry  Carlton  Hart  Bed 
1912 

June  27,  1912 

In  Memoriam 
Samuel  Levis  Robeson 
March  27,  1912 

Mrs.  Samuel  Levis  Robeson  

Louisa  E.  Robeson 

December  23,  1889 
Mrs.  Samuel  Levis  Robeson 

To  the  Glory  of  God 
and  in  Loving  Memory  of 
Amelia  Malvina  Bartle  Tower 

July  18,  1912 

Mrs.  Earl  B.  Putnam 

1819 — 1896 

This  Bed  is  Endowed  by  her  Daughter 
Grace  W.  T.  Putnam 
Christmas,  1912 

1912 


Aug.  2,  1912 
Dec.  II,  1912 


The  E;very-(lay 
Kimlness  Society 


Endowed  by  the  Every-day  Kindness  Society 
In  Loving  Renieinbrance  of 
Its  Eiarliest  Members 
John  Newman  Sumner 
Eniv.  Penna.  ’09 
1886 — 1910 
and 

.\nna  Passmore  Sumner 
Wellesley  ’12 
1889 — 1911 
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Pel 
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Date  of 
Endowment 

By  Whom 
Endowed 

Inscription 
on  Tablet 

Sept.  5,  1912 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Disston 

In  Memory  of 
Per  N.  Degerberg 
1912 

Oct.  7,  1912 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  M.  Fuller 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
William  A.  M.  Fuller 
March  7,  1827— Nov.  12,  1S89 
Endowed  by  his  Wife  and  Children 

Oct.  25,  1912 

Hon.  William  Riddle 

In  Memory  of 
Mary  A.  Riddle 
By  her  Son  Wm.  Riddle 
1912 

1911-1912  Through  funds  collected 

by  Mrs.  William  H.  Bennett 

The  Paul  Dombey  Cot 
1912 

“ What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying 
Sister  the  Whole  Day  Long?  ” 

Jan.  2,  1913  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Robeson 

A Daughter’s  Tribute 
Thomas  Bromley 
1811 — 1875 
Mary  J.  Bromley 
1822 — 1888 

Jan.  29,  1913 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Thomas  Edward  McVitty 
1S43— 1912 

Through  a legacy  of  A Generous  Benefactor  of  this  Institution 

Mrs.  Thos.  E.  McVitty  This  Bed  has  been  Endowed 

By  a Bequest  of  His  Wife 
Phoebe  Quinby  McVitty 

1913 

Feb.  4,  1913 

Anonymous  F'ive  Beds 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
A Devoted  Friend  of  the  Institution 
Five  Beds  in  this  Building 
Have  Been  Forever  Endowed 

1913 

In  Loving  Memory  of  our  Parents 

Feb.  19,  1913 

Misses  C.  H.  and  E.  L.  Fagan 

The  Fagan  Bed 

Easter,  1913 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

^pril  3>  '9*3  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Kuhn  Joseph  Albert  Bremer 

*913 


Date;  of  By  Whom 

Endowment  Endowed 

Inscription  | 

ON  Tablet  ! 

June  3.  1913 

Busy  Bee  Branch 
Ministering  Children’s 

IvCague 

Endowed  by  | 

The  Busy  Bee  Branch 
Philadelphia 
of  the 

Ministering  Children’s  League  i 

1913  i 

July  30,  1913  Legacy  of  Mary  Eliza- 
!>eth  Irwin 

Two  beds 

In  Loving  Memory  of  my  ; 

Father 

James  Irwin  ; 

This  bed  is  perpetually  i 

Endowed  ; 

In  Loving  Memory  of  my 
Mother 

Mary  Ann  Irwin 
This  bed  is  perpetually 
Endowed 

Aug.  14,  1913  Mrs  Fredericka  Crosman 
Fitlcr 

In  Loving  Memory 
of 

Josephine  Phillips  Fitler 
1H96 — I 00 I 
1913 

August  29,  1913  Mrs.  James  Woods  Fry 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
My  Father 

Matthew  H.  Crawford 
This  bed  is  forever  endowed 
August  29,  1913 

Septemljer  12,  1913.  Mrs.  IT.  Spencer 
Lucas 

In  Loving  Memory 
of 

H.  Spencer  Lucas 

1913 

Oct.  9,  1913  Mrs.  Frederick  Prime,  Jr. 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
My  Mother 

Laurette  de  Tousard  Coxe 
September  22,  1820 — December  29.  i88f 
And  my  Beloved  Children 
Laurette  Co.xe  Prime 
May  10,  1872 — August  29,  1873 
Frederick  Prime,  3d 
September  5,  1879 — December  17,  i88c 
This  bed  is  forever  endowed 

1913 

Dec.  24,  1913 

Legacy  of 
Sarah  H.  Porter 

Two  beds 

The  Margaret  McClure  Beds 
Endowed  by  a bequest  under  the  will 
of 

Sarah  H.  Porter 
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Date  of 
Endowment 

By  Whom 
Endowed 

Inscription 
ON  Tablet 

fan.  29,  1914 

Mr.  Chas.  LeB.  Homer 

In  Memory  of 
Thomas  B.  Homer 

1914 

?eb.  18,  1914 

Miss  Cora  R.  Hodges 

In  Memory  of 

^pril  15,  1914 

Miss  Sarah  Phillipps 

1914 

Vlarch  16,  1914 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Sparhawk 

Richard  Dale  Sparhawk 





September  21,  1913 
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PERPETUAL  ENDOWMENTS. 


$1000  Will  Endow  a Free  Bed. 

$1500  Will  Endow  a Cottage  Room,  providing  for  a mother 
and  one  or  more  children. 


A Contribution  of  $75  Will  Support  a Cottage,  and  $50  a 

Bed,  one  Season. 


SPECIAL  NEEDS. 

1st.  Our  Endowment  Fund  should  be  much  increased. 

2nd.  A New  Camp  for  Boys  is  needed.  The  present  site  is  only  loaned 
and  we  may  be  obliged  to  give  it  up  at  any  time  without 
much  notice. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  Managers  of  the  Children’s  Seashore  House  are  very  grate- 
ful for  the  large  help  they  have  received  through  entertainments 
organized  by  friends  of  the  Institution  in  its  behalf,  and  they  hope  that 
nothing  will  interfere  with  this  valuable  source  of  revenue.  They, 
however,  feel  that  it  is  fair  to  those  who  are  asked  to  purchase  tickets 
because  of  their  known  interest  in  the  Institution,  to  ask  all  who  con- 
template organizing  entertainments  for  our  benefit  to  first  secure  the 
endorsement  of  the  Executive  Committee  over  the  signature  of  the 
President.  This  will  be  most  cheerfully  given  in  every  proper  case  and 
should  be  printed  on  the  announcement  of  the  entertainment. 

This  request  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  entertain- 
ments have  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  from  which 
1 it  has  received  no  returns,  and  others  from  which  the  returns  have 
! been  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  known  to  have 
been  received.  Injudicious  expenditures  were  doubtless  the  cause  of 
these  results. 

The  Managers  must  continue  to  decline,  as  they  have  done  for 
' many  years,  all  offers  of  professionals  asking  from  fifty  to  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  their  entertainments. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST. 

Please  be  sure  to  use  the  EXACT  title  of  the  Institution. 
LEGACY  OF  MONEY 


I give  and  bequeath  unto  “The  Chiedren’s  Sea-Shore  House  at 
Atlantic  City  eor  Invalid  Children  ” (incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 

State  of  New  Jersey)  the  sum  of, 

to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  use  of  the  Institution. 

DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 


I give  and  bequeath  unto  “The  Children’s  Sea-Shore  House  at 
Atlantic  City  for  Invalid  Children  ’’  (incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey)  and  its  successors  (Acre  describe  the  property)  together  with 
the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple. 


Extract  from  Act  of  Assembly  Approved 
April  26,  1855 

No  estate,  real  or  personal,  shall  hereafter  be  bequeathed,  devised  or 
conveyed  to  any  body  politic,  or  to  any  person  in  trust  for  religious  or 
charitable  uses,  except  the  same  be  done  by  deed  or  will,  attested  by  two 
creditable,  and  at  the  time  disinterested,  witnesses  at  least  one  calendar  month 
before  the  decease  of  the  testator  or  alienor  ; and  all  dispositions  of  property 
contrary  hereto  shall  be  void,  and  go  to  the  residuary  legatee  or  devisee, 
next  of  kin,  or  heirs,  according  to  law. 

A recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  invalidates 
bequests  to  charitable  Institutions  if  there  is  any  oflScial  relation  whatever 
between  the  witnesses  to  the  will  and  the  Institutions  which  are  beneficiaries 
thereunder. 


Workmen’s 

Compulsory  Compensation 

System 


State  of  Washington 


A Proved  Failure 

— and  ■ ' ' 

A Business  Menace 


Review  by  an  Employer  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Industrial  Insurance  Commission. 

1.  The  creation  of  forty-seven  separate  and  distinct  com- 
pulsory employers  insurance  associations  to  guarantee  work- 
men’s compensation  is  a crime  against  business. 

2.  State  administered  Industrial  Insurance  is  an  injustice 
to  employers. 

3.  The  law  is  a breeder  of  accidents  and  unjust  to  workmen. 

4.  It  is  a tool  for  the  unscrupulous  politician  to  menace 
business. 

J.  V.  PATERSON,  President, 

Seattle  Construction  & Dry  Dock  Company, 

Seattle,  Washington. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPULSORY 
COMPENSATION 
SYSTEM 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


A PROVED  FAILURE 

AND 

A BUSINESS  MENACE 

Review  by  an  Employer  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Industrial  Insurance  Commission. 


1.  The  creation  of  forty-seven  separate  and  distinct  com- 
pulsory employers’  insurance  associations  to  guarantee  work- 
men’s compensation  is  a crime  against  business. 

2.  State  administered  Industrial  Insurance  is  an  injustice 
to  employers. 

3.  The  law  is  a breeder  of  accidents  and  unjust  to  workmen. 

4.  It  is  a tool  for  the  unscrupulous  politician  to  menace 
business. 


J.  V.  PATERSON,  President, 

Seattle  Construction  & Dry  Dock  Compaii}’, 
Seattle,  Washington. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  EMPLOYERS  OF  THE 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON: 

The  Industrial  Insurance  Department  introduced  their  First 
Annual  Report  with  the  assertion  that  our  State  Compensation 
and  Insurance  scheme  is  “An  unmistakable  and  epochal  triumph.” 

The  facts  and  statistics  compiled  in  this  voluminous  report  cov- 
ering five  hundred  sixteen  pages  considered  in  connection  with 
the  statistics  withheld  by  the  Commission,  which  we  shall  here- 
inafter set  forth,  prove  this  law  to  be  a monumental  mistake. 

This  clearly  defines  the  issue  which  is  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Washington  for  consideration. 

CHARGES  OF  FAILURE  AND  MENACE  ENUMERATED. 

As  President  of  the  Seattle  Construction  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, the  largest  ship-building  enterprise  in  the  Northwest,  and 
one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  also 
representing  many  other  employers  of  similar  convictions,  I deny 
the  conclusions  of  the  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  that 
“The  employers  of  the  State  of  Washington,  their  employees 
under  the  Act,  and  the  general  tax  payers,  are  so  nearly  unani- 
mously satisfied  with”  this  law  and  its  operation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I will  show  that — 

I.  The  creation  of  forty-seven  separate  and  distinct  compul- 
sory employers’  insurance  associations  to  guarantee  workmen’s 
compensation  is  a crime  against  business. 
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2.  State  administered  Industrial  Insurance  is  an  injustice  to 
employers. 

3.  The  law  is  a breeder  of  accidents  and  is  unjust  to  work- 
men. 

4.  It  is  a tool  for  unscrupulous  politicians  to  menace  business. 

THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION  VS.  PUNISHMENT. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  argument  to  substantiate  the  afore- 
said charges,  I wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  conditions 
which  existed  under  the  law  of  negligence  or  punishment.  The 
law  which  punishes  the  employer  or  employee  or  both  for  un- 
avoidable accidents  incident  to  every  employment  is  unjust. 

I thus  anticipate  the  usual  argument  that  the  employers  wish 
to  restore  old  conditions.  The  employers  on  the  contrary  wish  to 
secure  some  system  of  just  compensation.  They  are,  however, 
firmly  opposed  to  any  monopolistic  State  Industrial  Insurance 
scheme. 

PAST  HISTORY  FOR  PRESENT  REFERENCE. 

Prior  to  the  State  law  going  into  operation,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  which  drafted  it  took  issue  with  me  in  the  following 
letter : 

“ Employees'  Compensation  Commission. 

Buckley,  Wash.,  Jan.  nth,  1911. 

J.  V.  Paterson,  Esq., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Paterson  : 

I notice  by  last  evening's  .Seattle  Times  that  you  are  objecting 
to  the  proposed  Employers  Compensation  Bill  which  was  drafted 
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by  this  Commission  and  I believe  that  your  objections  come  from 
not  fully  understanding  the  bill. 

I am  sending  you  a copy  of  the  Commission’s  report  which  in- 
; eludes  the  bill,  and  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  marked  para- 
I graph  on  pages  6 and  7 and  the  marked  section  on  pages  12  and  13. 

I believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  burden  of  its  acci- 
; dents  should  fall  upon  the  industry  which  causes  them,  and  this 
being  the  case  you  must  certainly  be  willing  to  pay  for  such  acci- 
dents. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  accidents 
1 in  your  particular  class  of  business  only  and  not  a cent  more  or 
less.  You  would  have  complete  protection  against  any  claim  for 
personal  damage  to  one  of  your  workmen  and  would  be  saved 
from  that  part  of  your  present  state  and  county  taxes  which  is 
levied  to  pay  the  cost  (court)  of  the  personal  damage  suits  which 
now  fill  our  courts. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  marked  section  on  page  24  you  will  see 
one,  and  the  main  reason  why  the  premium  schedule  was  placed 
as  high  as  it  is.  If  the  industries  of  the  State  had  paid  into  the 
fund  according  to  this  bill  and  the  fund  had,  say,  $100,000.00,  or 
any  other  amount  on  hand,  there  might  be  a mine  disaster  which 
would  for  the  time  being  deplete  the  fund.  In  such  a case,  if  you 
killed  a man  at  your  plant  you  would  have  to  advance  the 
$4,000.00  which  the  bill  provides  in  such  cases.  You  could  do 
this  many  times  without  ruining  your  business,  but  there  are  many 
small  plants  m the  state  just  as  important  to  the  state,  according 
to  their  size,  as  your  plant  is,  that  would  find  it  impossible  to  pay 
such  an  amount  and  as  a result  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 
For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  the  premiums  paid  for  the 
first  16  months  be  large  enough  to  protect  the  small  operator  and 
create  a fund  large  enough  to  meet  anv  emergency. 
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I regret  very  much  that  this  Commission  was  not  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  proposed  bill  before  leading  employers  voiced  their  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  through  the  press. 

Any  press  statement  coming  from  a man  in  your  position  carries 
weight  with  it  and  I am  very  sorry  the  article  in  the  Times  was 
printed  at  this  time,  as  it  doubtless  will  do  harm. 


Mr.  Paul  E.  Page, 

Chairman,  Employees’  Compensation  Committee, 

Buckley,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  copy  of  the  Report  of  Commission  to  investigate  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  accidents,  was  received  by  me  two  or  three 
days  after  your  letter  of  the  nth  inst.  I am  unable  to  agree  with 
you  at  all.  The  bill  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and,  apart 
altogether  from  dislike  of  its  predatory  provisions,  I oppose  it 
as  a citizen.  The  trend  of  legislation  in  this  State  is  causing  dis- 
Cjuietude  of  mind  in  all  people  whose  patriotism  does  not  spell  ! 


personal  interest.  The  fact  that  a bill  of  this  kind  could  even  be  j 


prepared  and  seriously  discussed  in  this  community  is  an  evil  por- 
tent, for  the  deplorable  thing  is  that  men  of  your  standing  are 
blind  to  the  real  issues  of  such  repudiation  of  the  principles  of  the  ^ 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  : 

It  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  discuss  details  of  a bill  the  ' 
principles  of  which  are  in  violent  antagonism  to  freedom.  ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Washington 


Yours  truly. 


PAUL  E.  PAGE, 

Chairman.” 


The  reply : — 


Jan.  i6,  1911. 
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is  being  seriously  checked  owing  to  the  distrust  created  by  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  and  to  the  scheming  of  its  politicians.  The 
constitutional  checks  provided  in  almost  every  other  State  in  the 
Union  are  sadly  missed  here. 

Entei  prise  is  regarded  as  a prey.  It  would  almost  appear  that 
the  object  of  law  making  is  political  jobbery.  Any  intelligent 
student  of  the  past,  can  see  today  the  multiplying  of  the  signs 
which  have  always  preceded  the  destruction  of  free  institutions. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  V.  PATERSON." 

We  paid  our  assessments,  we  opened  our  plant  and  records  to 
the  Commission.  We  labored  to  comply  with  every  rule  and  regu- 
lation. After  fifteen  months’  practical  experience,  the  opinions  as 
embodied  in  the  foregoing  letter  are  confirmed. 

CHARGE  I.— THE  CREATION  OF  FORTY=SEVEN  SEPA= 
RATE  AND  DISTINCT  COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  ASSO= 
CIATIONS  GUARANTEEING  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSA= 
TION  IS  A CRIME  AGAINST  BUSINESS. 

AN  INSURANCE  SCHEME  WITHOUT  CAPITAL  OR 

SURPLUS. 

Under  our  law  the  State  of  Washington  does  not  insure  “Any- 
body or  anything.”  (Commission  report  1911,  page  48.) 

The  law  has  created  forty-seven  compulsory  insurance  associa- 
tions separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  The  funds  of  one 
class  cannot  be  used  or  diverted  to  another  class.  (Session  Laws 
1911,  Chapter  74,  Section  4.) 
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Tlie  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  misled  the  public  bv  pub- 
lishing the  combined  financial  statement  of  the  said  forty-seven 
separate  associations  as  if  they  were  only  one  institution;  evidently 
the  object  was  to  give  an  appearance  of  financial  stability  and 
soundness  to  this  alleged  insurance  scheme. 

The  law  requires  neither  cash  capital  nor  surplus,  and  neither 
financial  statement  nor  bond  from  the  employers  to  guarantee 
their  assessments  as  they  mature.  All  are  brought  under  the  State 
scheme.  The  careful  and  solvent  members  of  each  class  must  pay 
the  awards  to  workmen  of  irresponsible  and  insolvent  employers. 

FORCED  TO  INSURE  EIGHT  EXTREMELY  HAZARDOUS 

CLASSES. 

The  Seattle  Construction  and  Dry  Dock  Company  has  been 
arbitrarily  placed  in  eight  of  these  distinct  insurance  associations, 


the  same  being  as  follows  : 

War- 

No.  of 

rants  on 

Accidents 

Average 

Reported 

Reported. 

Class 

No.  of 

Accidents 

(No  Sta- 

No. 

Employees 

Certified 

tistics) 

General  Construction  

5 

10,001 

327 

Construction  power  plants,  rail- 

roads,  including  blasting,  etc.. 

0 

4,147 

145 

Ship  building  

9 

949 

43 

Lumber,  logging  and  mills 

10 

42,104 

2,748 

Dry  or  floating  dock  

12 

441 

17 

Electric  and  power  plant  operation. 

13 

1,004 

49 

Woodworking  plants 

29 

4,304 

207 

Metal  manufacturing  

34 

4,488 

226 

Total  number  

8 

08,158 

3,822 

7,032 

Estimated 

Total  of  all  classes  

48 

138,084 

5,921 

11,890 

Percentage  in  eight  classes: 
Employees  about  50%. 
Accidents  about  65%. 
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A HARSH  LAW  HARSHLY  ADMINISTERED. 


It  would  appear  sufficiently  harsh  to  burden  my  Company,  or 
other  employers  by  making  them  insure  one  class.  It  is  an  out- 
rage to  compel  one  Company  to  insure  eight  classes  for  every 
dollar  it  possesses. 


Consider  the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  performed  in 
these  eight  classes  of  industry.  They  are  all  extremely  hazard- 
ous. 


WHAT  WE  INSURE. 


The  construction  of  electric  light  power  systems,  railroad 
construction  (including  blasting),  the  erection  and  dismantling  of 
heavy  machinery,  ship  building,  the  construction  and  operation 
of  floating  or  dry  docks,  the  operation  of  electric  light  or 
power  systems,  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel,  the  operation 
of  foundries  and  boiler  shops,  logging  and  lumber  mills.  In 
so  doing,  we  are  constantly  facing  disasters  from  explosions  from 
boilers,  flywheels  and  dynamite,  collapse  of  structures,  ship  build- 
ing fatalities,  the  launching  of  vessels,  dry  or  floating  docks  bur- 
dened with  vessels  of  immense  tonnage,  conflagrations  during 
working  hours,  and  other  innumerable  catastrophes.  Any  such 
di.saster  would  bankrupt  a small  company  and  would  cripple  or 
destroy  a large  industry. 


COMPARISON  WITH  A LOCAL  MUTUAL  FIRE  ASSO= 

CIATION. 

Some  one  hundred  fifty  lumber  and  mill  owners  have  a mutual 
fire  insurance  association  in  this  State.  They  insure  each  other's 
plants,  but  they  prudently  limit  their  liabilit\-  to  $rooo  per  mem- 
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her  for  each  risk,  and  they  select  their  risks,  requiring  plants  of 
a certain  high  standard  and  owners  financially  safe  men. 

Suppose  such  an  association  were  to  be  compelled  by  the  State 
to  insure  every  mill,  no  matter  how  bad  the  risk,  or  reckless  or 
insolvent  the  owner,  and  suppose  there  was  no  limit  to  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  members  and  that  a State  Commission  would  handle 
their  business,  making  their  investigations  of  risks  by  cor- 
respondence. Such  a supposition  illustrates  the  position  in 
which  this  law  has  placed  the  Seattle  Construction  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  and  the  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  pronounces  it  “An 
epochal  triumph.”  Is  this  a crime  against  business?  Read  the 
following  example  of  our  argument : 

EXPLOSION  IN  A POWDER  MILL  ALSO  EXPLODES 
WASHINGTON  SCHEME  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE. 

On  November  ist,  1911,  eight,  girls  were  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion in  a powder  mill  known  as  The  Imperial  Powder  Co.  The 
powder  mill  industrial  class  contained  five  risks  who  were  com- 
pelled to  insure  each  other.  The  total  number  of  employees  in 
all  plants  showed  196.  The  Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  the  only 
large  employer  in  the  class,  reported  160  of  this  number.  There- 
fore, the  Du  Pont  Company  were  compelled  to  insure  approxi- 
mately 82%  of  the  risk  on  every  plant. 

Industrial  Insurance  Commission  figured  total  compensation 
to  be  awarded  claimants  for  the  aforesaid  accident  was  $8,259.35. 
Of  this  amount,  the  Du  Pont  Company  were  supposed  to  stand 
some  $7,598.50. 

We  believe  that  the  Du  Pont  Company  use  every  known  pre- 
caution for  safeguarding  their  plant  and  employees  from  acci- 
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dents.  They  employ  only  careful  and  experienced  men  and 
pay  them  accordingly,  and  in  addition  thereto  have  a rule  to  per- 
mit only  two  men  in  any  extra  hazardous  department  at  one  time. 
The  other  plant  failed  to  take  similar  precautions  and  employed 
young  girls,  two  of  whom  were  children — ^that  is,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

It  is  needless  to  report,  the  Du  Pont  Company  refused  to  pay 
any  compensation  or  accept  the  State  Industrial  scheme.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  would 
permit  the  State  of  Washington  under  its  police  and  sovereign 
power  to  formulate  a law  that  is  certain  to  financially  cripple  one 
company  because  of  the  accidents  of  another. 

This  powder  class  shows  assets  of  $463.27  plus  an  extremely 
doubtful  law  suit.  Its  liabilities  are  $8,259.35.  The  Commission 
has  issued  warrants  on  the  class  fund  to  the  extent  of  $2,038.95. 
The  surviving  dependents,,  according  to  the  law,  have  no  cause 
of  action  against  the  Imperial  Powder  Co.,  and  in  place 
of  that  have  certain  pieces  of  paper  called  warrants  drawn  on 
fund  No.  46,  which  is  insolvent.  While  the  Commission  was 
arranging  statistics  for  this  report,  and  in  an  endeavor  to 
prove  the  powder  class  an  “Epochal  triumph,”  another  disaster 
occurred.  Read  on  ; — 
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A FIREWORKS  FACTORY  HAS  AN  EXPLOSION. 


Since  the  said  annual  report  was  compiled  another  member 
of  the  powder  class,  not  the  Du  Pont  Company,  had  an  ex- 
plosion in  which  a man  was  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  injured.  The 
newspapers  report  he  had  a wife  and  children,  so  that  there  is 
another  sum,  approximately  $4,000.00,  charged  up  to  the  above 
named  class,  of  which  the  Du  Pont  Company  must  pay  about 
$3,680.00. 

COMMISSION  FEAR  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME 
COURT  DECISION. 

For  a long  time  the  State  refused  to  bring  suit  against  the  Du 
Pont  Company  to  collect  assessments,  payment  of  which  were 
refused.  The  dependents  of  the  deceased  girls  growing  im- 
patient, attempted  to  force  the  Attorney-General  to  proceed  with 
such  action.  Our  State  Supreme  Court  refused  this  relief. 
(Rosbach  vs.  Industrial  Imsurance  Commission  and  Attorney- 
General,  68  Washington  157.) 

After  the  lapse  of  a year  the  State  did  institute  suit.  Accord- 
ing to  their  calculation,  it  will  take  from  two  to  three  )^ears  to 
secure  a decision  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  (Re- 
port Page  64.)  In  tlic  meantime,  all  other  employers  in  small 
classes  must  await  with  fear  any  disaster,  speculate  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  for  consolation 
read  the  Commission  report  “:\n  epochal  triumph.” 

COPY  OF  TABLE  WITH  ALL  CLASSES. 

Those  interested  in  this  subject  and  who  have  no  annual  re- 
port, but  desire  to  make  a more  particular  examination  of  these 
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forty-seven  classes  of  Industrial  Insurance,  should  read  Table  6, 
on  Page  109,  which  is  given  below : 


Certified 

No.  of 

for 

Accidents 

Payment. 

Reported. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No  Sta- 

Occupation 

Class 

Employees 

Accidents 

tistics 

Sewers 

1 

2,571 

84 

Bridge  and  Tower 

9 

2,048 

61 

Pile  Driving  

3 

530 

39 

House  Wrecking  

4 

429 

12 

General  Construction  

5 

10,601 

327 

Power  Line  Installation  

6 

4,147 

145 

Railroads  

7 

11,215 

304 

Street  Grading  

8 

11,790 

142 

Ship  Building  

9 

949 

43 

i^umbering,  Milling,  etc 

10 

42,164 

2,748 

Dredging  

12 

441 

17 

Electric  Systems  

13 

1,064 

49 

Street  Railway  

14 

3,701 

153 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  

15 

830 

23 

Coal  Mining  

16 

4,277 

509 

Quarries  

17 

2,171 

75 

Smelters  

18 

881 

73 

Gas  Works  

19 

937 

27 

Steam  Boats  

20 

169 

1 

Grain  Elevators  

21 

1,923 

65 

Laundries  

22 

3,184 

35 

Water  Works  

23 

553 

13 

Paper  Mills 

24 

734 

71 

Garbage  Works  

26 

163 

5 

Wood  Working  

29 

4,304 

267 

Asphalt  Manufacturing  

30 

261 

0 

Cement  Manufacturing  

31 

981 

39 

Fish  Canneries 

33 

3,687 

37 

Steel  Manufacturing,  Foundries. 

34 

4,488 

226 

Brick  Manufacturing  

35 

1,703 

35 

Breweries  

37 

1,045 

37 

Textile  Manufacturing  

38 

1,573 

22 

Food  Stuffs  

39 

1,308 

15 

Creameries  

40 

552 

12 

Printing  . 

41 

1,966 

31 

Longshoring  

. 42 

6,849 

122 

Packing  Houses  

43 

824 

24 

Ice  Manufacturing  

. 44 

298 

Ifi 

Theatre  Stage  Employees  

45 

130 

0 

Powder  Works  

. 46 

196 

9 

Creosoting  Works  

. 47 

137 

4 

Non-Hazardous  Elective  

. 48 

310 

4 

138,084 

5,921 

11,896 
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For  the  purpose  of  preventing  confusion,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  accidents  above  named  are  onh-  those  in  which  the  Com- 
mission has  certified  warrants  to  the  auditor  for  payment.  The 
total  number  of  accidents  reported  for  twelve  months  are  11,896. 
(Table  ii.)  Of  this  number  279  were  fatal.  (Table  12.) 

An  examination  of  the  aforesaid  Table  6 will  show  37  Indus- 
trial classes  report  under  5000  men  per  class.  Twenty-five  classes 
have  under  2500  employees.  Ten  classes  have  less  than  500  work- 
men. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  Seattle  Construction  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  and  its  predecessor.  The  Moran  Company,  averaged 
1000  to  1500  men  on  their  pay  rolls.  Our  experience  with  in- 
dustrial accidents  during  these  years  proved  that  we  did  not  em- 
ploy a sufficient  number  of  men  to  make  an  average  annual  loss 
ratio.  Two  of  our  classes  report  over  10,000,  six  report  under 
5,000,  and  two  show  less  than  1,000.  The  dry  dock  class  shows 
only  the  small  number  of  441  men. 

We  have  all  learned  that  insurance  is  based  upon  the  law  of 
average,  and  that  a great  number  of  risks  (unusual  conditions 
being  excepted)  will  show  an  average  result  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  no  insurance  department  of  any  State  existing  or  that 
ever  existed  so  stupid  as  to  countenance  one  or  forty-seven  mutual 
insurance  associations  composed  of  only  a few  risks,  possessed  of 
no  cash  capital,  no  surplus  and  who  set  aside  reserves  only  in 
death  cases. 

STATE  ADMINISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE  IS 
AN  INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  in  its  infant  stage  of  development. 
The  manutacturing  plants  and  their  industries  are  few  in  number 
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and  small  financially  in  comparison  with  their  competitors  in  old 
i established  Eastern  States.  In  Washington  we  are  removed  from 
the  financial  centers,  the  rate  of  interest  is  proportionately  high, 
labor  is  more  expensive  and  freight  charges  on  raw  material,  ma- 
chinerv  and  equipment  are  enormous.  Therefore,  business  in- 
dustries need  great  freedom  and  greater  encouragement.  Ours 
should  be  one  of  the  last  States  in  the  Union  to  experiment  with 
industrial  problems. 

INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYER— NUMBER  ONE. 

The  freedom  of  contract  is  abridged.  The  State  has  estab- 
lished a monopoly.  If  the  State  has  a superior  insurance  scheme 
it  needs  no  monopoly.  If  it  is  inferior  it  should  not  be  so  favored. 

The  employer  is  entitled,  and  should  especially  be  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  to  transact  business  subject  to  State  supervision, 
but  not  State  control.  He  should  not  be  forced  into  the  in- 
surance business  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  His  business 
requires  that  he  be  permitted  to  insure  his  own  risk,  form  asso- 
ciations with  his  neighbors  for  mutual  protection,  or  buy  his  in- 
surance in  the  open  market  from  licensed  competitors  or  from  the 
State  should  the  latter  be  engaged  in  such  business. 

INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYER— NUMBER  TWO. 

Ever}'  other  State  in  the  Union  rejected  State  compulsory  com- 
pensation as  opposed  to  the  E’^nited  States  Constitution.  They 
prudently  adopted  optional  compensation.  We  must  now  wait 
for  two  or  three  years  for  a decision  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

If  the  Court  holds  that  a State  cannot  deprive  a citizen  of  hi^ 
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right  to  trial  by  jury  when  he  is  crippled  or  deformed  by  the 
wrongful  act  of  an  employer,  or  that  the  police  or  sovereign  power 
of  the  State  has  limitations  and  cannot  unreasonably  interfere 
with  private  industry,  then  indeed  will  business  be  demoralized. 

Oui  State  law',  Section  28,  specifically  provides  if  the  compen- 
sation law  is  ever  declared  unconstitutional,  all  workmen  injured 
during  the  pendency  of  same  and  not  having  been  compensated 
in  full,  have  their  cause  of  action  revived  against  their  employer. 
1 he  said  law'  gives  such  injured  workmen  one  vear  after  the  date 
of  invalidity  in  which  to  commence  such  action. 

1 he  compensation  law,  as  you  will  notice,  does  not  pay  lump 
sum  settlements  exce])t  in  extreme  cases.  The  compensation  is 
all  paid  in  monthly  benefits.  Therefore  deaths,  permanent  dis- 
ablement and  lingering  disability,  which  constitute  the  serious  ac- 
cidents, will  be  outstanding  to  have  their  action  revived  if  this 
law  is  declared  invalid. 

INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYER— NUMBER  THREE. 

T.  his  same  section  contains  another  deplorable  clause,  namely, 
if  the  law  be  repealed  at  any  time  all  of  the  aforesaid  injured' 
workmen  have  their  cause  of  action  revived  against  their  em- 
ployers. 

In  this  connection  I desire  to  remind  you  that  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  Law  was  adopted  by  the  voters  of  the  State  last 
November.  Labor  Union  representatives  and  two  of  the  Indus- 
trial Insurance  Commissioners  assert  unless  the  employers  of  the 
State  permit  this  law  to  be  amended,  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature,  the  workmen  of  the  State  will  appeal  to  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  tor  tlie  purpose  of  [jassing  a law  more  to  their 
satisfaction.  Some  of  these  amendments  are: 
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1.  Full  medical  aid  and  hospital  service  to  the  injured  work- 
men to  be  paid  by  employer. 

2.  Increased  compensation  for  certain  accidents. 

3.  Place  the  Industrial  Commission  under  Civil  Service. 

4.  Give  the  Commission  full  discretion  to  differentiate  rates  on 
all  classes. 

5.  Place  the  Factory  Inspection  Law  under  the  Industrial  In- 
surance Commissioners  so  that  they  may  standardize  the  plants 
and  machinery  of  employers. 

6.  Some  persons  are  advocating  sick  benefit  funds  for  all  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  following  the  law  pro- 
posed in  AVisconsin. 

These  threats  reached  a very  critical  point  at  a meeting  between 
the  Ex-Governor,  the  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  and  cer- 
tain committees  of  employers  and  emplo)^ees  held  in  Olympia  on 
or  about  November  19,  1912. 

THE  COMMISSION  PRESS  BUREAU. 

In  the  meantime  every  employer  is  being  lulled  into  a feeling 
of  security  by  the  press  bureau  of  the  Commission,  which  regu- 
larly publishes  glowing  accounts  of  this  law.  After  a few  years, 
there  is  certain  to  be  a rude  awakening  caused  either  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  or  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
The  result  will  be  a mass  of  personal  injury  litigation. 

INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYER— NUMBER  FOUR. 

The  investigations  of  accidents  by  the  Commission  are  made 
through  correspondence  only.  Neither  the  Commission  nor  the 
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employer  has  kept  a permanent  record  of  the  testimony  concerning 
accidents.  Should  those  accidents  be  brought  to  litigation  in  the 
future,  witnesses  having  meanwhile  died  or  departed  or  forgotten 
the  facts,  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  them  and  undoubtedly 
the  lack  of  such  evidence  wouhl  be  shown  in  the  awards  of  juries. 

There  is  one  serious  side  to  the  publication  of  these  statistics  : 
if  the  law  be  repealed  or  declared  invalid,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, every  ambulance  lawyer  in  the  State  who  is  furnishd  with 
the  names  of  dependents  of  deceased  persons  and  their  addresses 
and  other  statistical  information,  would  find  the  solicitation  of 
business  an  easy  task.  (Report  Pages  206-212.) 

INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYER— NUMBER  FIVE— NO 

RESERVES. 

The  success  of  any  insurance  business  depends  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  its  sinking  fund  to  meet  debts  incurred  and  unpaid.  The 
sinking  fund  or  reserve  fund  is  the  very  life  and  existence  of  any 
system  of  insurance. 

OUTSTANDING  CLAIMS. 

1'he  Commission  reports  two  claimants  permanently  totally  dis- 
abled who  are  entitled  to  life  pensions.  (Page  36.) 

Among  the  12.000  reported  accidents,  others  will  develop  total 
disability.  (Page  160.)  One  hundred  eighty-one  eye  injuries 
were  reported  and  the  Commission  state  one  out  of  every  three 
will  result  in  more  or  less  permanent  disability.  (Page  219.) 
Out  of  three  hundred  thirty-one  cases  of  hernia  or  rupture,  many 
w ill  manifest  future  trouble  and  occasion  disability.  fPage  220.) 
.Six  hundred  sixty-three  cases  of  fracture  were  discharged.  Forty- 
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six  showed  permanent  partial  disability.  A great  number  are 
under  treatment.  A few  cases  have  been  under  treatment  a year. 
All  of  these  outstanding  fractures  are  not  shown  in  the  statistical 
tables.  (Page  232.)  Head  injuries  were  reported  in  large  num- 
bers. Many  have  and  some  will  cause  death.  Many  others  will 
eventually  result  in  neurasthenia  or  other  form  of  insanity  or 
other  mental  or  physical  impairment.  (Pages  226  and  231.) 

The  Commission  reports  11,896  accidents,  of  which  279  were 
fatal.  The  claims  in  6,356  accidents  are  alleged  to  be  satisfied  by 
a final  settlement,  but  our  law  is  such  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
reopening  of  accident  claims  after  “Settlement”  should  claimant 
be  again  disabled  from  the  same  injury.  This  shows  a total  of 
5261  accidents  and  157  death  cases  outstanding.  Among  the 
number  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  serious  injuries,  those  demanding 
pensions  for  a great  many  months,  years  or  life. 

THE  COMMISSION  VIOLATE  THEIR  DUTY. 

In  face  of  the  aforesaid  facts  and  figures  and  many  others  well 
known  to  the  Commission  that  they  have  not  disclosed,  not  one 
dollar  has  been  set  aside  (except  for  approved  death  cases)  as  a 
reserve  fund  to  pay  this  immense  liability.  What  nation  or  State 
would  permit  a private  corporation  to  manage  its  business  in  such 
a way? 
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DEMAND  FOR  IMMEDIATE  LEGISLATIVE  INVESTS 

QATION. 

Apparently  the  law  is  to  be  continued  in  force  to  save  the  face 
of  the  Commission  who  drafted  it.  Essential  facts  and  statistics 
are  withheld.  There  is  no  reserve  fund  for  the  outstanding  acci- 
dents above  enumerated.  The  public  interests  demand  an  ac- 
counting and  an  immediate  investigation  by  the  legislature. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  DEFICIT. 


The  Commission  paid  for  cases  alleged  to  be  settled  an  average 
sum  of  $70.00.  On  death  cases  approved,  their  average  reserve 
set  aside  was  some  $2,000.00.  As  many  of  the  outstanding  claims 
were  trivial  accidents,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  use  this  estimate 
of  $70.00  per  settlement,  unless  it  is  considered  that  among  the 
5261  accidents  outstanding  all  the  injuries  of  a serious  nature 
are  included.  Referring  to  the  fatal  accident  cases,  many  of  them 
will  not  show  any  dependents.  Take,  therefore,  only  25  per  cent, 
of  the  $2,000.00  average  reserve  fund  in  computing  the  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  for  fatal  injuries,  and  consider  the  following 
figures : 

Estimated 

Outstanding  Average  Amount  of 

Claims  Settlement  Indebtedness 


Injuries 5,261  70  $368,270.00 

Fatal  157  600  78,500.00 

Total $446,770.00 


Balance  in  fund  September  30,  1912^  Table  1 290,983.29 

Deficit  $166,886.71 


In  the  above  calculation  nothing  is  charged  for  reserve  to 
cover  loss  for  reopened  claims.  Any  person  who  believes  this 
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deficit  everestimated  should  examine  the  following  illustration 
reported  in  the  lumbering  and  milling  schedule,  Class  No.  lo. 


LUMBERING  AND  MILLING  OPERATIONS— CLASS 

NO.  10. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1912. 


Monthly  Assmts.  Total  Amt. 

Called.  Paid  In. 

7 $324,102.86 


Claims  Reserve  for 

Paid.  .Approved  Deaths. 

$206,146.50  $117,306.32 


Bal.  in 

Rate  Per 

Number 

Approved  Claims 

Deaths 

Fund. 

$100  Pay  Roll. 

of  Deaths. 

for  Deaths. 

Outstanding. 

$590.04 

1.46 

129 

59 

70 

COMMISSION  REPORT,  DECEMBER  1,  1912. 


Monthly  Assmts. 

Total  Amt. 

Claims 

Reserve  for 

Called. 

Paid  In. 

Paid.  .Approved  Deaths. 

9 

$403,339.30 

$289,131.23 

$113,813.24 

Bal.  in 

Rate  Per 

Number 

Approved  Claims 

Deaths 

Fund. 

$100  Pay  Roll. 

of  Deaths.  for  Deaths. 

Outstanding. 

$394.83 

1.87?^ 

104 

55 

49 

COMMISSION  REPORT,  JANUARY  1,  1913. 


Monthly  Assmts. 

Total  Amt. 

Claims 

Reserve  for 

Called. 

Paid  In. 

Paid.  .Approved  Deaths. 

11 

$479,605.75 

$317,264.65 

$140,439.37 

Bal.  in 

Rate  Per 

Number 

Approved  Claims 

Deaths 

Fund. 

$100  Pay  Roll. 

of  Deaths.  for  Deaths. 

Outstanding. 

$6,692.60 

2.29H 

104 

55 

49 

In  explanation  of  the  above  table  the  exact  figures  as  supplied 
by  the  Commission  are  taken.  On  number  of  deaths  reported 
there  is  a difference  of  fifteen  between  the  annual  report  and 
the  reports  of  December  and  January.  No  doubt  the  Commission 
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may  have  charged  off  fifteen  death  cases  of  which  they  have  no 
report  except  preliminarv  notification. 

Voiir  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  facts  that  the  Com- 
mission immediately  after  September  30th,  the  date  upon  which 
their  records  were  closed  for  the  first  annual  report,  levied  four 
additional  assessments  in  Class  10,  that  these  levied  assessments 
produced  a revenue  of  $155,502.89,  that  this  amount  was 
promptly  used  to  pay  outstanding  and  pressing  claims  on  last 
year's  business.  You  know  accidents  reported  since  September 
30  take  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  before  the  Commission  certify 
them  to  the  treasurer  for  compensation  awards.  From  this  sum 
the  Commission  increased  their  death  reserves  $23,073.05.  They 
had  left  January  i,  1913,  a balance  of  only  $5,197.67  over  and 
above  the  $590.04  shown  September  30,  1912.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  within  ninety  days  spent  $150,305.22  in  payment  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  indebtedness  from  last  year.  At  the 
present  time  in  Class  10,  the  Commission  has  not  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  January  pensions.  Already  eleven  months’  assessments 
have  been  called.  According  to  tbe  first  calculation,  twelve 
months’  assessments  would  defray  the  cost  of  claims.  This  ad- 
ditional month’s  assessment  will  produce  some  $39,000.00.  The 
claims  for  last  year  to  be  paid  in  the  montli  of  January  will  more 
than  exhaust  this  sum. 

The  rate  charged  the  lumbering  and  milling  industries  was  2.50. 
The  premium  calculated  at  this  rate  will  be  fully  exhausted,  and 
there  is  certain  to  be  a large  deficit  in  addition.  The  entire  deficit 
in  forty-eight  classes  was  estimated  above  as  only  $155,836.74. 
The  Commission  within  three  months  used  up  an  additional  sum 
of  $150,305.22,  and  this  in  one  class  of  industry.  If  on  that  basis 
the  outstanding  accidents  reported  in  other  classes  are  to  be  set- 
tled, a deficit  of  half  a million  is  a more  correct  estimate. 
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What  course  is  the  Commission  going  to  follow  to  meet  this 
outstanding  liability  ? Is  it  going  to  draw  upon  the  assessments 
of  this  year  to  pay  the  claims  of  last  year?  These  questions  and 
the  aforesaid  figures  suggest  that  legislative  action  is  promptly 
needed  to  save  the  business  industries  of  this  State  from  a Ijur- 
densome  law. 


INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYER— NUMBER  SIX. 

This  law  and  its  operation  will  retard  industrial  development. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  employers  cease  business  or 
go  into  bankruptcy,  the  remainder  of  their  class  pay  for  their 
assessments.  Do  you  realize  the  fact  that  an  employer  entering- 
business  this  year,  or  in  future  years,  must  pay  his  proportion  of 
the  outstanding  obligations  incurred  by  his  class  in  past  years? 
Prudent  business  men  would  hesitate  about  investing  in  business 
in  this  State  when  they  understand  they  must  first  assume  obliga- 
tions and  debts  of  competitors  incurred  prior  to  their  advent. 


CHARGE  NO.  3.— THE  LAW  IS  A BREEDER  OF  ACCI  = 
DENTS  AND  IS  UNJUST  TO  WORKMEN. 

The  primary  object  of  anv  compensation  or  liability  law  should 
be  to  prevent  accidents. 

The  secondary  object  should  be  to  compensate  injured  work- 
men on  a basis  of  average  justice.  It  is  generally  held  that  the 
employer  and  employee  should  bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
burden. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  LAW  OFFENDS  BOTH  THESE 

MEASURES. 


There  is  a delusion  current  that  the  German  Compensation  sys- 
tem is  an  unc|ualihed  success.  There  is  a tendency  in  this  State 
among  the  creators  and  administrators  of  the  Washington  Law  to 
foster  in  this  country  a similar  delusion  about  our  law. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Friedensburg,  for  twenty  years  president  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office,  published  in  the  year 
1911  his  review  of  the  German  Compensation  Law.  It  is  a series 
of  charges  proving  their  system  : 

1.  Retards  and  demoralizes  industry  by  the  excessive  and  ever 
increasing  cost  of  insurance. 

2.  Instead  of  relieving  pauperism  and  charity,  established  a 
different  and  worse  form  of  pauperism. 

3.  Developed  the  number  of  accidents  reported  to  an  incredible 
extent. 

4.  Is  a hot  bed  of  fraud,  court  litigation  and  appeal  and  has 
produced  an  especially  low-lived  profession  of  ambulance  lawyers. 


WE  ARE  ON  THE  SAME  ROAD.  • 

I 

. I 

The  breeding  of  accidents  has  commenced.  Li  the  first  three 
months  the  average  number  of  accidents  reported  was  66S.  The 
second  quarter  averaged  857.  The  third  quarter,  1166.  The  last 
quarter,  1274.  That  is,  the  increase  over  the  first  quarter  shows, 
second  quarter  28  jier  cent.,  third  (piarter  74  per  cent,  and  the 
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last  quarter  shows  qo  per  cent.  The  foregoing'  are  some  of  the 
statistics  which  the  Commission  had  but  did  not  mention  in  it> 
report. 

During  the  year,  the  number  of  workmen  under  the  act  showed 
an  increase  of  some  30,000;  The  number  of  employees  during 
the  first  eight  months  were  reported  as  some  125,000.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  1912,  the  Annual  Report  shows  138,084,  an  increase 
between  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  10  per  cent.,  and  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  some  30  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents  during  the  year  was  90  per  cent. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  is  attributed  to  the  law  which  fos- 
ters recklessness,  the  incentive  of  the  dollar  punishment  has  been 
removed  and  the  careful  and  solvent  pay  the  bills. 

INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYEE— NUMBER  ONE. 

The  compensation  awards  are  improperly  and  inadequately 
arranged.  The  skilled  workmen  who  can  earn  $150  or  $200  a 
month  receives  no  more  compensation  than  the  workman  whose 
earnings  are  $40  a month. 

In  this  connection  I shall  quote  some  more  statistics  which  the 
Commission  has  omitted  from  its  annual  report.  Referring  to 
a treatise  issued  by  Hamilton  Higday,  a member  of  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Commission  of  the  State  of  Washington,  we  quote 
from  page  sixteen : “ In  164  accident  claims,  where  no  dismember- 
ment or  other  permanent  disability  was  reported,  on  which  awards 
were  made  by  the  Commission  in  April,  on  which  the  attending 
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physicians  supplied  the  Commission  with  data  of 

their  charges, 

and  wljere  the  in  jured  man  had  not  contributed  to  a 
the  following  facts  appeared  : 

hospital  fund, 

1 he  wage  loss  amounted  to 

The  treatment  cost  amounted  to . . 

■ ■ • 3.560.95 

Total  loss  to  injured  workmen 

-Awards  according  to  scale 

I'his  is  a fraction  over  32  per  cent.,  which  means  those  work- 
men and  their  families  were  carrying  two-thirds  of  the  burden  of 

such  work  accidents.” 

COMMISSION  MISREPRESENTATION. 

The  Commission  with  the  aforesaid  facts  in  its  possession,  mis- 
represented facts  when  they  asserted  in  their  introduction  to 
annual  report  that  the  employees  under  the  act  are  “ Nearly 
unanimously  satisfied  ” with  the  law. 


CONTRAST  WITH  OLD  CONDITIONS. 

The'  Seattle  Construction  and  Dry  Dock  Company  during  the 
past  year  had  paid  in  addition  to  their  compensation  assessments 
a rate  in  excess  of  i per  cent,  to  furnish  medical  aid  service  for 
its  employees.  In  face  of  this  the  workmen  who  received  any 
disabling  injury  requiring  compensation  were  absolutely  dis- 
satisfied with  their  awards.  Mr.  Hamilton  Higday  has  suffi- 
cient! v explained  the  reason  without  further  comment  on  our 
part.  We  contrast  this  experience  with  old  conditions.  Dur- 
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ing  some  seven  years  we  never  contested  a case  of  personal  injur} 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  During-said  time  rve  have  never  contested 
but  one  or  two  cases  which  were  submitted  to  the  jury  in  the 
Superior  Court,  and  these  were  for  minor  injuries.  Our  em- 
ployees have  been  paid,  and  evidently  satisfied,  as  the  aforesaid 
record  will  confirm. 


INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYEE— NUMBER  TWO. 


The  law  promises  sure  and  speedy  relief.  Injured  persons 
have  to  wait  sixty  to  ninety  days  and  longer  for  any  relief.  At 
the  time  of  injur}-,  when  relief  is  imperative,  the  claimant  receives 
only  long  technical  reports  to  be  filled  out  and  forwarded  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  handles  the  investigations  and 
awards  by  correspondence.  The  employer,  employee  and  surgeon 
must  do  the  work  while  the  Commission  boasts  of  its  small  per- 
centage of  expense  for  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  prescribed  routine  before  claims  are  honored  for  settle- 


1. Workman’s  Claim  for  Compensation  (Form  22). 

2.  employers'  Report  of  .Accident  (Form  21). 

3.  Report  of  Attending  Physician  (Form  23). 

4.  Report  of  Witnesses,  if  any  (Form  28). 


I.  Scrutiny  of  Claims  by  (a)  Claim  Agent, 
and  (b)  Chief  Medical  Advisor. 

-<  2.  Procuring  of  Form  27  or  Form  36. 

3.  Summary  and  Estimate  of  Claim. 

4.  Submission  to  Commission. 


1.  Adjudication  by  Commission. 

2.  Issuing  of  Voucher  by  Claim  Agent. 

3.  Checking  on  Minutes. 

4.  Return  of  Voucher  and  Issuance  of  Ca.sh  Warrant. 


ment ; 


I.  Filing  of 


II. 


III. 
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INJUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYEE— NUMBER  THREE. 

This  law  is  a form  of  “ Poor  aid  ” relief.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
American  principles  of  freedom  and  independence.  During  the 
past  year  the  doctor,  hospital  and  employer  have  been  compelled 
to  aid  and  abet  this  law  by  charitably  dedicated  service  and  assist- 
ance. In  overwhelming  numbers  that  profession  (medical), 
judged  by  the  thousands  of  written  records  of  accident  cases  now 
m our  files,  are  performing  gratuitously  a public  service  that  de- 
serves the  highest  appreciation  of  every  citizen  in  the  State.” 
(Commissioner  Higday’s  pamplilet,  page  iS-) 

CHARGE  NO.  4.— IT  IS  A TOOL  FOR  THE  UNSCRUPU= 
LOUS  POLITICIAN  TO  MENACE  BUSINESS. 

When  the  Commission  is  furnished  a corps  of  doctors,  hospi- 
tals, undertakers,  auditors  and  claim  agents  covering'the  entire 
State  of  Washington,  this  branch  of  government  will  be  the  prey 
of  every  unscrupulous  politician.  The  administration  of  the  law 
is  certain  to  degenerate  into  a loose  system  of  compensating  all 
claimants  to  curry  general  political  support.  The  employer  will 
be  rewarded  or  punished  because  of  his  political  affiliations. 

THE  MOST  DANGEROUS  MENACE  TO  BUSINESS. 

This  whole  system  merits  the  approval  of  labor  union  agi- 
tators 1 hesc  agitators  jjrotest  the  law  and  its  awards  are 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  cmjrloyees.  Nevertheless,  they  countenance 
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it  in  preference  to  any  form  of  compensation  handled  independent 
of  State  administration.  They  further  know,  and  have  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents. They  further  know  when  an  employer  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  his  own  losses  it  is  the  strongest  incentive  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents. 

These  agitators  foresee  that  with  every  legislature  they  will  add 
to  the  compensation  awards,  medical  aid  and  hospital  service,  sick 
benefit  fund,  old  age  pension,  life  insurance,  etc. 

The  most  dangerous  menace,  however,  is  that  the  agitator  ex- 
pects 10  seize  full  control  of  the  administration  of  this  law  and 
with  this  as  a tool  the  State  and  its  employers  will  be  Union 
ridden. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  the  administration  of  this  law  this  con- 
dition has  manifested  itself.  The  representative  of  the  employer’s 
interests  on  the  Commission  was  outvoted  and  made  a minorit}- 
member. 

The  Commission  in  its  recommendations  ask:  i.  To  be  per- 

mitted to  differentiate  rates  between  plants  of  employers  in  every 
class.  2.  To  be  given  the  factory  inspection  and  mining  laws  for 
enforcement.  With  this  authority  they  may  enter  the  plant  of  the 
employer  at  any  time,  examine  his  books,  demand  the  standardiza- 
tion of  plant,  machinery  and  equipment  and  exercise  their  dis- 
cretion of  rating  his  plant.  This  would  be  a splendid  tool  for  the 
agitator  and  his  satellites  to  unionize  the  State  and  ruin  the  em- 
ployer. 
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Tlie  day  of  the  dynamiting  labor  union  agitator  has  been  closed 
by  law  and  justice.  Is  the  day  of  the  agitator  (labor  union  or 
otherwise)  seizing  upon  the  government  to  work  their  nile  of 
slavery  or  ruin  to  be  allowed  to  dawn  ? 

EMPLOYERS’  RECOMMENDATION. 

I.  We  want  compensation.  A law  to  prevent  accidents  and 
to  do  average  justice  to  injured  workmen. 

■ 2.  We  want  accidents  to  be  ])revented  by  compelling  each  em- 
ployer to  pay  his  own  loss. 

3.  ^Ve  make  no  objection  to  State  supervision  or  a reasonable 
guarantee  from  the  employer  to  meet  his  compensation  obligations. 

4.  We  believe  in  a medical  aid  fund  equally  charged  to  the 
employer  and  employee. 

5.  We  want  compensation  awards  similar  to  the  compensation 
law  of  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  or  the  proposed  law  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

6.  We  want  our  compensation  awards  to  begin  one  or  two 
weeks  after  disability. 

7.  We  want  the  present  State  Compensation  Law  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  accidents  reported  thereon  are  fully  satisfied. 
t)therwise  if  this  law  should  be  repealed  it  would  tend  to  de- 
moralize business. 
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8.  We  want  compensation  law  made  optional  with  employer 
and  employee.  If  they  do  not  desire  the  law  upon  notification, 
the  one  to  the  other,  it  would  not  apply.  If  the  employer  elects 
not  to  come  under  the  law,  his  defenses  under  the  law  of  negli- 
gence should  be  eliminated.  If  the  employee  elects  not  to  come 
\ 

under  the  law,  the  employer  should  be  permitted  all  of  the  de- 
fenses under  the  law  of  negligence. 

In  preparing  facts  and  figures  given  above,  I have  had  the  in- 
valuable service  of  George  W.  Rourke,  to  whom  the  Commission 
wlio  drafted  the  Compensation  Bill  duly  acknowledged  its  in- 
debtedness for  similar  assistance. 


J.  V.  PATERSON. 
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The  object  of  state  live  stock  sanitary  boards  is  the  protection  of 
the  live  stock  interests  of  the  state.  This  includes  the  control  and 
prevention  of  animal  plagues  (infectious  and  contagious  diseases),  as 
well  as  the  protection  of  the  health  of  human  beings  as  far  as  diseases 
of  animals  or  conditions  under  which  live  stock  are  kept  may  bear  any 
relation  to  the  well-being  of  man. 

The  treatment  of  ordinary  ailments  of  animals,  such  as  lameness, 
injuries,  temporary  digestive  disorders,  etc.,  and  all  non-infectious  or 
non-contagious  diseases,  cannot  be  undertaken  by  a live  stock  sanitary 
board.  This  work  belongs  to  the  field  of  the  practicing  veterinarian, 
and  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 

The  state  further  aims  to  protect  the  owners  of  live  stock  by  pro- 
viding laws  which  require  veterinarians  to  show,  by  a written  exami- 
nation before  a state  board  of  examiners,  that  they  are  competent  to 
practice  their  profession.  Lists  of  veterinarians  who  have  qualified  in 
this  manner  can  be  obtained  from  either  the  secretary  of  State  Board 
of  Veterinary  Examiners  or  from  the  State  Veterinarian. 

The  most  effective  work  of  a live  stock  sanitary  board  is  accom- 
plished when  there  is  a thorough  mutual  understanding  between  such 
board  and  the  citizens  of  a state  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  each  owes  or  bears  to  the  other,  and  when  the  people  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  organization. 
Then  only  can  intelligent  co-operation,  and  consequently  the  best 
results,  be  expected. 

The  following  pages  are  intended  to  give  a very  general 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners  and  to  serve  as  a guide,  or  as  instruc- 
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tions,  for  persons  owning  or  interested  in  live  stock  or  in 
general  sanitary  c^uestions,  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
the  services  of  the  Board. 

WHO  MAY  CALL  UPON  THE  BOARD  FOR  AID  OR  ADVICE. 

Any  citizen  of  the  state  has  a right  to  request  informa' 
tion  or  advice  from  this  Board  regarding  questions  affecting 
the  health  of  animals.  In  cases  where  specific  advice  can- 
not be  given,  if  it  is  possible,  persons  are  directed  to  some 
proper  source  for  information. 

REQUESTS  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS. 

On  account  of  the  immense  territory  which  comes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Board,  its  varied  duties,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  some  diseases,  and  lack  of  knowledge  by  many 
farmers  and  stock  owners  of  the  character  of  these  diseases, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  applicants  for  information  to 
their  local  veterinarians.  In  such  matters  the  reports  of 
properly  licensed  veterinarians  are  always  investigated  and 
taken  care  of  as  promptly  as  the  numerous  demands  on  the 
services  of  the  Board  will  permit.  As  a rule,  requests  for 
investigations  are  taken  care  of  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  received.  Frequently,  however,  exceptions  are  made  to 
this  rule  if  it  is  found  that  the  interests  of  the  work  in  gen- 
eral would  be  served. 

EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  BOARD. 

Investigations  made  by  local  veterinarians,  unless  other- 
wise specifically  provided  for,  must  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner.  All  investigations  made  by  the  State  Veteri- 
narian, or  by  his  assistants  or  deputies,  are  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  except  where  owners  request  tuberculin 
tests  of  cattle  or  serum  treatment  for  swine.  In  such  cases 
owners  are  supposed  to  furnish  board  and  lodging  and  trans- 
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portation  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  farm  and  return. 
Serum  furnished  for  treatment  of  swine  for  protection 
against  cholera  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  weight  of  pigs  inoculated.  The  services  and  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  veterinarians  making  tuberculin  tests  or 
applying  serum  treatment  are  paid  by  the  state. 

DUTIES  OF  OWNERS  OF  ANIMALS. 

Owners,  or  persons  in  charge  of  domestic  animals,  are 
required  by  law  to  report  the  appearance  of  any  dangerous 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  them. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  DISEASES  TO  BE  FEARED  IN  OHIO. 

Among  horses:  Glanders,  mange,  coital  exanthema  and 

dourine. 

Among  Cattle:  Tuberculosis,  mange.  Southern  cattle 

fever  (Texas  fever),  anthrax  and  black  leg. 

Among  Sheep:  Scab,  foot  rot,  nodule  disease  and  lip 

and  leg  disease. 

Among  swine:  Hog  cholera  and  so-called  swine  plague 

(identical  diseases),  and  tuberculosis. 

Rabies,  or  hydrophobia,  occurs  in  all  domestic  animals, 
particularly  in  dogs,  and  should  always  be  reported  prompt!;,-. 

OTHER  DISEASES. 

Diseases  of  other  animals,  such  as  chicken  cholera  or 
other  infectious  diseases  of  birds  or  poultry,  are  also  inves- 
tigated and  instructions  given  regarding  preventive  meas' 
ures. 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  in  cattle  is  liable  to  occur  at 
any  time,  but  at  present  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  United 
States. 
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LITERATURE  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  issues  annual 
reports  containing  a general  review  of  its  work  for  the  year. 
Copies  of  this  report  are  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Special  bulletins  of  information  have  been  issued  on  the 
following  subjects: 

No.  I.  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

No.  2.  Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague. 

No.  3.  Rabies. 

No.  4.  Hog  Cholera  Protective  Inoculation. 

Copies  of  these  bulletins  also  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  State  Veterinarian. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  GLANDERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  OTHER 

DISEASES. 


Reported  outbreaks  of  glanders  in  horses,  as  well  as 
•reports  of  any  other  contagious  or  infectious  disease  of  a 
serious  nature,  are  investigated  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Owing  to  the  limited  force  at  the  command  of  the  Board, 
and  the  fact  that  reports  of  diseases  and  requests  for  inves- 
tigations are  liable  to  come  in  more  rapidly  than  they  can 
at  all  times  be  taken  care  of,  it  frec[uently  happens  that  there 
is  some  delay  in  responding  to  requests.  Owners  of  animals 
and  others  interested  should  therefore  exercise  patience  and 
try  to  help  themselves  as  best  they  can  until  they  are  advised, 
or  until  help  arrives. 

HOW  TO  REQUEST  INVESTIGATIONS. 

As  a rule,  it  is  better  to  write  a letter,  giving  all  de- 
tails of  the  situation,  rather  than  to  make  use  of  the  tele- 
phone or  telegraph,  because  it  is  in  rare  instances  only  that 
immediate  attention  can  be  given  to  such  requests. 

Requests  for  investigations,  tuberculin  tests,  serum 
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treatment  for  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera,  etc.,  are  taken 
care  of  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received. 

If  possible,  situations  of  greatest  distress  are  given  pref- 
erence to  others,  especially  when  a few  days’  postponement 
in  the  latter  cases  would  make  little  difference  in  the  ultimate 
result. 

TUBERCULIN  TESTS  OF  CATTLE. 

Applications  for  tuberculin  tests  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  must  be  made  on  special  forms  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose upon  application.  These  forms  contain  specific  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  conditions  under  which  such  tests  are 
made,  information  as  to  reimbursement  for  losses  sustained 
through  condemnation  of  cattle,  etc. 

QUARANTINE  OF  TUBERCULAR  CATTLE  AND  GLANDERED  HORSES. 


All  tubercular  cattle  located  by  the  Board  are  either, 
destroyed  as  explained  in  the  forms,  or  they  are  perma- 
nently quarantined.  Tubercular  cattle  cannot  be  sold  with- 
out violation  of  the  law. 

Glandered  horses  are  quarantined  until  such  time  as 
they  are  ordered  destroyed  by  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioners. 


APPRAISAL  OF  CONDEMNED  ANIMALS. 

All  animals  ordered  destroyed  by  the  Board  are  ap' 
praised  at  the  time  they  are  condemned,  or  immediately  be- 
fore they  are  destroyed,  as  may  be  found  most  expedient  by 
the  veterinarian  making  the  inspection  and  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  Board.  In  fixing  the  value  of  an  animal,  its 
condition  at  the  time  of  condemnation  or  slaughter  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  intended,  by  the  law,  that 
the  full  value  of  the  animal  in  perfect  health  should  be  con- 
sidered. 
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EXPENSES  OF  QUARANTINE  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  CONDEMNED 

ANIMALS. 

The  owner  or  owners  of  condemned  animals  must  bear 
all  expenses  of  destroying  the  same,  as  well  as  of  burning 
or  burying  the  carcasses.  The  cleaning  and  disinfection  of 
buildings  and  premises  must  likewise  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  owners.  But  in  all  cases  the  instructions  of  the  veteri- 
narian in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioners must  be  carefully  followed  out  to  the  letter. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  GLANDERED  HORSES. 

No  compensations  of  any  kind  are  ever  recommended 
by  the  Board  until  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  each 
particular  case  have  been  complied  with.  The  amount  of 
compensation  paid  for  glandered  horses  is  determined  by 
the  legislature.  In  the  past  the  full  appraised  value  of  the 
animal,  appraised  in  its  diseased  condition,  has  been  allowed. 

THE  MALLEIN  TEST  FOR  GLANDERS. 

In  most  cases  horses  that  are  suspected  of  being  affected 
with  glanders  are  tested  with  mallein.  A positive  reaction 
to  this  test  is  looked  upon  as  final  evidence;  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease.  All  horses  with  clinical  symptoms  pointing 
to  the  existence  of  glanders  are  subjected  to  this  test,  unless, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  veterinarian  making  the  inspection,  the 
clinical  symptoms  are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  glanders.  In  such  cases  the  animal  may  be 
condemned  without  previously  being  tested  with  mallein. 
When  deemed  necessary  by  the  A'eterinarian  making  the  in- 
spection, any  or  all  exposed  horses  may  also  be  subjected 
to  the  mallein  test.  Positive  reactors  to  this  test  are  consid- 
ered as  glandered  and  must  be  either  destroyed  or  kept  in 
permanent  quarantine. 
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EXAMINATION  BY  PRIVATE  VETERINARIANS. 

When  owners  of  horses  are  not  satisfied  with  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  official  veterinarian,  they  may  have  the  animals 
in  question  examined  by  any  other  veterinarian  whom  they 
may  select.  All  expenses  of  such  examination  must  be  borne 
by  the  owner. 

A second  mallein  test  may  be  applied  by  the  owners’ 
veterinarian  six  weeks  after  the  application  of  the  first  test. 
In  the  interval  between  these  periods  the  suspected  animal 
mu.st  be  kept  in  close  quarantine  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

• 

APPRAISAL  OF  GLANDERED  HORSES. 

Appraisals  of  glandered  horses  which  have  been  re- 
tained in  quarantine  for  a second  examination  by  the  own- 
ers’ veterinarian,  must  be  made  immediately  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  the  animal.  In  many  cases  this  results  in 
serious  loss  to  the  owner,  since  glandered  horses  may  lose 
condition  rapidlv  and  in  some  cases  die  before  the  second 
test  can  be  applied.  In  the  latter  event  no  compensation 
whatever  would  be  paid  to  the  owner.  It  is,  therefore,  best 
to  have  the  animal  appraised  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  it  has  been  condemned  by  the  Board  of  Live  Stock 
Commissioners. 


M.ANGE  IN  HORSES. 


Mange  of  horses  is  becoming  more  common  year  by 
year.  This  is  an  exceedingly  contagious  skin  disease  and  is 
most  frequently  found  among  horses  that  have  been  shipped 
in  from  Western  states.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly  from 
one  animal  to  another.  All  mangy  horses  that  have  the  dis- 
ease in  an  advanced  stage  are  quarantined,  and  owners  are 
required  to  treat  the  same  according  to  instructions  fur 
nished  bv  the  Board.  The  disease  is  curable  in  most  cases. 
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COITAL  EXANTHEMA  AND  DOURINE. 

Coital  exanthema  and  dourine  are  diseases  occurring 
in  breeding  horses,  and  reported  outbreaks  are  always  in- 
vestigated as  promptly  as  possible.  Instructions  for  treat- 
ment and  care  of  affected  animals,  quarantine,  etc.,  are  given 
owners  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

SHEEP  SCAli. 

Reports  of  sheep  scab  are  always  investigated  by  the 
Board.  All  infected  or  exposed  sheep  are  required  to  be 
dipped  according  to  instructions  furnished  by  the  Board  be- 
fore any  sheep  can  be  moved  from  the  premises  upon  which 
they  are  found. 

LIP  AND  LEG  DISEASE  IN  SHEEP. 

Lip  and  leg  disease  of  sheep,  as  the  name  implies,  af- 
fects the  lips  and  legs  of  these  animals.  This  disease,  al- 
though quite  common  in  the  Northwestern  states,  has  been 
but  recently  observed  in  Ohio,  and  is  introduced  by  ship- 
ments from  Western  states.  The  disease  causes  serious 
losses,  and  all  suspicious  outbreaks  should  be  promptly  re- 
jiorted  to  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners. 

RABIES,  OR  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Outbreaks  of  rabies,  or  hydrophobia,  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  Board  as  promptly  as  possible.  Owners  of 
affected  animals,  as  well  as  health  officers  and  township 
trustees,  or  any  other  persons  interested,  are  furnished  with 
a pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  the  care  of  suspected 
or  exposed  animals,  and  for  the  handling  of  outbreaks  in  a 
general  way. 

Reports  of  this  disease  have  become  so  numerous  of 
late  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  special  investigations 
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of  any  of  them.  Aftected  animals  should  be  promptly  de- 
stroyed and  their  carcasses  burned  or  buried  at  least  three 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  cases  where  human 
beings  have  been  bitten  by  suspected  dogs  or  other  animals, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  a definite  diagnosis  be  made, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  head  of  the  suspected  animal  should 
be  carefully  packed  and  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  with  a complete  history  of  the  case  and  a 
request  to  make  an  examination. 

Since  rabies  is  an  incurable  disease  the  affected  animals 
should  be  promptly  destroyed.  Keeping  such  animals  alive 
only  endangers  the  lives  of  other  animals  and  human  beings, 
and  nothing  can  possibly  be  gained  thereby. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  LOSS  FROM  RABIES. 

In  no  case  does  the  state  pay  for  losses  sustained  from 
deaths  from  this  disease.  Under  certain  conditions  it  may 
be  desirable  to  destroy  exposed  animals.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  destruction  is  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  the  State 
Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  compensations  will  be 
paid  to  the  owners. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 

Outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  are  most  numerous  in  the 
spring  and  fall  months.  At  these  times  no  investigations 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  the  disease  can  be  made.  If 
owners  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  they 
should  procure  the  services  of  a competent  licensed  veteri- 
narian. A list  of  licensed  veterinarians,  with  their  address- 
es, is  furnished  upon  application  to  the  Board. 

PROTECTIVE  INOCULATION  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 

Hog  cholera  protective  inoculation  is  now  a success, 
•and  in  March,  1909,  the  state  appropriated  three  thousand 
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dollars  for  further  developing  the  method  introduced  by  Dr. 
Marion  Dorset  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSIONERS  AND  DEMAND  FOR  SERUM. 

During  the  past  season  nearly  five  thousand  swine  have 
been  treated  with  protective  serum  furnished  by  the  patho‘ 
logical  laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioners. The  demand  for  this  serum,  however,  has  been 
so  far  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  present  plant,  that  it 
has  consequently  been  impossible  to  accommodate  all  appli- 
cants. Llardl}'  a day  passes  in  which  requests  are  not  re- 
ceived for  protective  inoculation  for  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred head  of  swine.  On  some  days  requests  for  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  hundred  head  have  been  received.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  must  be  refused  or  put  off  with  a promise  to 
have  them  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  demand  for  serum  from  the  Ohio  laboratory  has 
not  been  limited  to  our  own  state ; requests  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  representatives  from  the  state 
pathological  laboratories  of  Texas,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas  and  North  Carolina  have  come  to  Columbus  to  visit 
the  serum  laboratory  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioners. 

'Phe  demand  for  next  year  will  no  doubt  be  much  great- 
er than  ever  before,  but  in  order  to  supply  this  demand,  in- 
creased facilities  must  be  furnished  for  its  production  and 
distribution. 

COST  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  OHIO  BOARD  OF  LIVE  STOCK  COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

The  entire  work  of  the  Board,  covering  investigations 
of  all  diseases  of  live  stock,  all  the  quarantine  work,  institute 
lectures  and  hog  cholera  protective  serum  development  will 
cost  the  state  only  $i8,ooo  for  the  vear  1909.  'This  is  less 
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than  two  cents  for  each  owner  of  a farm ! Whether  the 
work  thus  far  was  worth  this  expenditure  must  be  decided 
by  the  farmer,  the  feeder  and  breeder  of  Ohio.  If  the  work- 
meets  with  their  approval  and  they  find  it  worth  improving 
and  developing,  they  should  give  it  their  support  wherever 
they  can  and  demand  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  next  year. 
This  is  only  10  cents  per  head  for  each  owner  of  a farm,  but 
it  would  place  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioners on  a plane  as  high  as  that  of  any  similar  board 
in  the  United  States,  and,  judging  from  the  results  of  its 
past  work,  the  work  of  this  Board  would  soon  outrank,  in 
scope  and  importance,  that  of  any  other. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  A LIVE  STOCK  SANITARY 

BOARD. 

In  considering  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a live 
stock  sanitary  board,  account  should  be  taken,  not  alone  of 
the  many  individual  benefits  which  arise  from  the  protec- 
tion of  flocks  and  herds  in  specific  cases,  but  the  effect  on 
the  live  stock  industry  of  the  state  as  a whole  should  be  re- 
membered. 

STAMPING  OUT  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE  BY  THE  FEDERAL 

. GOVERNMENT. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  quick  and  effective  methods 
used  by  the  federal  government  in  stamping  out  the  recent 
epizootic  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  this  entire  country  would ' now  be  overrun  with  the 
disease  and  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  would  have 
quarantined  against  live  stock  shipments  and  shipments  of 
hay,  straw  and  grain  from  the  United  States.  The  cost  of 
this  w-ork  was  less  than  $500,000,  but  the  loss  that  would 
have  resulted  from  such  a general  quarantine  could  riot  have 
been  expressed  in  millions. 
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QUARANTINE  OF  KENTUCKY  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SHEEP  SCAB. 

Another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  work, 
especially  when  taken  up  by  individual  states,  is  the  recent 
quarantine  of  the  entire  state  of  Kentucky  against  inter- 
state shipments  of  sheep,  except  under  special  restrictions. 
Had  Ohio  not  been  provided  with  an  active  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners  the  same  quarantine  would  have  been 
placed  upon  the  sheep  of  this  state.  What  this  would  ha\'e 
meant  the  sheep  breeder  and  feeder  of  the  state  know  only 
too  well.  Ohio  is  and  has  been  exposed  to  the  same  dangers 
as  Kentucky,  but  fortunately,  effective  measures  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  serious  conditions 
that  now  exist  in  that  state. 

T.HE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  OF  OHIO. 

The  live  stock  industry  of  Ohio  represents  investments 
of  nearly  $150,000,000.  If  this  is  worth  protecting  by  im- 
posing a tax  sufficient  to  raise  $100,000  annually,  or  less 
than  TO  cents  for  each  owner  of  a fann  in  the  state,  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  every  stock  raiser  and  farmer  to  get  in 
touch  with  his  representative  in  the  legislature  and  remind 
them  of  this  fact. 

One  farmer,  for  whom  the  Board  inoculated  some  hun- 
dred head  of  swine,  stated  that  the  protective  serum  fur- 
nished by  the  Board  enabled  him  to  make  a profit  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  which  would  have  been  out  of  the  question 
without  such  protection.  In  addition  to  this,  his  neighbors 
were  protected  from  the  ravages  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera, 
which  would  surely  have  followed  without  this  precaution. 
In  many  instances  entire  herds  of  valuable  thoroughbred 
swine  have  been  saved  by  the  timely  administration  of  pro- 
tective serum  after  the  disease  had  already  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  herds,  scab  in 
sheep  and  other  diseases  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  own- 
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ers  of  live  stock.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
development  or  continuance  of  this  work  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  in  general,  and  that  it  deserves  the  support 
of  all  citizens  alike. 

PAUL  FISCHER, 

State  Veterinarian. 
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TFie  Story  of  the  ^ 
(Battle  of  GettySbvrcb 
A//D  THE  Field  F)escribed 
Asitiso(/  the 
Fiftieth  A/\fjsfiVERsARY^ 


1863 


1913 
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X commemoration  of  the  Fiftietli 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
its  patrons  who  will  visit  the  battlefield 
during  the  celebration  this  year, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  issues  this 
booklet,  containing  descriptive  matter, 
illustrations  and  maps. 

Those  consulting  its  pages,  will 
find  a concise  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  forces  from  the  time  Lee  moved  north- 
ward from  Virginia  to  occupy  the  Pennsylvania  valleys; 
the  various  engagements  in  and  around  Gettysbtirg, 
and  a brief  review  of  the  retreat  of  Lee  across  the  Poto- 
mac River,  pursued  by  the  victorious  forces  of  Meade. 

A birds-eye  map  of  the  battlefield,  on  which  the 
more  important  points  of  interest  and  the  principal  roads 
and  avenues  are  indicated,  will  be  a guide  to  visitors. 

A map  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  shows  its  rela- 
tion to  Gettysburg  and  the  principal  battlefields  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. Illustrations  of  various  portions  of  the  field  and 
the  monuments  thereon  round  out  the  booklet,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  serve  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  historic 
importance  of  this  noted  battle  and  the  field  on  which  it 
was  fought. 
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The 

Invasion  of  Pennsylvania 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  General  Robert 
If.  Lee,  Commander  of  the  Confederate  Army,  in  June, 
1863,  decided,  for  reasons  that  seemed  to  justify  the 
movement,  to  shift  the  scene  of  war  from  X'irginia  to 
Lennsylvania.  The  mobilization  was  begun  at  once 
,111(1  jnished  forward  to  the  northern  border  with  unin- 
lerrui:)ted  acti\ity. 

'Fhe  movement  was  initiated  liy  “Jeb”  Stuart,  with 
nine  brigades  of  cavalry,  who,  liy  order  of  Cieneral  Lee, 
slipped  by  the  Union  Army  on  the  Rappahannock, 
engaged  the  Union  cavalry,  under  Cieneral  Pleasonton, 
in  several  herce  fights,  and  adxanced  to  the  lines  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  Railroads. 
In  the  meantime  the  corps  of  (General  Kwell,  leaving 
Culpeper  on  June  10,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
entered  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

liy  a forced  march,  Ewell  reached  Winchester  on 
June  13,  where  General  Milroy,  with  a conijiaratively 
small  force,  detained  him  until  June  15,  when  Milroy 
retreated,  after  spiking  his  guns.  This,  and  the  defeat 


of  Tyler  at  Martinsburg,  left  the  Cumberland  Valley 
open  to  the  invaders,  and  they  hurried  on  to  Chambers- 
burg,  which  they  reached  and  occupied  on  June  22. 

Here  Ewell  divided  his  forces,  sending  Rodes' 
and  Johnson’s  Divisions  through  the  valley  toward 
Harrisburg.  Carlisle  was  partially  sacked,  and  part  of 
the  division  advanced  as  far  as  Kingston,  thirteen  miles 
from  Harrisburg.  Here  word  was  brought  that  a large 
force  of  militia  had  been  assembled  at  Harrisburg, 
and  the  Confederates  deemed  it  wiser  to  return  down 
the  valley. 

Early's  Division  had,  in  the  meantime,  crossed 
the  South  Mountain  to  Emmitsburg,  and  thence  across 
country  to  York.  Gordon’s  Brigade  met  the  26th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which  had  been  posted  at 
Gettysburg  when  the  news  of  Lee’s  invasion  had  been 
flashed  north,  near  Marsh  Creek,  a few  miles  south  of 
the  town. 

This  regiment,  commanded  by  a colonel,  who  so  far 
as  is  known,  had  not  taken  his  baptism  of  tire  from 
organized  troops,  like  many  another  in  the  army,  was 
dismayed  at  the  enemy’s  approach.  Some  of  the  men 
fled;  man}'  were  captured,  but  their  guns  had  spoken 
loud  enough  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  enemy  on  the  sur- 
rounding territory. 

biarly  heard  them  at  Mummasburg,  ten  miles  away; 
Lee  heard  them  at  Chambersburg,  twenty-five  miles 
away.  Early  hurried  to  Gettysburg,  fearing  a severe 
engagement,  and  ordered  Hays’  Brigade  thither.  But 
when  he  arrived,  there  was  nothing  disquieting;  only  a 
quiet  Pennsylvania  village  pursuing  its  peaceful  course. 
So  he  resumed  his  march  to  York,  where  a large  amount 
of  property  was  destroyed. 

Intending  to  seize  the  bridge  across  the  Susciuehanna 
at  Columbia,  Early  sent  a detachment  to  Wrightsville, 
the  western  end  of  the  bridge.  But  Governor  Curtin 
had  rendezvoused  troops  at  Harrisburg  and  Columbia, 
and  the  Ibiion  commander  at  Columbia,  Colonel  Frick, 
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realizing  (hat  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  drive  liack  I 
( lordcni,  ordered  the  bridge  burned  to  jircvent  tlie  Con-  I 
lederates  from  crossing.  So  Gordon  returned  to  the 
main  body  at  York.  ( 

In  the  meantime,  Lee,  with  Longstreet’s  and  Hill's  ;[ 
Coi'iis,  had  followed  Ewell  np  the  C'umberland  VGlley, 
and  on  June  30  had  massed  troops  at  Chambcrsbnrg,  [ 
h'ayetteville,  and  (freenwood,  on  the  w-est  side  of  South  ( 
Mountain,  and  had  advanced  Hill’s  Corps  to  Cashtown  ^ 
aiul  Mummasburg  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  and 
only  a few  miles  from  (Gettysburg. 

hGarly  had  returned  from  York  and  was  holding  | 
Heidlersburg,  a few  miles  cast  of  Ciettysburg;  Rodes  had 
marcherl  south  from  Carlisle  and  joined  Early;  Johnson’s 
Hivision  with  spoils  of  war  had  reached  Greenwood,  just 
west  of  the  mountain;  and  Stuart,  with  the  cavalry,  was 
pushing  around  north  of  Hanover  to  join  Ewell’s  Division. 


East  Confederate  Avenue 
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While  this  movement  was  being  made,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  not  been  idle.  Hooker  had  discovered 
as  early  as  June  3 that  Lee  contemplated  a northern 
invasion  and  had  so  advised  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton. On  June  7,  he  sent  Pleasonton  with  the  cavalry 
to  Culpeper  to  see  if  there  had  been  a serious  move  of 
the  enemy’s  forces.  He  also  asked  Washington  for  rein- 
forcements, but  was  denied  by  General  Halleck,  then  in 
command  of  the  army. 

The  battle  of  Brandy  Station,  June  8,  indicated  to 
Hooker  that  Lee  was  in  earnest,  and  he  moved  his  troops 
toward  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  the  thought 
of  cutting  oft  the  communication  of  the  Confederate 
Army  with  Richmond  and  holding  Lee  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  valley. 

Spreading  out  his  line  in  a fan-shape,  he  moved 
northward,  the  left  wing  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
right  thrown  out  toward  Washington.  Although  many 
insisted  that  he  follow  Lee  into  the  valley  and  protect 
the  citizens  whose  property  was  being  devastated. 
Hooker  deemed  it  wise  to  follow  his  own  plans,  which 
looked  to  the  defense  of  Washington. 

By  this  time  the  Confederates  were  well  within  the 
Cumberland  Valley.  On  June  25,  Hooker  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Edwards’  Ferry,  and  had  formed  his  lines 
south  of  Frederick,  but  on  the  day  the  commands  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill  occupied  Chambersburg,  (June  27,) 
General  George  Gordon  Meade  succeeded  Hooker  in 
command. 

With  the  change  of  commanders  came  a change  in 
the  plan  of  campaign.  Meade  ordered  French  from 
Harper’s  Ferry  to  Frederick,  which  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish as  a base  of  operations.  Buford’s  cavalry  were 
moved  from  the  passes  in  South  Mountain  to  a point 
near  Fairfield,  and  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry  force  advanced 
through  Littlestown  to  Hanover,  where  they  met  and 
defeated  Stuart’s  men.  The  latter  turned  north  to 
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Carlisle,  and  finding  that  Ewell’s  men  had  gone,  returned  1 
toward  Gettysburg,  reaching  there  on  Jul\'  2,  to  take  part  !( 
in  the  hot  cavalry  battle  east  of  the  town  on  July  3. 

Pushing  steadily  north,  Meade,  on  June  30,  had  his  ; 
forces  centered  as  follows:  Reynolds,  with  the  First  , 

Corps,  was  at  Marsh  Creek,  about  six  miles  southwest 
of  (jettysbtirg:  Buford  occupied  (Gettysburg:  Williams,  ] 
with  the  Twelfth  Corps,  was  at  Littlestown,  ten  miles  ' 
sotitheast  of  (dettysbttrg;  Howard,  with  the  Eleventh  ! 
Corps,  was  at  Emmitsbtirg,  fotir  miles  beyond  Reynolds; 
Meade,  with  the  Third  Corps,  under  Sickles,  was  near 
d'aneytown,  thirteen  miles  south  of  (Gettysburg;  Sykes 
and  the  Fifth  Corps  were  at  Ihiion  Mills,  nineteen  miles 
distant ; Sedgwick  and  the  Sixth  C'orps  near  Manchester, 
twenty-five  miles  away;  Hancock  and  the  Second  Corps 
at  Uniontown,  also  twenty-five  miles  from  (Gettysburg; 
and  1).  McI\L  (Gregg’s  cavalry  at  Westminster,  twenty- 
live  miles  south,  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad. 

At  Harrisl)urg  and  Columbia  were  forces  of  militia 
hurriedly  recruited  by  CGovernor  Ctirtin,  when  the  South-  I 
ern  invasion  began. 


Wright  Avenue.  East  of  Round  'Pop 
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2bth  Pennsylvania  Emergency  Regiment 
John  Burns'  House  in  Background 


This  massing  of  Union  Troops  led  General  Lee  to 
fix  upon  the  little  town  of  Gettysburg,  with  its  hills  and 
valleys,  as  the  point  where  he  would  meet  and,  if  possible, 
defeat  Meade,  instead  of  retreating  down  the  valleys  to 
Virginia.  Turned  from  his  purpose  of  cutting  railroad 
and  telegraph  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
West  around  Harrisburg,  and  not  knowing  that  he  had  a 
clear  way  back,  he  pushed  his  entire  army  toward  Gettys- 
burg, hoping  to  reach  it  and  so  entrench  himself  that 
Meade  would  be  overcome. 
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The  First  Day’s  Fight 

As  the  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  186a, 
the  Army  of  Northern  X’irginia,  with  aijproximateh 
73,500  men  and  190  guns,  formed  a half  circle  around 
( lettysburg,  directly’  faced  on  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the 
town  by  General  Bulord,  with  his  cavalry  division  ol 
two  brigades,  Gamble’s  and  Dex  in’s. 

To  the  soitth  lay  Meade,  with  approximately  82,000 
men  and  300  guns,  inany  of  them  miles  away.  Reynolds, 
with  the  First  Corps,  was  hurrying  toward  ( jettysbitrg,and 
the  other  corps  were  rapidly  concentrating  on  the  town. 

Lee  advanced  Hcth's  l)i\ision  from  Cashtown 
directly  toward  the  town.  Buford’s  skirmishers  occupied 
the  ridges  to  the  west  of  Willoughby  Run  and  soon  advised 
their  commander  that  the  Confederates  were  advancing, 
lleth,  hnding  Btiford’s  skirmishers  on  their  iront,  formed 
a line  of  battle,  with  Archer’s  and  I )avis’  Brigades  in  front, 
followed  by  those  of  Pettigrew  and  Brockenbrough. 
.\t  nine  o’clock  the  first  gun  was  fired  and  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  had  begun. 

The  situation  was  a critical  one  for  General  Buford. 
He  knew  that  Kwell’s  Corps  were  advancing  from 
1 leidlersburg,  to  the  north  of  him,  and  Reynolds  was  mjt 
yet  in  Gettysburg.  Sending  l)e\  in’s  men  to  form  a pro- 
tective line  against  Ewell,  he  placed  Gamble’s  Brigade 
on  the  hill  facing  Willoughby  Run  to  meet  the  oncoming 
corps  of  Hill.  In  the  absence  of  cavalry — the  eyes  of 
an  arm> — the  Confederate  leaders  did  not  realize  that 
only  a small  l)ody  of  cavalry  opposed  them,  instead  of 
the  whole  Cnion  Army,  as  Lee  supposed.  Buford’s  men 
contested  ever\'  foot  of  the  ground,  but  their  commander 
was  dotibtful  of  the  result  tmless  Reynolds  came  (piickly 
to  his  support. 
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I'hc  Battlefield  from  BijJ  Round  Top 


He  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Lutheran  Seminary, 
which  stood  on  what  has  since  been  noted  as  Seminary 
Ridge,  and  looked  anxiously  away  toward  the  South. 
He  was  much  relieved  to  find  Wadsworth’s  Division 
already  in  the  town,  and  the  remainder  of  the  First 
Corps  within  sight. 

Reynolds  had  accompanied  Wadsworth’s  men  and 
(juickly  joined  Buford  in  his  observation  point.  Without 
hesitation  he  advanced  Cutler’s  Brigade  to  the  support 
of  Buford’s  troopers,  and  posted  Hall’s  2d  Maine  Bat- 
tery along  the  Chambersburg  Pike.  The  14th  Brooklyn 
and  95th  New  York  Regiments  were  thrown  forward 
on  the  left,  and  the  three  veteran  regiments,  the  147th 
New  York,  76th  New  York  and  the  56th  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  right,  beyond  the  road. 

'Phis  relieved  Gamble’s  Brigade  from  the  brunt  of 
the  fight,  which  they  had  been  withstanding  for  about 
an  hour,  and  they  withdrew  to  the  left  of  the  infantry. 
Devin,  however,  was  still  waiting  for  the  advance  of 
Ewell  from  the  north  and  held  his  position  between  the 
Chambersburg  and  Mummasbtirg  Roads,  his  brigade 
consisting  of  the  6th  and  9th  New  York,  the  17th  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  3d  West  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Then  began  one  of  the  fiercest  engagements  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  When  Reynolds  sent  Wadsworth  with 
three  regiments  to  form  just  beyond  the  Chambersburg 
Pike,  a little  hill  or  ridge  to  the  west  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  advance  of  Davis’  Brigade  of  Heth’s  Division  on 
the  right  flank.  Before  Wadsworth  knew  it,  his  line  was 
broken  on  that  flank  and  he  issued  orders  to  withdraw. 

The  76th  New  York  and  the  56th  Pennsylvania 
succeeded  in  falling  back  to  a piece  of  woods  in  the  rear 
of  Seminary  Ridge,  but  the  147th  New  York  was  not 
so  fortunate.  Their  colonel  was  shot  down  just  as  he 
received  the  order  to  withdraw,  and  the  regiment  was 
surrounded  and  almost  cut  to  pieces  before  it  could  be 
rescued. 
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In  the  meantime,  Hall,  with  his  Maine  Battery,  had 
been  left  exposed  at  the  pike  and  was  forced  to  move 
back  in  short  order,  the  horses  on  his  last  gun  carriage 
being  killed  by  the  enemy  while  the  battery  was  moving. 
The  other  two  regiments  of  Cutler’s  Brigade,  the  14th 
Brooklyn  and  the  95th  New  York,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Cutler,  of  the  Brooklyn  regiment,  (Colonel 
Biddle  of  the  95th  New  York,  having  been  wounded,) 
also  fell  back  leisurely. 

By  this  time  both  forces  had  determined  to  occupy 
a small  woods  lying  between  Willoughby  Run  and  Semi- 
nary Ridge,  now  known  as  Reynolds’  Grove.  Reynolds 
had  told  Doubleday,  who  was  in  command  of  the  First 
Corps  (having  relieved  Reynolds  when  he  assumed  entire 
command  in  Gettysburg)  that  he  would  hold  the  Cham- 
bersburg  Pike,  and  expected  Doubleday  to  hold  the 
Fairfield  Road. 


Lutheran  Theological  Seminary.  The  old  building  used  as  hospital 
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Buford  F^eynolds  2d  Maine  Battery 

Cham bersluj  rjJ  Pike,  McPIierson  RiiJge 


Appreciating  the  importance  of  getting  into  tlie 
woods  first,  Meredith’s  troops,  i)opnlarly  known  as 
the  “Iron  lirigade,”  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Morrow,  of  the  24lh  Michigan,  were  ordered  forward  on 
tlic  doul)le  ([nick.  They  were  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
calling  onl  to  Doublcday,  as  they  jiassed  him:  “If  we 

can’t  hold  the  woods,  where  will  >’ou  find  the  men  that 
can  ?’’ 

Archer’s  Brigade  crossed  Willoughby  Bun  and  made 
for  the  woods  just  as  the  “Iron  Brigarle’’  entered  it. 
The  fighting  was  bitter. 

Reynolds,  with  his  staff,  was  viewing  it  from  a point 
just  on  the  erlge  of  the  woods  nearest  the  town,  when 
a bullet  from  one  of  the  enemy’s  shar])shooters  struck 
him  in  the  back  of  the  head,  as  he  turned  to  watch  the 
reserve  jiosted  between  the  woods  and  the  ridge.  The 
bullet  passed  clear  through  the  skull  and  came  out  near 
his  eye.  Me  fell  dead,  almost  instantly,  without  a word. 
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and  the  Union  forces  were  witliout  a commander.  Gen- 
eral Doubleday,  as  the  ranking  officer,  immediately  took 
command  and  pushed  the  hghting. 

Davis’  Brigade  had  pushed  Cutler’s  men  on  the 
Union  right  back  toward  Seminary  Ridge.  But  Mor- 
row’s Brigade,  on  the  Union  left,  turned  the  flank  of 
.Archer’s  Brigade,  which  was  engaged  with  Meredith’s 
men  in  the  woods,  and  so  overwhelmed  them,  that 
hundreds  were  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  among 
the  latter  being  the  Confederate  General,  Archer,  him- 
self. 

This  repulse  enabled  the  “Iron  Brigade’’  to  drive  the 
Confederate  line  back  beyond  Willoughby  Run,  and 
Morrow  re-formed  his  line  on  the  little  ridge  west  of 
where  the  Springs  Hotel  now  stands.  The  Confederates 
were  apparently  convinced  that  a greater  force  opposed 
them  than  was  actually  the  case,  for  no  attempt  was 
made  to  drive  Meredith  back  from  his  advanced  position, 
and  Doubleday  was  enabled  to  recapture  the  gtms  of 
Hall’s  Battery  on  the  Chambersbtirg  Pike. 

The  right  of  the  Ibiion  line  by  this  time  was  being 
hotly  assaulted  by  Davis’  Brigade.  General  Wads- 
worth withdrew  Cutler’s  Brigade  to  the  north  side  of 
Gettysburg  unknown  to  Doubleday,  who  was  advancing 
his  reserve,  under  Dawes,  to  their  help.  The  reserve 
was  much  smaller  than  the  Confederate  force,  but  the 
latter  suddenly  took  refuge  in  the  deej)  cut  of  the  rail- 
road to  the  west  of  the  town,  where  the  Ihiion  men  were 
enabled  to  badly  cripple  them  by  firing  from  above  on 
the  helpless  men  many  feet  below. 

Hundreds,  under  the  grilling  fire  of  Dawes’  men 
gave  themselves  up,  while  the  remainder  found  their  way 
as  best  they  could  through  the  fields  to  the  reserve  lines 
of  the  Confederates. 

Doubleday  withdrew  Meredith’s  Brigade  from  its 
position  west  of  Willoughby  Run  and  formed  on  Semi- 
nary Ridge,  bringing  Cutler’s  men  from  the  town  to  rein- 
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force  the  line.  Heth  re-formed  his  scattered  forces  on 
the  ridge  west  of  Willoughby  Run  and  brought  up  his 
reserves. 

Meanwhile,  Howard,  in  advance  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  had  reached  Gettysburg,  and  chosen  Cemetery 
Hill  on  which  to  make  his  stand.  He  did  not  advise 
1 )oubleday  of  his  arrival,  and  the  latter  did  not  deem  it 
wise  to  continue  the  aggressive  fighting  until  he  had  been 
reinforced  by  Meade,  whom  he  knew  was  advancing  from 
I'aneytown. 

But  it  seemed  necessary  to  hold  Gettysburg  at  all 
hazards,  so  that  when  the  remainder  of  the  First  Corps, 
which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  morning,  came  up. 
Doubleday  i)ushed  his  men  forward  again  to  the  positions 
they  held  before  and  re-commenced  an  assault  on  the 
t'onfederate  lines,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  artillery 
that  poured  a devastating  fire  along  the  roads  and  toward 
the  town. 


The  Railroad  Cut,  bcyood  the  Seminary 
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At  11.30,  Howard,  who 
had  come  forward  to  the 
Seminary,  realized  that 
the  First  Corps  was  hard 
pressed.  He  rushed  the 
Eleventh  Corps  up  on  the 
double  quick;  assumed 
command  of  the  left  wing; 
turned  over  his  Corps  to 
Major-General  Schurz, 
(who  in  turn  assigned  the 
command  of  his  Division 
to  General  Barlow)  and 
sent  a courier  to  Meade 
to  hurry  forward  the  rest  of  the  army. 

Schimmelfenig’s  Division  was  the  first  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps  to  reach  the  field,  followed  by  Barlow’s 
Division.  They  were  ordered  to  extend  the  Union  right 
along  Seminary  Ridge,  while  Steinwehr’s  Division,  the 
last  to  arrive,  (al)out  1.45  p.m.)  occupied  an  entrenched 
position  on  Cemetery  Hill. 

Before  the  formation  was  entirely  carried  out, 
Devin’s  skirmish  line  had  discovered  the  ai)proach  of 
Early’s  troops  from  Heid- 
lersburg,  and  Rodes’  from 
Carlisle,  who  converged 
forces  at  almost  the  same 
spot  north  of  Gettysburg, 
beyond  Oak  Hill. 

This  caused  a re- 
arrangement of  the  Ihiion 
lines,  Doubleday  holding 
the  attack  of  A.  P.  Hill 
from  the  west,  and  How- 
ard throwing  Barlow  and 
S c h i m m e 1 f e n i g t o the 
north  to  meet  Ewell’s 

, 24th  Michigan  Infantry 

trCSri  troops.  Reynolds’  Grove 


17th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
Buford  Avenue 
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Any  attempt  to  follow  the  various  movements  of 
the  troops  during  this  stage  of  the  battle  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  Many  changes  of  front 
were  necessary  to  meet  the  Confederate  advance,  formed 
in  a half  circle  around  the  Federal  troops. 

Barlow’s  men,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  met 
the  full  brunt  of  the  attack  of  Early  and  many  of  them 
were  either  killed  or  captured ; Barlow,  himself,  being 
wounded  on  what  is  now  known  as  “Barlow  Knoll,’’  to 
the  north  of  the  town. 

Schimmelfenig’s  Brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Von  Amsburg,  of  the  45th  New  York,  was 
pushed  forward  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Barlow  and 
the  right  wing  of  Doufileday’s  forces.  But  the  overthrow 
of  Barlow  and  the  lack  of  support  from  Howard’s  reserve 
force,  drove  almost  the  entire  brigade  into  the  hands 
of  Doles’  Brigade,  of  Rodes’  Division. 

In  the  meantime.  Doubleday  had  thrown  forward 
Baxter’s  Brigade,  of  Robinson’s  Division,  to  the  point 
formed  by  the  Mummasburg  Road  with  the  Union  line 
on  Seminary  Ridge  and  they  lay  behind  the  stone  fence, 
protected  from  the  sight  of  Hill’s  men  and  the  oncoming 
forces  of  herson’s  North  Carolina  Brigade  of  Rodes’ 
Division.  With  Cutler’s  Brigade,  which  was  thrown 
out  on  Iverson’s  right  flank  as  he  apjiroached  the  town. 
Colonel  Stone’s  Brigade  and  the  artillery  on  Seminary 
Ridge  in  his  su]i])ort,  Baxter's  troops  waited  behind  the 
fence  until  H’crson’s  men  were  within  a few  rods  of  them; 
then  suddenly  arose  from  their  hiding  ])lace  and  poured 
a galling  fire  into  the  Confederate  ranks. 

This,  with  the  cross  fire  from  Cutler’s  men  and 
Stone’s  Brigade,  threw  Rodes’  1 )ivision  into  disorder,  and 
it  tell  back.  But  Early  was  driving  Barlow’s  and 
Schimmelfeuig’s  men  l)ack  into  the  town,  and  the  Union 
forces  were  ox'crpowered. 

Doubleda>'  made  a last  determined  stand  near  the 
railroad  cut  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
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support  from  Howard’s  men  and  the  absence  of  some  of 
his  own  troops  on  distant  parts  of  the  field,  was  forced  to 
fall  back  on  Seminary  Ridge  and  take  refuge  inside  the 
temporary  entrenchment  thrown  up  near  the  Seminary 
in  the  morning. 

Skirmishing  and  contesting  every  foot  of  the  way, 
the  Federal  forces  were  finally  driven  back  through  the 
town  in  the  afternoon.  As  they  fought  their  way  through 
the  town,  urged  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  to  protect 
them  from  the  Confederates,  hundreds  of  shots  were  fired 
directly  up  and  down  streets.  It  was  only  when  the 
remnants  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  took  refuge 
behind  Steinwehr’s  entrenchments  on  Cemetery  Hill, 
that  the  victorious  Confederates  ceased  the  pursuit  and 
formed  a new  line  for  the  night,  centering  on  the  town  of 
Gettysburg. 

By  this  time.  General  Hancock,  sent  by  General 
Meade  from  Taneytown,  had  arrived  to  take  command 
of  the  forces  in  and  around  Gettysburg. 


East  Cemetery  Hill 
Hancock  Equestrian  Statue 
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A survey  of  the  field  convinced  him  that  Cemetery 
Hill  and  the  ridge  lying  directly  to  the  south  of  it  was 
the  best  defensive  point  for  the  formation  of  the  Union 
line.  lie  also  realized  that  the  entire  strength  of  the 
-Army  of  the  Potomac  would  be  needed  to  successfully 
repulse  Lee’s  forces,  and  so  advised  General  Meade  by 
courier. 

When  the  First  Corps  arrived  at  Cemetery  Hill, 
Hancock  ordered  a part  of  it  to  occupy  Culp’s  Hill,  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  cemetery;  Wadsworth’s  Division  took 
this  position  and  threw  up  entrenchments. 

By  dusk  Sickles’  Third  Corps  and  Slocum’s  Twelfth 
Corps  had  arrived;  and  Hancock’s  Corps,  the  Second, 
were  near  at  hand.  Stannard’s  Second  A’ermont  Bri- 
gade, which  was  to  play  so  large  a i>art  in  the  battles  of 
July  2 and  3,  also  came  up  and  reported  to  General 
Doubleday.  These  forces  made  a long  line  of  battle 
extending  south  along  Cemetery  Ridge. 

On  Slocum’s  arrival,  Hancock  relinquished  command 
of  the  field  to  him  and  rode  to  meet  Meade,  who  was 
advancing  from  Taneytown. 

d'he  Confederates  were  still  formed  in  a semi-circle 
around  the  Union  line.  They  had  been  reinforced  by 
Longstreet’s  Corps  in  its  entirety,  with  the  exception  of 
Pickett’s  Division,  which  was  guarding  the  wagon  trains 
at  Chambersburg. 

Lee  had  come  on  the  field  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and,  after  looking  over  the  situation,  had 
recommended — not  ordered,  so  most  authorities  agree — 
Fwell  to  follow  up  his  \dctory  of  the  afternoon.  But 
Ewell  was  unfit  for  further  effort  and  so  night  fell  on 
both  armies  waiting  for  the  morrow. 


General  Meade’s  Headquarters,  Taneytown  Road 


The  Second  Day’s  Fight 

There  was  but  little  rest  for  either  army  in  the  hours 
of  darkness  between  July  1 and  2.  Lee,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  resume  active  operations  during  the  night, 
spent  the  time  in  strengthening  his  lines,  which  he 
formed  about  a mile  away  from  those  of  Meade. 

Longstreet,  with  McLaws’  and  Hood's  Divisions 
of  the  First  Corps,  had  arrived  on  the  field  about  four 
o’clock  that  afternoon,  July  1,  and  he  now'  occupied  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  x\rmy.  Pickett’s 
Division,  of  his  corps,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  South 
Mountain. 

To  the  north  of  Longstreet  lay  A.  P.  Hill’s  Third 
Corps,  consisting  of  Anderson’s,  Heth’s  and  Pender’s 
Divisions,  which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  first  day’s 
fight  against  the  First  Corps  of  the  Union  Army  under 
Reynolds  and  later  under  Doubleday. 

Forming  a right  angle  to  Hill’s  line,  extending 
through  the  town  of  Gettysburg  along  West  and  East 
Middle  Streets,  and  curving  around  the  east  end  of  the 
town  in  the  low  land  lying  at  the  base  of  East  Cemetery 
and  Culp’s  Hill,  was  Ewell  and  the  Second  Corps,  con- 
sisting of  Early’s,  Rodes’  and  Johnson’s  Divisions. 

On  Benner’s  Hill,  directly  facing  Howard’s  position 
on  East  Cemetery  Hill,  a strong  detachment  of  artillery 
was  posted  which  covered  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek  and 
the  eastern  slope  of  Culp’s  Hill. 

Each  line  of  the  Confederate  position  w'as  strongly 
protected  by  artillery  placed  on  the  many  eminences 
overlooking  the  Union  lines. 

General  Meade  arrived  on  the  field  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  established  his  headquarters  in  the 
Bishop  house  on  the  Taneytowm  Road  just  south  of  the 
cemetery.  Without  delay  he  inspected  the  position 
established  by  Hancock  and  approved  it. 
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He  at  once  took  steps  to  present  a still  stronger  front 
to  Lee  by  disposing  of  his  entire  army  along  the  top  of 
Cemetery  Ridge  from  Culp’s  Hill  and  Cemetery  Hill  to 
the  Round  Tops.  The  Twelfth  Corps  occupied  the  south- 
ern ridges  of  Culp’s  Hill,  supporting  Wadsworth’s  Division 
of  the  First  Corps  and  facing  Johnson’s  Division  of 
Ewell’s  Corps. 

Howard  and  the  Eleventh  Corps  occupied  Cemetery 
Hill,  with  Early  and  Rodes  lying  to  the  north  of  them  in 
Gettysburg.  Beyond  on  the  ridge  was  Hancock’s 
Second  Corps,  while  the  Third  Corps,  under  Sickles,  was 
formed  in  the  low  land  between  the  end  of  Cemetery 
Ridge  and  Little  Round  Top. 

Had  Lee  attacked  the  Union  lines  at  daybreak  he 
would  not  have  found  as  strong  a resistance  as  he  did 
later  in  the  day,  for  two  brigades  of  the  Third  Corps  were 
still  marching  up  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  and  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Corps  were  far  away;  the  former  coming 
from  the  direction  of  Hanover,  whilst  the  latter  advanced 
up  the  Taneytown  Road  in  the  rear  of  the  Round  Tops. 


Round  Top  from  West  Confederate  Avenue 
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When  Sickles  took 
his  position  he  considered 
it  untenable  because  it 
was  on  low  ground.  The 
lunmitsburg  Road,  on 
higher  ground,  presented 
an  excellent  place  for  the 
('onfederate  artillery,  and 
the  land  between,  full  of 
rocks  and  trees,  afforded 
ample  i)iT)tection  for  an 
advancing  force. 

()n  his  recjuest  to 
Meade,  (fcneral  Hunt, 
Chief  of  Artillery,  was  sent  to  Sickles,  and  the  two 
officers  went  o\’er  the  situation.  After  an  examinatioti, 
of  the  proposed  lines.  Sickles  mo\  ed  his  coinniand  for- 
ward to  occui)y  the  Kintnitsbtirg  road,  with  its  center 
in  the  “Peach  (trehard.” 

1 Itiinphreys'  I )i\  ision  was  faced  along  the  road 
Irom  the  corner  of  the  orchard  toward  the  right  wing  of 
the  tirtny.  Birney’s  Di\ision  was  fortned  on  the  other 
angle,  his  left  wing  extending  toward  the  Roitnd  Tops. 
The  “Peach  ( trehard"  was 
aboitt  a mile  from  Little 
Round  d'op. 

Meade,  on  learning 
of  this  change  of  the  line, 
was  not  ideased  with  it, 
becatisc“  the  Conlederate 
artillery  cottld  enfilade 
both  ttingents  from  the 
tingle,  and  he  felt  that  the 
])osition  was  not  so  good 
tis  the'  one  nearer  the 
estal ilishc'd  I nion  litie. 

P)ttt  Sickles  th(.)tight 
he  had  chosen  the  wisest 


17th  Maine,  Wheatfield 


Irish  Hrigade 

Sickles  Avc.  near  the  Loop 
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post  and  was  determined  to  hold  it.  Skirmishing  occurred 
all  along  the  line  during  the  morning  hours,  hut  no 
serious  engagement.  Meade  called  his  cor])s  commanders 
into  council  during  the  morning.  It  was  then  decided 
that  although  Sickles  had  disregarded  orders,  it  was  too 
late  to  change,  and  the  new  line  must  he  held  to  meet  the 
('ontedcrate  attack  which  seemed  certain. 

Sykes,  with  the  Filth  Cor])s,  arrived  ahf)ut  one 
o’clock  and  were  at  once  posted  on  the  little  hills  to  the 
south  of  and  Itack  of  Sickles’  line  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
Round  To])s.  Sedgwick,  with  the  Sixth  ('orps,  did  not 
arrive  from  his  thirty-mile  march  until  al)out  three 
o’clock.  His  weary  men  were  held  as  a reserve  hack  on 
the  Taney  town  Road. 

In  the  meantime  Buhjrd  and  the  ca\'alry  had  been 
sent  hack  to  Westminster  to  guard  the  wagon  trains, 
and  Kil])atrick  and  his  troopers  to  Hunterstown  to  harass 
the  left  Hank  of  the  C'onfederate  line. 


West  Confederate  Avenue 
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Thus  the  positions  were  held  until  half  past  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Lee  ordered  the  first  concerted 
attack  on  the  Union  lines.  As  the  Confederate  chieftain 
proposed  to  strike  the  Federals  at  different  points,  one 
alter  another,  or  in  military  parlance,  en  echelon,  the 
attack  was  begun  by  Longstreet  on  the  ad\-ance  of  Sickles’ 
line. 

A Hanking  force  from  Hoofl’s  I)i\'ision  was  sent 
against  Ward’s  Brigade  as  it  lay  on  the  line  nearest  the 
Round  To]is,  his  left  resting  on  Devil’s  Den.  The 
assault  was  fierce,  and  soon  e.vtended  all  along  the  line 
to  the  Peach  Orchard,  where  the  brigades  under  Graham 
and  De  Trobriaiul  fought  like  tigers. 

Humphreys’  men,  formed  along  the  Emmitsburg 
Road,  were  not  immediately  engaged,  but  soon  faced  an 
assault  l)y  Barksdale’s  Mississi|)pians,  and  Sickles  hur- 
riedly sent  for  aid  If)  Sykes.  But  he  was  giving  his 
troops  coftee  and  did  not  resi)ond  as  promptly  as  e.\- 
pected.  W’ilhin  a short  time  Sickles  had  received  a 
wound  which  resultetl  in  the  loss  of  a leg,  and  his  corps, 
now  under  Pnrney,  had  been  ffu'ced  back  all  along  the  line. 

Kershaw  had  pushed  Ward  back  almost  to  Little 
Round  To]),  but  coulfl  not  go  further  for  Sykes’  men 
occupied  the  woofled  hills  on  his  right.  By  this  time 
the>-  were  reafly  for  action  and  soon  the  fighting  l)ecame 
general  amongst  the  rocks  and  trees  at  the  foot  of  Little 
Round  d'op. 

In  the  meantime,  Cicmeral  W'arren,  the  Fhtgineer 
( Mficer  of  the  army,  had  gtfiie  tip  on  Little  Round  Top 
to  watch  the  light,  lie  saw  that  this  eminence  was  the 
objective  point  f)f  the  Confederate  attack,  and  at  once 
hurried  to  the  lines  of  the  h'ifth  Corps  and,  on  his  own 
respfHisibility,  detached  X’incent’s  Brigade  and  ordered 
it  to  occupy  Little  Round  Top. 

Cannon  were  hatilcd  up  the  steej)  slopes,  and  en- 
trenchments were  hitrriedl>'  thrown  up.  On  came  the 
( onfederate  forces,  clear  to  the  foot  of  the  eminence, 
where  Vincent’s  men  met  them  in  a bayonet  charge. 


44th  New  York,  on  Little  Round  Top 

General  Barnes  sent  a battery  and  the  140th  New 
York  to  their  aid  and  formed  the  balance  of  his  division 
to  present  a firm  front  to  the  charge.  Time  after  time 
the  Confederates  stormed  the  Union  position,  only  to 
be  driven  back. 

The  story  of  the  fight  of  Chamberlain’s  20th  Maine 
at  the  stone  wall  near  the  foot  of  Little  Round  Top, 
when  a third  of  the  command  were  lost  and  all  the 
ammunition  expended,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeat- 
ing. 

At  the  “Peach  Orchard,”  Graham  was  still  holding 
on  in  the  face  of  a fire  from  two  sides,  Kershaw  on  the 
west,  and  Barksdale  on  the  north.  He  struggled  against 
the  tremendous  odds  of  the  conflict,  but  was  finally  over- 
come by  the  Mississippians  under  Barksdale,  who 
captured  the  position,  but  lost  their  General,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  final  charge. 

Soon  the  fighting  extended  to  the  “Wheatfield,” 
where  De  Trobriand,  for  sometime,  held  back  the  rushing 
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Confederate  charges.  Back  and  forth  over  this  field 
both  sides  fought  at  close  quarters,  until  at  nightfall  ' 
almost  every  foot  of  it  was  covered  by  a dead  body. 

Meade  had  ordered  Hancock’s  men  to  the  rescue  of  !' 
Sickles’  hard-pressed  forces,  and  Caldwell’s  Division  j 
formed  in  front  of  Birney’s  men  and  drove  the  Confed- 
erates back  to  the  stone  wall  surrounding  the  “Wheat-  ; 
field.’’  i 

I 

A final  assault  by  Crawford  and  the  Pennsylvania  ' 
Reserves  drove  the  Confederate  line  back  from  the  | 
ravine  at  the  foot  of  Little  Round  Top,  and  evening  | 
found  this  coveted  hill  still  in  the  possession  of  the  | 
I'nion  forces. 

The  Confederates,  however,  pushed  around  to  Big 
Round  Top  and  occupied  it,  throwing  up  entrenchments. 
But  no  effort  was  made  to  further  molest  the  Union  line, 
e.xcept  that  the  recesses  of  “ Devil’s  Den  ’’  were  occupied 
by  Confederate  sharpshooters,  who,  until  dislodged, 
played  havoc  with  the  troops  on  Little  Round  Top. 


The  Devil’s  Den 
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View  between  the  Round  Tops 
The  Vincent  Statue— 83d  Pennsylvania 

Shortly  after  Longstreet  made  his  attack  on  Sickles, 
Hill’s  corps,  preceded  by  R.  H.  Anderson’s  Division, 
assaulted  the  Second  Corps  in  front  of  Webb’s  Brigade 
and  succeeded  in  temporarily  breaking  the  line  and  cap- 
turing a Union  battery.  But  Doubleday,  with  part  of 
the  First  Corps,  and  a portion  of  Hancock’s  troops  drove 
them  back. 

Meade  was  startled  at  the  tremendous  assault  upon 
his  left  wing,  and  fearing  annihilation  of  that  portion  of 
his  line,  withdrew  nearly  all  Slocum’s  Corps  from  Cul[>’s 
Hill  and  led  it  in  person  toward  the  Round  Tops  and 
the  heat  of  the  battle. 
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Only  one  small  brigade  under  General  Greene  and  the 
remnant  of  Wadsworth’s  Division,  which  had  suffered 
so  terribly  on  the  first  day,  remained  to  hold  the  en- 
trenchments on  Culp’s  Hill  against  Ewell’s  entire  Corps. 

No  sooner  had  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  Hill’s  artil- 
lery on  the  center  died  away,  when  Johnson  assailed  the 
littfe  force  holding  the  entrenchments  which  Geary  had 
thrown  up  on  the  south  side  of  Culp’s  Hill.  Despite  the 
grilling  fire  from  the  artillery  on  the  hill,  which  threw  one 
brigade  back  in  disorder  after  the  death  of  its  com- 
mander, by  nine  in  the  evening  the  Confederates  had 
taken  jrossession  of  the  lower  entrenchments. 

By  this  time  Sedgwick’s  Sixth  Corps  had  come  on 
the  scene  and  were  aiding  as  a reserve  all  along  the  line. 
Their  outposts  had  several  skirmishes  with  scattered 
bodies  of  Johnson’s  men,  who  were  further  harried  by 
Gregg’s  cavalry  to  the  east. 

To  supplement  this  attack  on  Culp’s  Hill,  Early’s 
Division  was  ordered  to  take  East  Cemetery  Hill  by 
storm,  supported  by  four  batteries  of  artillery  on  Ben- 
ner’s Hill,  and  Rodes’  and  Pender’s  Divisions  on  the 
right  Hank. 

Coming  through  the  ravine  between  Culp’s  Hill  and 
Cemetery  Hill,  Early’s  men  first  met  V^on  Gilsa’s  Brigade 
which  was  posted  behind  a stone  fence  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Ames’  Brigade  was  still  further  around  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  enclosing  Ricketts’  and  Wiedrick’s  batteries  on 
the  higher  ground  above.  Stewart’s  and  Reynolds’ 
batteries  were  also  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy. 

On  a shoulder  of  the  west  side  of  Culp’s  Hill,  now 
known  as  Stevens  Knoll,  was  the  Fifth  Maine  Battery, 
which  poured  a galling  fire  into  the  flank  of  Early’s 
advance. 

The  guns  on  the  side  of  Cemetery  Hill  also  added 
their  share  of  the  storm  of  bullets  rained  upon  the  Con- 
federate ranks,  but  owing  to  the  conformation  of  the 
ground,  they  could  not  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  rake 
the  storming  force. 
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I'ho  Hoiinil  I'ops  from  the  CJonfederato  Line 


\’on  ( jilsa’s  men  fought  bravely  and  so  did  Ames’ 
troops,  but  the  onslaught  was  too  fierce.  They  were 
gradually  forced  back  amongst  the  guns  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill.  Hays’  men  driving  them  like  sheej)  before  them. 

Wiedrick’s  battery  was  captured,  and  two  of 
l-ficketts’  guns  were  si)iked.  Hut  still  the  Union  lines 
lought  on  in  the  now  thick  darkness.  Lacking  guns, 
the  artillerymen  fought  with  hand-si)ikes,  rammers, 
sta\-es,  and  e\-en  with  stone  in  defense  of  the  cannon. 

Stevens’  battery  iiotired  in  a fire  of  dotible  canister 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  Uonfederates  and  the  3fid 
Massachusetts  raked  them  on  the  other  side.  The 
slatighter  was  terrific.  Heavy  smoke  darkened  the  night 
air,  fitfully  lighted  by  bright  flashes  from  the  cannon 
Ijclching  solid  shot  and  canister. 

Hut  Hays’  and  Uiordon’s  men  cotild  not  win  the 
fight  alone,  and  no  support  came  from  the  other  citiarter 
where  Rodes  was  marching  from  (’iett)'sburg  to  attack 
Howard  in  the  rear.  Soon  the  coming  of  infantry,  sent 
by  Hancock  in  aid  of  the  force  on  (’emetery  Hill 
materially  altered  the  situation. 

The  Confederates  slowly  withdrew  from  the  jiosition 
they  had  gained  at  a great  cost  in  human  life.  As  they 
retreated,  their  ranks  were  further  thinned  l)y  the  Union 
guns,  and  at  midnight  only  a small  percentage  of  those 
who  had  come  out  of  the  ravine  to  attack  Cemetery  Hill 
repeated  to  their  lines  in  the  town. 

'This  assatih  and  the  recai^ttire  of  the  [rositicjn  on 
Cemetery  Hill  ended  the  fighting  on  July  2,  and  both 
armies  settled  down  to  rest  for  the  struggle  of  the  fol- 
Icjwing  day. 

d'he  lines  had  changed  but  little,  although  the  Con- 
federates had  gained  a lodgment  on  Big  Round  Top  and 
in  Devil’s  Den  on  the  left  of  the  Union  Line,  and  held  a 
part  of  the  entrenchments  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  on  Culp’s 
Hill,  covering  lialtimore  Pike  on  the  right  of  the  line. 
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Lee  had  engaged  but  seventeen  out  of  his  thirty- 
seven  l)rigades  of  infantry  actively  in  the  two  days’ 
lighting.  With  the  arrival  of  Pickett  from  Chambers- 
burg,  with  a full  di\dsion  that  had  seen  l)ut  little  active 
service  in  the  campaign,  and  of  Stuart’s  cavalry  from 
Carlisle,  Lee  felt  that  he  was  in  a good  plight. 

Pickett’s  arrival  had  been  made  without  interference, 
but  Kilpatrick,  resting  with  his  cavalry  near  Abbotts- 
town,  had  met  Stuart  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate 
line  during  the  afternoon  of  July  2 and  had  engaged  him 
until  darkness  fell,  when  he  was  comijelled  to  withdraw 
to  Two  Taverns,  just  south  of  Gettysburg. 

The  return  of  Geary’s  Division  to  its  okl  position  on 
the  south  side  of  C'ulp’s  Hill  about  midnight  changed  the 
aspect  of  alfairs.  Geary  was  surprised  to  tind  Johnson 
in  possession  of  the  entrenchments  he  had  thrown  up  and 
determined  to  contest  for  them  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  see. 


The  Third  Day’s  Fight 

In  the  meantime  Meade  and  his  generals  had  been 
busy  strengthening  the  entrenchments  on  Cemetery  Hill 
and  Ridge  with  a \iew  to  the  dislodgment  of  Ewell's 
men  from  their  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  line. 
Artillery  had  been  placed  in  commanding  positions,  and 
the  arri\-al  of  dawn  was  eagerly  awaited. 

lUvell,  on  the  other  hand,  realized  that  his  position 
on  Culp's  Hill  was  an  imitortant  one  and  sent  Daniel's 
and  (I'Neal's  Brigades  f)f  Rodes'  Division  to  reinforce 
Johnson. 

■As  early  as  ol  jects  could  be  flistinguished  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  J uly  3,  Union  artillery  commenced 
a furiotts  hre  on  the  Confederates  amongst  the  trees, 
rocks  and  low  earthworks  on  Ctibds  Hill. 

Johnson  had  no  artillery  with  him,  its  tise  being 
impracticable  on  the  rough  stirface  of  the  hill,  and  he 
cotild  not,  therefore,  reply  in  kind.  But  the  shelling  was 
too  hot  to  passively  stand,  so  he  determined  to  attempt 
a charge  against  the  Union  lines.  With  the  “Stonewall 
Brigade”  in  advance,  his  men  broke  from  cover  and 
rushed  toward  (leary's  men  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
for  four  hours  a close  and  severe  struggle  took  place 
amongst  the  bushes  and  rocks. 

d'he  arrival  of  Ruger’s  Division  of  Slocum's  com- 
mand on  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederate  line  added 
further  complications  to  the  situation.  With  additional 
aid  of  small  detachments  from  the  main  line,  Johnson 
was  being  rapidly  forced  Itack.  About  ele\'en  o'clock, 
he  was  driven  from  the  Hill,  and  re-forming  his  line  on 
Rock  Creek  to  the  north  of  the  town,  remained  there 
until  nightfall. 

Lee's  position  at  this  time  was  a peculiar  one. 
He  had  assaultefl  both  flanks  of  the  Union  line  and  had 
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Spangler’s  Spring,  foot  of  Culp’s  Hill 


captured  portions  of  the  entrenchments  thrown  up  by 
the  Federals.  But,  through  lack  of  support,  he  was 
unable  to  hold  these  vantage  points.  The  line  of  the 
Union  troops  had  been  regained  except  on  the  left  flank, 
where,  however,  Meade’s  men  had  possession  of  the 
ground  originally  selected  for  them  by  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  Confederate  commander,  the 
center  of  the  Union  line  was  now'  the  most  favorable 
point  of  attack.  If  he  could  drive  awmy  the  forces 
entrenched  in  front  of  it  and  gain  possession  of  the  position, 
he  would  cut  oft  Meade’s  chances  of  falling  back  toward 
Washington,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cover  his  own  retreat 
to  Virginia. 

Longstreet  still  held  a firm  front  on  the  Union  left, 
with  Anderson’s  Georgians  guarding  the  Emmitsburg 
Road,  and  the  balance  of  Hood’s  Division  facing  Sykes’ 
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Fiftli  Corps  on  and  around  the  Round  Tops.  McLaw’s 
I)i\ision  occupied  the  ground  l)et\veen  the  Wheatfield 
and  the  Emmitsl)urg  Road. 

Lee  rode  to  this  part  of  the  battlefield  and  conferred 
with  the  division  and  brigade  commanders.  He  sug- 
gested that  as  Woffard,  with  his  Georgians,  had  been  able 
to  obtain  a foothold  on  the  ridge  now  occupied  by  the 
Union  troops  the  day  before,  he  should  try  it  again.  But 
Woffard  told  him  this  was  impossil)le ; conditions  were 
different  and  the  Union  troops  were  now  strongly  en- 
trenched. 


Sykes  Avenue,  Little  Round  Top 
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5th  New  Hampshire  Infantry  2d  Rhode  Island  Infantry 

Sickles  Ave.  Sedgwick  Avenue 


This  left  Lee  but  two  courses  to  pursue;  either  to 
retreat  without  another  assault,  or  throw  Pickett’s 
Division,  the  flower  of  the  Virginia  forces,  which  had 
not  been  previously  engaged,  on  Meade’s  center,  with 
assistance  from  supporting  forces  on  either  flank. 

It  is  said  that  this  latter  move  did  not  meet  with  the 
full  approval  of  all  of  Lee’s  corps  commanders,  but  it 
seemed  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  be  the  only  hope 
for  the  fortunes  of  the  South. 

The  next  two  hours  were  spent  in  quiet  by  the  two 
armies.  Lee  was  posting  his  main  artillery  force  along 
the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge  whence  they  could  pour  a 
hail  of  devastating  fire  into  the  LTnion  lines  and  by  break- 
ing them,  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  charge. 

Pickett  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  artil- 
lery line  west  of  the  Emmitsburg  Road  behind  a grove  of 
trees,  known  as  “Spangler’s  Woods,’’  which  hid  his  force 
from  view.  Heth’s  Division,  (now  under  Pettigrew,) 
which  though  decimated  the  day  before,  was  in  fine 
spirit,  was  ordered  to  support  Pickett’s  left  and  engage 
in  close  fighting. 

Wilcox’s  Brigade  who  had  also  suffered  considerably 
on  July  2,  was  ordered  to  support  the  right  flank;  Wright’s 
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Brigade  the  rear,  and  Pender’s  Division  was  to  advance 
on  the  left  of  Pettigrew. 

One  o’clock  saw  the  preparations  for  the  assault  all 
completed,  and  Lee  gave  the  word  for  the  artillery  to 
commence  firing.  Following  a signal  gun,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  Confederate  cannon  opened  on  the  position 
occupied  by  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Corps  and  the 
Eleventh  Corps. 

General  Hunt,  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  Union  Army, 
at  once  massed  every  gun  he  had  available  on  the  crest 
of  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  within  a few  minutes  the  roar 
of  eighty  Federal  guns  was  replying  to  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  Confederate  pieces. 

This  continued  for  two  hours  and  the  batteries  on 
both  sides  suffered  terribly.  Caissons  were  blown  up 
and  guns  put  out  of  commission  by  the  death  of  the  men 
working  them.  Not  a move  was  made  by  the  infantry 
or  cavalry  of  either  army  during  this  cannonade,  save 
that  necessary  by  Lee's  men  to  get  into  position  for  the 
charge. 

At  three  o’clock  General  Hunt  ordered  the  Union 
batteries  to  cease  firing.  The  purpose  was  to  save 
ammunition  and  allow  the  guns  to  cool  off.  It  was 
foreseen  that  Lee  had  determined  to  make  a final  coup, 
and  the  Federal  commander  needed  capable  guns  to 
help  meet  it. 

The  cessation  of  the  Union  fire  misled  the  Confed- 
erate line.  Pickett  thought  the  Confederate  cannonade 
had  cleared  the  way  for  a successful  charge  and  he  ordered 
his  men  to  leave  the  woods  where  they  were  concealed, 
and  move  forward. 

It  was  a tremendous  task  ; the  most  courageous 
movement  ever  made  by  an  organized  body  of  troops  in 
warfare.  The  woods  at  the  foot  of  Seminary  Hill  at 
the  point  from  which  Pickett’s  men  came  into  the  open, 
lay  about  a mile  from  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge. 
This  space  was  almost  entirely  exposed  to  the  fire  from 
the  Union  batteries. 
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Hancock  Avenue,  Showing  the  Angle  and  High  Water  Mark 


Lee’s  idea  was  that  Pickett,  supported  on  either 
Hank,  would  enter  the  Union  line  like  a wedge  and  split 
the  Federal  forces.  A charge  by  Longstreet  on  the 
l^ound  Tops,  and  by  Ewell’s  men  on  Culp’s  Hill  would 
('omplete  the  assault. 

ITit  Ewell’s  men  had  been  so  badly  re])ulsed  that 
they  had  lost  the  fighting  s])iril,  and  Kiljiatrick,  with  his 
cavalry,  was  detaining  Longstreet  to  the  south  of  the 
Round  'Foils.  So  the  concerted  action  was  not  made, 
and  Pickett  and  Pettigrew  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

( )n  they  charged  across  the  rolling  farm  land  lying 
between  the  Emmitsburg  Road  and  C'emetery  Ridge. 
At  every  step  wide  gajis  opened  in  their  ranks  where  the 
grilling  hre  of  the  Union  batteries  mowed  down  groups 
of  the  oncoming  host. 

When  about  half  wa>’  across  the  shot-swejit  held, 
Pickett  suddenly  ordered  a change  of  front.  His  men, 
instead  of  facing  toward  the  Round  Fops  and  the  forces 
of  l)oubleday,  turned  direct  I}’  to  the  north  of  the 
‘‘('odori  House”  toward  a chmij)  of  unit irella-shaiied 
trees,  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Fhis  move  was 
made  but  h\e  hundred  yards  away  from  the  Union  line, 
which  so  tar  had  not  attempted  to  fire  on  the  Con- 
federates exce))!  with  artillery. 

Unfortunately  for  idekett,  W ilcox’s  and  Long’s  men 
(guarding  his  right  flank,)  did  not  follow  his  change  in 
direction,  but  moved  directly  toward  Sickles’  men.  This 
left  Pickett’s  right  exposed,  and  iirox  ided  the  o])portunity 
whereby  Stannard  and  his  X’ermonters  later  turned  the 
tide  of  the  Confederate  line. 

Uriving  in  the  oitfiiosts  from  the  F2tnmitsbitrg  Road, 
Pickett’s  men  I'ame  over  the  ground  on  the  run,  still  in 
the  face  of  the  fire  from  the  Union  flatteries  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  atul  enfiladed  by  the  batteries  on  Little  Round 
Fop. 

i’ettigrew  faced  Hays’  Division  and  his  men  soon 
began  to  fall  by  hundreds  under  the  musketry  fire  of 
these  troops.  'Fhis  proved  too  much  even  for  the  cour- 
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age  of  desperate  fighters,  and  the  North  Carolinians 
turned  and  fied  in  all  directions.  Hundreds  of  prisoners 
were  taken  by  Hays’  men. 

In  the  meantime,  Pickett's  main  body,  headed  by 
Ciarnett’s  and  Kemper’s  Brigades  had  kept  steadily  on  in 
spite  of  the  artillerj'  fire  from  the  Ridge  and  from  Little 
Round  Top,  facing  Cnbbon’s  front  line  which  lay  behind 
a stone  wall  on  the  sheltering  crest  of  the  ridge. 

Gibbon  directed  his  men  to  withhold  their  fire  until 
the  enemy  was  close  by.  In  the  meantime  Stannard, 
having  seen  the  open  space  on  the  right  flank  of  Pickett’s 
line,  had  changed  his  front  so  that  he  could  pour  a fire 
into  the  flank  of  the  Confederates. 

But  on  marched  the  brave  Virginians,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  8th  Ohio  deployed  as  skirmishers  along 
the  Emmitsburg  Road  had  turned  their  right  flank  and 
caused  the  entire  front  to  swerve  away  from  Stannard 
and  his  Vermonters,  l^p  to  the  stone  wall  and  over  it. 


Hancock  Avenue  soutli  of  High  Water  Mark 

leapetl  the  lines  of  grey,  although  Webb’s  men  opposed 
them  desperately.  On  came  Armistcad,  and  finding 
Webb  giving  way  from  the  wall,  he  and  his  men  poured 
over  it  and  captured  one  of  the  Union  guns  which  had 
devastated  their  ranks. 

But  they  were  doomed  to  failure.  Cushing  had  fired 
his  last  serviceable  gun  Irefore  he  fell  dead,  but  Webb 
had  sent  for  fresh  l)atteries  and  Wdieeler’s  First  Indepen- 
dent \ew  \'ork  Battery  had  taken  (’ushing’s  ])lace  on 
the  left  just  before  Armistead  with  about  a hundred  men, 
scaled  the  fence,  and  planted  the  Stars  and  Bars  over 
the  nearest  battery  inside  the  stone  wall. 

With  desiderate  courage,  Webb  led  the  72d  Pennsyl- 
\-ania  against  the  rushing  C'onfcderates  and  posted  a line 
of  wounded  men  in  the  rear  to  shoot  every  man  who 
turned  back  in  an  attempt  to  desert  the  ranks.  A portion 
of  the  71st  Pennsylvania,  behind  the  stone  wall  on  the 
right,  delivered  a galling  flank  fire,  while  the  greater 
]dart  of  the  69th  Pennsyh’ania  and  the  71st  Pennsylva- 
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nia  poured  volleys  of  bullets  from  the  clump  of  trees  on 
which  the  Confederate  line  had  been  centered. 

Then  came  Hall,  with  two  regiments  of  the  Third 
Brigade,  and  passing  completely  over  Webb’s  lines, 
engaged  the  Confederates  in  a hand  to  hand  conflict. 
This  was  bloody,  but  short.  Armistead  was  shot  down 
near  the  gun  he  had  taken  and  before  many  minutes 
his  men  were  scattered  and  captured. 

To  the  south  Wilcox  had  made  a feeble  attempt  to 
attack  Caldwell’s  Division  of  Hancock’s  Corps.  But 
Stannard  had  seen  this  and,  turning  his  line  right  about 
face,  had  repeated  the  manoevure  on  Wilcox  by  which 
he  had  turned  on  Pickett’s  main  advance,  facing  Wilcox’s 
left  flank.  His  men,  reeling  under  this  assault  and  the 
fire  from  the  batteries  in  front,  broke  in  confusion,  many 
of  the  force  being  made  prisoners. 

Pickett  attained  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  which  he 
had  been  pressing,  but  could  not  hold  it.  The  entire 
force  of  the  Union  Army  was  opposed  to  him  and  no 
reinforcements  could  be  sent.  So,  in  desperate  straits, 
he  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  retreat  and,  inside  of  half 
an  hour,  the  level  land  between  Seminary  Ridge  and 


General  George  G.  Meade  Ricketts'  Batter.v 

Hancock  Avenue  East  Cemetery  Hill 
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Cemetery  Ridge  was  covered  with  scattered  commands 
hurrying  l)ack  to  take  refuge  l)chind  Wright’s  IC'igade 
and  tlie  line  of  C'onfeflerate  guns. 

Longstreet’s  attack  on  tlie  Round  Tops  aI)out  two 
o’clock  had  been  met  by  Kilijatrick  with  Farnsworth’s 
and  Merritt’s  Brigades,  which  after  spirited  fighting 
were  compelled  to  withdraw,  but  succeeded  in  keejiing 
Anderson’s  and  Hood’s  men  from  sending  aid  to  Wilcox 
and  Pickett. 

Lee’s  hopes  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  point 
when,  from  his  position,  he  saw  the  Confederate  tlag 
flying  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  But  the  repulsi  of  Pickett, 
the  tailure  of  Johnson  and  Ewell  to  co-operate  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  Cnion  line  and  the  inability  of 
Longstreet  to  lorce  fighting  on  the  left  flank  depressed 
his  hopes  and  he  realized  that  if  the  counter  attack  on 
Meade’s  rear  failed,  the  battle  was  lost. 

Cpon  learning  of  Johnson’s  repulse  on  Culp’s  Hill, 
Lee  had  sent  Stuart  and  the  cavalry  around  back  of 
Ewell  and  Johnson  with  orders  to  cut  into  the  rear  of 
Meade’s  line.  They  had  started  off  toward  Hanover 
during  the  late  morning  hours. 

Howard,  however,  saw  the  Confederate  cavalry 
moving  in  that  direction,  and  Gregg,  who  was  lying  near 
White  Run  and  the  Baltimore  Pike,  received  orders  to 
guard  Slocum’s  right  and  rear.  Custer,  McIntosh  and 
J.  lr\  in  Gregg’s  Brigades  of  cavalry  were  thrown  forward 
to  meet  and  intercept  Stuart. 

A very  lively  engagement  followed  the  meeting  of 
these  two  forces  about  three  miles  east  of  Gettysburg. 
Charge  after  charge  was  made  by  both  sides  but  neither 
force  made  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  other. 

About  three  o’clock  the  brigades  of  Hampton  and 
Eitz  Lee  were  thrown  forward  in  solid  columns  and  the 
Cnion  forces  realized  that  if  their  line  was  broken,  havoc 
would  be  played  with  the  main  Union  line,  for  Pickett 
had  just  advanced  for  his  charge  on  their  front. 
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Union  artillery  opened  at  once  on  the  advancing 
Confederates,  and  Gregg  ordered  the  First  Michigan 
cavalry  to  prepare  to  meet  the  charge  with  a counter 
charge.  W ith  Custer  at  the  head,  the  Union  cavalry- 
men rushed  forward  toward  a force  estimated  to  have 
been  three  times  as  great  as  their  own. 

As  the  two  columns  clashed,  the  Third  Pennsyl- 
vania fired  a volley  into  the  enemy’s  flank  and  then 
charged,  driving  the  latter  half  of  the  Confederate 
column  back  past  Rummel’s  farm  clear  to  the  Confed- 
erate battery  on  the  hill. 

Meanwhile,  Custer  and  the  Michigan  troopers  had 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  main  column.  It  was  a 
terrific  fight  while  it  lasted.  Sabres  clashed,  revolvers 
barked  and  imprecations  rent  the  air,  as  man  and  horse 
met  man  and  horse.  A final  assault  by  the  First  New 
Jersey  cavalry  ended  the  strife,  and  Stuart  withdrew, 
fighting  every  step  of  the  way,  back  to  Rummel’s  and 
past  it.  Wade  Hampton  was  wounded  and  many 
prisoners  were  taken. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  that  Pickett’s  heroic  effort 
came  to  naught,  the  Confederate  attack  on  the  rear  of 
the  Union  line  was  repulsed  and  the  Federal  army  were 
victors  on  all  parts  of  the  field. 

On  the  return  of  Pickett’s  and  Pettigrew’s  broken 
troops  to  the  old  line,  Lee  tried  to  re-form  them  for  further 
conflict.  But  he  found  that  too  many  had  been  left  on 
the  field,  dead,  wounded,  or  missing,  to  present  out  of 
the  remainder  a formidable  front  to  a victorious  enemy. 

But  he  prepared  for  the  assault  which  he  felt  sure 
Meade  would  make  following  the  rout  of  Pickett.  There 
was  the  distance  of  a full  mile  between  the  lines  of  Long- 
street  and  Hill,  while  Ewell  was  still  in  and  north  of 
Gettysburg.  Batteries  were  called  in  and  placed  where 
the  fleeing  troops  could  re-form  behind  their  shelter  to 
await  the  Luiion  advance. 
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Victor  as  he  was,  Meade  did  not  follow  the  usual 
course  of  the  successful  commander  aiifl  press  his  ad- 
vantage on  a weakened  and  disheartened  foe.  Content 
to  hav'e  repulsed  Lee’s  every  effort,  the  Union  com- 
mander held  his  position,  making  no  effort  to  molest  the 
C onfederate  forces,  except  in  one  instance. 

Overlooking  the  line  of  the  army  from  the  summit 
of  Little  Round  Top,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Meade  was 
annoyed  by  the  fire  of  a Confederate  battery  located 
on  a little  knoll  just  beyond  the  Wheatfield.  Sending 
forward  Crawford’s  Pennsylvania  Reserves  to  drive 
away  this  battery  without  bringing  on  a general  engage- 
ment, he  made  the  last  fight  on  Gettysburg’s  field,  for 
early  the  next  day,  July  4,  Lee  started  on  his  retreat 
to  Virginia  through  the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain 
and  the  Cumberland  Valley. 


Battery  K,  1st  Ohio  Light  Artillery.  Carlisle  Street 
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The  Retreat  of  Lee’s  Army 

Meade  hardly  realized  that  Lee  had  actually  left 
until  his  cavalry  scouts  informed  him  on  the  4th  that 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  its  hundreds  of 
prisoners  and  wounded,  was  retreating  over  the  South 
Mountain  on  the  Chambersburg  and  Fairfield  roads. 

On  the  morning  of  July  4,  a heavy  rain  storm  set  in, 
which  measurably  hampered  the  movements  of  Lee’s 
forces,  but  Meade  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  push  the 
pursuit.  On  July  5,  he  sent  Sedgwick,  with  the 
Sixth  Corps,  to  follow^  the  retreating  army.  Sedgwick 
follow'ed  the  Confederate  forces  on  the  Fairfield  Road 
as  far  as  Fairfield  Pass,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Kil- 
patrick’s cavalry,  effectively  harassed  the  rear  of  Early’s 
column. 

Birney  had  already  pursued  the  column  using  the 
Fairfield  Road,  and  had  had  a sharp  engagement  with  it. 
French,  from  his  base  at  Frederick,  had  destroyetl  the 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  at  Falling  Waters, 
with  the  aim  of  preventing  Lee  from  crossing  the 
swollen  stream  at  that  point. 

But  a general  movement  of  the  Union  Army  in 
pursuit  of  Lee  was  not  begun  until  the  latter  had  reached 
Hagerstown:.  Meade,  then,  under  orders  from  Washing- 
ton, moved  his  forces  southward.  Lee,  however,  had 
sufficient  advantage  in  the  start  to  enable  him  to  cross 
into  Virginia  before  the  pursuing  army  could  reach  him. 

Hill  and  Longstreet  crossed  the  Potomac  on  in:]:ro- 
vised  bridges  at  Falling  Waters,  and  Ewell  forded  the 
river  at  Williamsport  some  days  l)cfore  Meade  and  the 
Union  Army  arrived  at  its  north  bank. 

With  the  sw'ollen  tide  of  the  Poton:ac  between  them, 
the  twm  armies  set  about  the  task  of  repairing,  as  best 
they  could,  the  fearful  ravages  which  the  greatest  of 
modern  battles  had  wrought  in  their  men  and  equip- 
ment. 
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Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Today 

In  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
hostile  forces  of  Meade  and  Lee  clashed  on  the  soil  of 
Pennsylvania,  interest  in  the  great  battleheld  has  grown 
with  each  succeeding  year.  Its  visitors  are  numbered 
by  thousands  annually. 

They  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
include  survivors  of  the  battle;  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  those  who  fought;  students  of  military  history ; school 
children;  and  all  citizens  of  the  Union  who  honor  the 
memory  and  appreciate  the  valor  of  their  countrymen. 

No  battleheld  in  the  world  is  so  elaborately  marked, 
so  easy  to  understand  by  the  layman  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary man.  So  accurately  have  the  positions  of  the 
various  commands  in  the  battle  been  designated,  that 
one  has  no  difficulty  in  hnding  the  location  of  any  regi- 
ment during  the  three  days  of  the  hght. 

In  the  year  1893,  the  Gettysburg  National  Battle- 
held  Commission  was  appointed,  by  x-\ct  of  Congress,  to 
plot  and  suitably  mark  the  battleheld,  which  up  to  that 
lime  had  but  few  monuments  or  markers  upon  it.  Plans 
were  adopted  by  which  the  positions  of  every  command 
engaged  in  the  battle  were  to  be  shown  by  markers, 
including  Division,  Brigade,  Regimental,  and  in  some 
cases  Company  organizations. 

In  1895,  the  government  established  Gettysburg 
Battleheld  as  one  of  the  National  Parks,  and  since  that 
time  the  Commission  has  acquired  a considerable 
acreage  of  the  farmlands  over  which  the  contesting  armies 
waged  warfare,  and  has  bent  its  efforts  to  restore  the 
Battleheld  to  as  near  the  condition  it  was  in  in  1863,  as 
is  possible. 
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Culp's  Hill  and  Stevens  Knoll  from  Fast  Cemetery  Hill 


I'he  National  Park  contains  1 5, ,^60  acres  or  twenty- 
four  s(iuare  miles,  wliicli  incindcs  the  scene  of  (he  First, 
Second  and  d'hird  Days’  battles.  Through  the  park, 
the  ('(nnmissiem  has  laid  out  thirty-two  and  one-half 
miles  of  telford  roads.  These  are  called  avenues  and 
are  named  after  the  Division,  Corps  and  Brigade  C’om- 
manders  whose  troo])s,  at  some  critical  liortion  of  the 
l)attle,  centered  around  the  territory  through  which  they 
extend. 

'I'hese  special  avenues  open  uj)  to  the  pedestrian, 
the  driver  or  the  automobilist  the  portions  ot  the  held 
not  directly  on  the  old  main  roads  which  radiated  from 
Ciettysburg  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

These  main  roads — the  Chambersburg  I’ike,  the 
Hagerstown  or  Fairfield  Road,  the  Mtimmasburg,  Car- 
lisle, Harrisburg,  Hunterstown,  Hanov^er,  Baltimore, 
Faneytown  and  Fmmitsburg  Roads — have  been  improved 
by  the  government,  so  that  every  foot  of  the  held  is  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  visitor  to  Gettysburg. 


There  are  today  588  monuments;  the  greater  portion 
commemorating  positions  held  by  regimental  organiza- 
tions of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  batteries  of  artillery. 
The  positions  of  the  latter  are  further  marked  by  .^68 
mounted  cannon,  in  many  cases  behind  entrenchments 
constructed  during  the  battle  f(;r  the  protection  of  the 
gunners  of  the  batteries. 

In  addition  to  the  various  state  monuments,  the 
Battlefield  Commission  has  erected  156  special  monu- 
ments and  550  markers  on  both  the  Ihiion  and  Confed- 
erate lines,  showing  the  location  of  the  larger  commands 
on  the  three  days  of  the  battle. 

These  monuments  and  markers,  l)oth  large  and 
small,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  stone  mason's 
and  bronze  worker’s  skill.  The  markers,  in  many  cases, 
are  bronze  tablets,  suitably  mounted  on  stone  bases, 
bearing  the  record  of  the  command  commemorated; 
in  other  cases,  less  elaborate  but  just  as  intelligible 
markers,  in  iron  and  stone,  show  ])ositions  heUl  at  critical 
periods  of  the  engagement. 


Soldiers'  Cemetery  from  the  Lodge 
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General  H W Slocum  82d  Illinois  Infantry 

Stevens  Knoll  Howard  Avenue 


The  C'ommission  has  also  erected  on  the  field,  near 
the  more  important  points  of  interest,  high  observation 
towers  from  which  an  extended  view  of  the  field  may  be 
obtained.  One  of  these  overlooks  the  scene  of  the 
Buford  and  Reynolds’  fight  of  the  first  day;  a second  is 
on  Culp’s  Hill;  another  on  Cemetery  Hill;  a fourth  on 
the  summit  of  Big  Round  Top;  and  the  fifth  on  Con- 
federate Avenue,  overlooking  the  Peach  Orchard  and  the 
Spangler  Woods  where  Pickett  formed  for  his  charge. 

Of  the  State  monuments,  that  erected  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  the  most  elaborate.  It  stands  on 
South  Hancock  Avenue,  south  of  the  High  Water  Mark 
and  the  Angle,  just  beyond  the  high  granite  shaft  erected 
in  memory  of  the  United  States  Regulars.  The  Penn- 
sylvania monument  is  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  temple, 
surmounted  by  a figure  of  a woman  bearing  a victor’s 
wreath  in  her  outstretched  hand.  Statues  of  distin- 
guished men  will  be  erected  on  the  angles. 

The  New  York  State  monument,  a tall  shaft  in 
columnar  form,  with  a heroic  figure  surmounting  its  top, 
and  the  noble  United  States  Monument  in  the  National 
Cemetery  are  always  objects  of  interest  to  visitors. 
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The  Lincoln  Speech  Memorial,  a red  granite  monu- 
ment, exedra  in  form,  with  bronze  tablets,  stands  south 
of  the  spot  where  President  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous 
speech  dedicating  the  cemetery  to  national  use  in  the 
fall  of  1863. 

There  are  four  equestrian  statues  on  the  field.  That 
of  General  Meade,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  stands 
on  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge  directly  back  of  the 
Angle.  General  Reynolds’  statue  faces  the  first  Confed- 
erate advance  on  the  Chambersburg  Pike,  near  the 
McPherson  Farm.  On  East  Cemetery  Hill  is  the 
statue  of  General  Hancock,  and  on  Stevens  Knoll  that 
of  Slocum. 

The  pedestals  for  the  equestrian  statues  of  General 
Sedgwick,  on  Sedgwick  Avenue,  just  north  of  Little 
Round  Top — to  be  erected  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  — 
and  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  on  Confederate  Avenue, 
near  the  Spangler  Woods — Virginia’s  contribution  to 
the  field  — are  in  position.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Sedgwick  statue  will  be  in  place  prior  to  the  semi- 
centennial, and  the  Lee  statue,  which  directly  faces  that 
of  General  Meade,  will  be  mounted  in  about  two  years. 

There  are  also  heroic  statues  of  General  Buford, 
near  that  of  General  Reynolds,  on  the  Chambersburg 
Pike;  of  General  Greene,  on  Slocum  Avenue,  at  the 
summit  of  Culp’s  Hill;  of  General  Warren,  on  Little 
Round  Top,  and  of  Reynolds  in  the  National  Cemetery. 
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Visiting  the  Field 

riiose  who  visit  Gettyslnirg  for  the  semi-centennial 
and  at  other  times  will  find  in  the  following  i)aragraphs 
concise  directions  for  reaching  the  principal  sections  of 
the  battleheld  from  the  center  of  Gettysburg,  where  arc 
located  the  leading  hotels  and  railroad  stations. 

While  there  are  several  li\  ery  stables  in  Gettysburg 
where  one  may  obtain  carriages,  with  e.\])erienced 
flri\ers  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field,  many  people 
prefer  to  wander  at  will;  to  walk  to  the  portions  of  the 
field  that  are  near  the  town,  or  to  dri\e  themsehes  over 
the  field  at  large.  To  such  persons,  the  following  i)ara- 
graphs  will  ])rove  interesting. 

I'he  heart  of  Gettysljurg,  known  as  Center  Scjuare, 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Garlisle,  ^h)rk,  Ghambers- 
burg  and  Baltimore  Streets.  ( )ne  block  south  of  this 
scjuare  is  Middle  Street  (East  and  West)  along  which 
was  established  on  the  afternoon  of  July  1,  the  main  line 
of  Ewell's  Divisif)!!  after  they  had  dri\'en  the  Union 
forces  back  to  C emetery  Hill. 


17th  Connecticut  Infantry 
Howard  Avenue 


Indiana  State 
Meredith  Avenue 


To  reach  the  scene  of 
Buford’s  and  Reynolds’ 
encounter  with  the  Con- 
federates on  Seminary 
Hill,  one  leaves  by  way 
of  Chambersburg  Street. 
Three  squares  west  of 
Center  Square,  Chain- 
bersburg  Street  branches 
into  Springs  Avenue  and 
Chambersburg  Pike.  A 
little  less  than  half  a mile 
brings  one  to  the  Lutheran 
Seminar^q  the  tower  on 
the  main  building  being  the  one  used  by  Buford  and 
Reynolds  as  a post  of  observation. 

Beyond  the  Seminary  is  Seminary  Avenue,  extending 
from  the  Chambersburg  Pike  to  the  F'airfield  Road  and 
connecting  with  West  Confederate  Avenue  at  the  latter 
road.  Continuing  out  either  the  Chambersburg  Pike  or 
Fairfield  Road  one  comes  to  Reynolds  Avenue,  just  back  of 
the  McPherson  Farm  and  the  main  line  of  the  morning’s 
fight  of  the  first  day.  To  the  north,  Reynolds  Avenue 
connects  with  Buford 
Avenue,  marking  the 
position  of  Devin’s  Caval- 
ry Brigade  and  the  right 
flank  of  the  Union  Army 
until  the  arrival  of  How- 
ard. 

Buford  Avenue,  ex- 
tends to  the  Mummas- 
burg  Road,  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  with  Iverson’s 
men  as  they  came  down 
that  road.  A quarter  of 
a mile  north  of  this  is  Oak 
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13th  New  Jersey  Infantry 
Colgrove  Ave.,  McAllister’s  Woods 


Company  G 

1st  Wisconsin  Sharpshooters 
Emmitsburg  Road 


Hill,  with  its  mounted  guns,  marking  the  artillery  attack 
on  Howard’s  line  as  it  was  drawn  up  north  of  the  town. 

To  reach  the  scene  of  the  afternoon’s  hght  on  the 
hrst  day,  one  should  walk  or  drive  north  on  Carlisle 
street.  About  half  a mile  beyond  the  town  limits  is 
Howard  Avenue,  extending  in  a diagonal  direction  from 
the  Mummasburg  Road  to  the  Harrisburg  Road,  passing 
Barlow  Knoll.  It  was  from  this  direction  that  Howard’s 
men  were  driven  back  through  the  town  to  Cemetery 
Hill. 

If  one  walks  out  Carlisle  Street  to  Lincoln  Avenue, 
turns  west  to  the  Mummasburg  Road,  thence  through 
Ihnvard  Avenue  to  the  Harrisburg  Road,  and  back  past 
the  County  Almshouse  to  the  town,  one  covers  the 
territory  which  was  the  scene  of  the  effort  of  Steinwehr 
and  Barlow  to  keep  Early  and  Rodes  from  entering 
( Gettysburg. 

The  second  day’s  battle  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
some  distance  from  each  other,  one  centering  on  Ceme- 
tery and  Culp’s  Hills,  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  held  in  the  Peach  Orchard;  the  Wheatheld;  the 
Valley  of  Death,  and  the  Round  Tops. 

To  reach  East  Cemetery  Hill — the  scene  of  the 
assault  by  Early’s  men  on  the  night  of  July  2, — one  goes 
south  on  Baltimore  Street,  which  beyond  the  junction 
of  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  becomes  the  Baltimore  Road. 
'Ten  minutes’  walk  brings  one  to  the  crest  of  East  Ceme- 
tery Hill,  with  its  batteries  and  the  Hancock  statue. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  is  the  old  Cemetery 
(Gate,  so  well  known  from  the  early  pictures  of  the  charge 
of  the  Louisiana  Tigers.  A further  description  of  the 
National  Cemetery,  which  the  old  Cemetery  adjoins, 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

From  a point  a short  distance  south  of  East  Ceme- 
tery fiill,  Slocum  Avenue,  leads  over  Stevens  Knoll  to 
the  summit  of  Culp’s  Hill,  with  its  bullet-scarred  trees 
and  old  entrenchments,  and  down  to  Spangler’s  Spring, 
where  it  joins  East  Confederate  Avenue. 
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The  latter  avenue,  running  from  East  Middle  Street, 
marks  the  position  of  Ewell’s  line  around  the  east  base 
of  Culp’s  Hill.  From  this  position  the  assaults  on  East 
Cemetery  Hill  and  Culp’s  Hill  were  made.  Several 
other  avenues  reach  other  points  of  interest  on  the 
south  slope  of  Culp’s  Hill,  Geary  Avenue  leading  through 
the  scene  of  the  bitter  fight  l)etween  Johnson’s  and 
Geary’s  men  on  July  3,  in  the  nKjrning. 

There  are  several  ways  to  reach  the  scene  of  Long- 
street’s  attack  on  Sickles’  line  and  the  Round  To])s. 

The  Emmitsburg  Road,  branching  off  from  Baltimore 
Street  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  leads  directly  to 
the  Peach  Orchard,  lying  just  beyond  the  \Mieatfield 
Road.  One  may  walk  or  drive  completely  around  the 
Peach  Orchard  on  Birney  Avenue. 

What  is  known  as  Sickles’  E.xcelsior  line  is  reached 
by  taking  Sickles  Avenue  from  its  junction  with  the 
Emmitsburg  Road  south  of  the  Codori  House.  United 


The  Poacli  Orchard  1‘cncc 


States  Avenue,  marking  i)arl  of  the  fight  of  the  afternoon’ 
ol  July  2,  crosses  this  at  right  angles,  extending  from  the 
hhnmitsl)urg  Road  to  Hancock  Avenue. 

Leax  ing  the  Peacli  Orchard,  one  may  walk  or  drix’e 
ox'er  the  W’heatfield  Road  directly  past  the  Wheatfield 
to  Sedgwick  Axemie  at  the  foot  of  Little  Round  Top. 
Or  one  may  folloxv  Sickles  .\x'enue  around  and  over  the 
nx'ks  and  boulders  on  the  little  hills  fronting  the  Round 
d'ops  to  the  1 tex'il’s  Den. 

Brooke  .Xx’enue,  also  marks  the  position  of  many  of 
the  troops  xvhich  engaged  in  the  late  afternoon  struggle 
ha'  the  possession  of  Little  Round  I'op.  It  is  closely 
joined  to  Sickles  Axenue. 

Leading  from  the  Wdieatfield  Road  directly  through 
the  X’alley  of  Death,  ])ast  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wheat- 
field  is  Craxxford  Axenue.  One  may  leave  Craxvford 
•Avenue  near  the  Dex  il’s  Den  and  go  Ijy  Warren  Avenue 
betxveen  Big  aufl  Little  Round  Top,  connecting  xvith 
Sykes  Ax’enue,  xvhich  extends  over  Little  and  Big 
Round  Top  trom  the  Wheatfield  Road. 
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One  may  also  reach  the  Round  Tops  by  a more  direct 
route  by  taking  the  Taneytown  Road,  an  extension  of 
Washington  Street,  Gettysburg,  to  a point  where 
Hancock  Avenue  branches  off  to  the  west,  just  south  of 
the  cemetery.  This  extends  along  the  front  of  the 
Union  Line  to  United  States  Avenue,  continuing  beyond 
as  Sedgwick  Avenue  to  the  Wheatfield  Road;  and  thence 
as  Sykes  venue. 

This  latter  route  is  also  the  way  to  reach  the  scene 
of  Pickett’s  charge.  To  cover  this  properly,  one  should 
leave  Gettysburg  by  Baltimore  Street,  going  to  the 
National  Cemetery  gate.  Thence  a walk  or  drive 
through  the  Cemetery  to  the  south  gate  follows  the  line 
of  battle  to  the  Taneytown  Road. 

Turning  into  Hancock  Avenue,  one  still  keeps  on 
the  line  past  the  Bryan  House  to  the  Angle  anrl  the 
High  Water  Mark  near  the  umbrella-shape  trees,  which 
mark  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  Confederates 
in  the  charge. 

A few  minutes’  walk  through  Meade  Avenue, 
leading  eastward  from  the  Angle,  brings  one  to  the  old 
Bishop  House  on  the  Taneytown  Road  where  (General 
Meade  had  his  headcpiarters  during  the  fight. 

A new  road  is  in  course  of  construction  from  the 
Meade  Headquarters  to  the  Baltimore  Road  which  will 
probably  be  open  by  the  time  of  the  semi-centennial 
celebration. 

Powers  Hill,  where  a part  of  Sedgwick’s  troops 
who  were  held  in  reserve  on  July  2,  and  Neill  Avenue, 
not  yet  improved,  mark  the  position  of  the  troops  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  battle. 

The  Cavalry  field,  on  which  the  great  fight  Itetween 
Stuart  and  the  Union  Cavalry  on  July  3,  occurred,  lies 
about  three  and  a half  miles  east  of  Gettysburg.  To 
reach  it,  one  drives  out  the  Hanover  Road  extending  from 
the  York  Road,  or  York  Street,  as  it  is  known  in  the  town. 
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Soldier’s  National  Cemetery  from  Top  of  New  York  State  Monument 


Curtin 


The 

National  Cemetery 

Few  visitors  leave  Gettysburg  with- 
out paying  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
3555  soldier  dead  who  lie  in  the  National 
Cemetery,  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
l)attle-field  on  which  they  gave  up  their 
lives  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South. 

Crowning  the  crest  of  East  Cemetery 
Hill  and  directly  adjoining  the  old  Ever- 
green Cemetery,  which  overlooked  the 
terrific  night  fight  of  July  2,  the  National  Cemetery, 
with  its  semi-circular  rows  of  graves,  arranged  according 
to  states,  and  most  of  them  marked  — except  the 
l)athetic  section  in  which  lie  the  979  unknown  victims 
of  the  battle — also  marks  the  northern  line  of  troops  and 
guns  from  the  evening  of  July  1,  until  Meade  evacuated 
the  town. 

After  the  battle  interment  was  made  of  all  the  dead 
at  various  points  of  the  fields,  rough  markers  being  set  up. 
But  when  Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  visited 
Gettysburg  shortly  after  the  battle,  to  bring  relief  to 
the  wounded  survivors,  he  found  that  many  of  these 
graves  had  been  so  hastily  made  that  the  bodies  were 
but  imperfectly  covered. 


David  Wills,  left  by  Curtin  t(j  represent  him,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a cemetery  in  which  to 
gather  all  the  dead  from  the  battle,  and  he  suggested 
to  Governor  Curtin  the  idea  of  laying  out  a National 
Cemetery. 


The  various  states  represented  by  the  troops  in 
the  engagement  entered  into  the  idea  heartily,  and  by 
August  17,  fifteen  of  them  had  pledged  aid  to  the  project. 
Wills  purchased  the  old  apple  orchard, which  had  sheltered 
Union  guns,  at  the  cost  of  $2475.87  and  title  was  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  property  consisted  of  seventeen  acres.  Plots 
were  laid  out  and  apportioned  to  the  various  states,  the 
United  States  regulars  and  the  unknown  dead. 

The  work  of  exhuming  was  started  on  Octolrer  27, 
1863,  but  it  was  not  until  March  18,  1864,  that  the  last 
body  had  been  interred  in  its  final  resting  place.  riie 
.\ational  Monument,  which  occu])ies  the  center  of  tlu‘ 
semi-circle  of  graves,  was  dedicated  on  July,  1869. 

4'he  dedication  of  the  Cemetery  as  a National 
resting  place  for  the  dead  took  place  on  November  19, 
1863.  While  the  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Edward 
Everett,  one  of  the  greatest  (orators  of  the  time,  this 
occasion  is  best  remembered  by  the  words  the  immortal 
I .incoln ; 
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“F'our  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent,  a new  nation,  conceived  in 
Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  eciual. 

“Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a great 
battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field,  as  a final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

“But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we 
can  not  consecrate — we  can  not  hallow — this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom — 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.’’ 


Lincoln 


Forward ! March ! 


Veterans  or  visitorsdesiring  information  about  tickets 
and  train  service  to  and  from  Gettysburg  may  procure 
the  same  l)y  appKing  or  writing  to  any  Ticket  Agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  System,  or  the  following  officials: 

O.  T.  Boyd Division  Passenger  Agent 

263  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

F.  B.  Barnitz,  ....  Division  Passenger  Agent 

1433  C'hestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  E.  Buchanan Division  Passenger  Agent 

Harrisburg.  Pa. 

E.  Yungman,  ....  Division  Passenger  Agent 


Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  'Fodd, Division  Passenger  Agent 

Williamsport.  Pa. 

B.  P.  Fraser, Division  Passenger  Agent 

307  Main  St..  Ellicott  Stpiare.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

or  to 


Room  212  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Wm.  Pedrick,  Jr., 


Division  Passenger  Agent 


GEO.  VV.  BOYD 


I’asseiigcr  Traftic  Manager 


•las.  P.  Anderson 


D.  N.  Bell 


( '.eneral  Passenger  Agent  General  Passenger  Agent 

Broad  Street  Station,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa. 
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MUSIC  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
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BY 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Music  in  Columbia  University 


JUNE,  1913,  No.  67 


American  Association  for  International  Conciliation 
Sub-station  84  ( 407  West  1 1 7th  Street) 

New  York  City 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
for  International  Conciliation  wish  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  the  progress  of 
the  movement  for  promoting  international  peace 
and  relations  of  comity  and  good  fellowship 
between  nations.  To  this  end  they  print  and 
circulate  documents  giving  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  these  movements,  in  order  that  indi- 
vidual citizens,  the  newspaper  press,  and  organi- 
zations of  various  kinds  may  have  readily  available 
accurate  information  on  these  subjects.  A list  of 
publications  will  be  found  on  page  15. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  was  born  at  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  in  1873.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1895,  and  studied  music  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Paris.  In  addition  to  his  professorship 
at  Columbia  University  he  lectures  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Applied  Music  and  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Professor 
Mason  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  musical 
subjects  and  has  composed  songs,  piano  pieces, 
and  chamber  music. 


MUSIC  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 


' I ’HERE  is  a Russian  edition  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s  “ Scheherazade,”  a suite  of  pieces  for 
orchestra  founded  on  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments, which  flaunts  as  title-page  a most  gorgeously 
oriental  design  of  bright  blues,  reds  and  greens,  on 
a background  of  gold.  It  is  strikingly  handsome  and 
quite  barbaric,  reminding  one  more  than  anything  else 
of  the  wall  decorations  of  Byzantine  architecture. 
And  the  last  touch  of  outlandishness  is  given  by  the 
text  in  those  strange  Russian  letters  which  look,  ac- 
cording to  a whimsical  friend  of  mine,  “ as  English 
does  when  you  have  belladonna  in  your  eyes.”  To 
see  discerningly  such  a title-page,  feeling  the  remote- 
ness of  the  point  of  view  that  produced  it  from  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  then  to  turn  over  the 
leaf  and  read,  with  a thrill  of  appreciation,  the  stirring 
melody  with  which  the  piece  begins,  is  to  gain  a vivid 
sense  of  the  universality  of  music,  its  power  to  bridge 
even  such  a chasm  as  that  which  separates  East  and 
West.  A Russian  and  an  American  who  stopped  at 
the  title-page  might  well  feel  a strangeness  in  each 
other,  a sense  of  fundamental  differences  in  racial 
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memories,  traditions,  tastes,  which  would  need  only  an 
occasion  to  manifest  itself  in  active  enmity ; yet  if 
they  once  heard  the  music,  witnessing  each  other’s 
delight  in  it,  they  would  feel  underneath  all  this  a 
bond  of  common  human  feeling  uniting  them  already 
in  potential  friendship.  However  little  sympathy  they 
might  have  in  other  respects,  the  music  at  least  would 
speak  to  both,  by  virtue  of  its  unique  power  as  the 
only  language  that  requires  no  translation. 

MUSIC  UNDERSTOOD  EVERYWHERE. 

This  curious  power  of  music  to  reconcile  extremes 
by  means  of  its  universal  comprehensibility  seems  to 
me  to  constitute  a strong  claim  on  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  international  friendship  and  the 
cessation  of  wars  which  it  alone  can  bring.  If  it  be 
true  that  music  is,  in  sober  fact,  the  only  international 
language,  the  only  emotional  and  spiritual  coinage  that 
is  honored  all  over  the  world,  then  it  must  surely  be  an 
invaluable  influence  toward  peace.  For  after  all,  the 
acts  of  governments  are  ultimately  dependent  on  the 
temper  of  the  people  behind  them.  If  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  a country  are  selfish,  provincial  and  narrow, 
inclined  to  look  upon  all  the  world  beyond  their  bor- 
ders as  “ outlandish  ” and  “ queer,”  as  made  up  of 
those  infra-human  beings  called  “ foreigners,”  then 
that  country  is  never  really  safe  from  war.  And  it  is 
only  when  the  mass  of  people  are  educated  beyond 
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such  crude  sophomoric  views  and  learn  to  substitute 
for  the  conception  of  “ foreigner  ” that  of  “ inter- 
estingly different  fellow  being,”  that  there  is  any  real 
basis,  in  mutual  regard,  for  a lasting  peace. 

THE  PLASTIC  ARTS  AS  PEACE  INFLUENCES. 

In  developing  such  a mutual  understanding  and  re- 
gard between  nations,  the  arts  have  important  but 
varying  functions  to  perform.  The  plastic  arts,  by 
nature  more  objective  than  the  arts  of  literature  and 
music,  may  be  of  great  service  in  familiarizing  us 
with  the  external  aspects  of  distant  countries,  and  thus 
making  us  feel  at  home  there.  In  the  wholly  strange 
we  notice  only  trifling  details,  as  one  unacquainted  with 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  for  example,  might,  on  first 
seeing  a picture  by  Millet,  pay  more  attention  to  the 
wooden  shoes  and  the  smocks  of  the  peasants  than 
to  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  which  he 
delineates  so  wonderfully.  By  familiarizing  us  with 
French  peasant  life  such  a painter  as  Millet  does 
much  to  supersede  such  childish  preoccupations  in  us 
by  more  helpful  divinations  as  to  the  human  nature 
living  its  serious  life  beneath  these  clothes. 

LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC  ACT  MORE  DIRECTLY. 

Literature  and  music,  however,  by  virtue  of  their 
more  intimate,  subjective  way  of  working,  exercise  an 
even  more  important  influence,  perhaps,  toward  inter- 
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national  goodfellowship.  They  are  not  obliged  to  go 
indirectly  at  the  spirit  through  the  body,  but  are  privi- 
leged to  express  directly  and  poignantly  the  most  inti- 
mate facts  of  mental  and  emotional  life.  A Russian 
painter  may  give  us  pictures  under  the  surface  of  which 
we  can  discern  much  of  what  makes  the  Russian  char- 
acter individual;  but  Turgenev  in  his  novels  and 
Tschaikowsky  in  his  symphonies  show  us  the  Russian 
as  he  is  in  his  soul — that  strange  mixture  of  fatalism 
and  impulsiveness.  Constable  shows  us  the  English 
countryside,  and  Gainsborough  and  Hogarth,  in  their 
differing  ways,  it  must  be  admitted,  show  us  much  of 
the  English  character;  but  not  quite  in  the  simple 
transparency  wherewith  it  is  revealed  in  a poem  like 
“ Robin  Hood  ” or  a folk-song  like  “ Polly  Oliver.” 
Literature,  of  course,  whether  in  the  poem,  the  novel, 
or  the  play,  is  one  of  the  great  revealers,  the  influence 
of  which  toward  a good  understanding  between  nations 
it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate.  Yet  even  over  liter- 
ature music  has  one  advantage,  which  dates  back  to 
the  confusion  of  tongues.  The  work  of  art  in  words 
must  be  translated  if  it  is  to  make  its  appeal  beyond 
its  limited  audience ; the  work  of  art  in  tones  appeals 
to  every  human  being  in  the  measure  of  his  capacity 
to  hear,  and  to  understand  intelligently  what  he  hears. 
Moreover,  the  habit  of  reading  is  confined  to  certain 
classes ; some  people  who  never  open  a book  listen  with 
ardor  and  a certain  degree  of  intelligence  to  music ; 
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it  is  quite  conceivable,  for  example,  that  one  who  had 
never  heard  of  Turgenev,  might  nevertheless  feel  pow- 
erfully the  spell  of  Russia  in  such  a work  as  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  “ Pathetic  Symphony,”  or  that  one  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  serfdom  might  have 
a ray  of  sympathy  for  the  monotonous  weariness  of 
the  serf’s  existence  shot  into  his  heart  by  hearing  the 
“ Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen.”  Probably  for  every 
ten  Americans  who  have  gained  a sense  of  sympathy 
with  Germany  through  Goethe’s  or  Heine’s  poetry 
there  are  a dozen  who  love  Beethoven’s  music.  Few 
except  special  students  could  give  an  intelligent  ac- 
count of  a great  literary  masterpiece  of  an  out-of-the- 
way  country  like  the  Norwegian  Ibsen’s  “ Peer  Gynt  ” ; 
how  many  have  delighted  in  the  melodious  orchestral 
suite  founded  upon  it  by  Grieg ! 

MUSIC  GOES  THE  DEEPER. 

It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  claim  that  music 
can  give  us  anything  like  the  detailed  information  that 
literature  can,  or  that  its  message  is  at  all  comparable 
to  that  of  literature  in  concreteness  and  definiteness. 
In  any  such  comparison  music  must  suffer.  So  far 
as  international  peace  depends  upon  the  communication 
of  facts  and  concrete  thoughts  from  nation  to  nation, 
literature  is  doubtless  its  chief  servant.  But  the  pres- 
ent point  is  that  it  depends  not  only  on  these,  but  also, 
and  perhaps  even  more  intimately,  on  profound  tem- 
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peramcntal  affinities  and  sympathies  that  can  best  be 
nurtured  by  such  an  art  as  music,  with  its  wonderful 
power  of  illuminating  the  depths  of  our  emotional  life. 
It  cannot  show  us  the  other  man’s  intellectual  ideas ; 
but  if,  by  way  of  compensation  for  this  shortcoming  of 
vagueness,  it  has  an  incomparable  power  to  reveal 
what  is  even  deeper,  his  loves  and  hates,  his  hopes  and 
fears,  in  a word  the  temperamental  soil  out  of  which 
all  his  ideas  must  grow,  is  not  that  an  even  more  vital 
revelation  ? Music  thus  seems  to  bring  us  into  contact 
at  a deeper  level  than  that  of  the  spoken  word. 

FOLK  MUSIC. 

If  music  as  a whole  is  thus  distinguished  from  other 
modes  of  expression  by  the  depth  of  the  emotional 
level  to  which  it  penetrates,  it  is  also  noteworthy  that 
within  music  itself  there  are  different  levels  of  expres- 
sion, some  kinds  of  music  delving  much  more  pro- 
foundly into  human  nature,  others  remaining  com- 
paratively superficial.  To  this  latter  class  I should  be 
inclined  to  attribute  those  compositions  based  on  folk- 
music  which  have  played  so  prominent  a part  in  the 
musical  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  com- 
posers of  this  period  discovered  in  the  provincial  music 
of  various  countries  a charm  which  was  due  to  its 
quaintness,  its  novelty,  its  unfamiliarity  to  the  cosmo- 
politan ear.  It  was  a charm  akin  to  that  which  the 
American  traveler  finds  in  Dutch  windmills  or  Egyp- 
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tiaii  camels — the  charm  of  the  picturesque,  of  “ local 
color.”  The  peculiarities  enjoyed  were  in  every  case 
more  or  less  external,  superficial;  yet  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  so  far  as  it  went,  tended  to  increase  the  interest 
in  other  nations,  and  perhaps  even  the  sense  of  brother- 
hood with  them. 


SOME  EXAMPLES. 

Examples  of  this  interest  in  provincial  peculiarities, 
in  what  may  be  called  dialects  of  the  musical  language, 
meet  us  on  every  hand  in  nineteenth  century  composi- 
tion. Recent  research  proves  that  even  Haydn,  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  century,  based  his  work  largely 
on  Croatian  folk-songs.  Beethoven  used  one  or  two 
Turkish  themes,  in  somewhat  jesting  mood,  but  it  is 
not  until  Liszt  borrowed  so  copiously  from  his  native 
Hungarian  melodies  that  we  find  the  practice  well 
established.  Chopin  used  the  Polish  folk-music  to  a 
limited  extent.  Grieg,  the  first  thorough-going  “ na- 
tionalist,” owes  much  of  his  charm  to  the  plaintive 
Norwegian  idiom ; Dvorak  and  Smetana  exploited  Bo- 
hemia with  equal  success ; Russia  had  its  Glinka,  Bala- 
kirev, Cui  and  others,  Poland  its  Paderewski,  Fin- 
land its  Sibelius ; our  own  countryman  MacDowell 
has  used  in  his  Indian  Suite  the  tunes  of  the  red 
aborigines  of  America,  and  Dvorak,  Chadwick,  Gilbert, 
and  others  have  idealized  the  really  beautiful  planta- 
tion airs  of  the  negroes. 
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In  all  national  music  of  this  kind,  strictly  so  called, 
we  find  a strong  local  interest.  Over  and  above  the 
general  appeal  of  the  music  as  music,  which  is  some- 
times considerable,  there  is  the  special  interest  of  the 
reflection  of  a particular  racial  or  national  temper, 
often  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  interest  of 
technical  peculiarities  of  a highly  local  kind.  Emo- 
tionally such  music  interests  us  not  so  much  through 
its  expression  of  widespread  or  universal  human  feel- 
ings as  through  its  emphasis  on  subtle  shades  or  un- 
usual accentuation,  such  as  the  touch  of  southern 
languor  in  Italian  love-songs,  or  the  riotous  wealth  of 
imagination  revealed  by  the  ornamental  cadenzas  of 
the  Hungarian  gypsy.  Technically  it  is  notable  not  so 
much  for  high  organization  or  beauty  of  design — uni- 
versal qualities — as  for  the  quaintness  of  some  peculi- 
arity, either  rhythmic,  as  in  the  “ Scotch  snap,”  famil- 
iar to  us  in  our  own  “ ragtime,”  or  melodic,  as  in  the 
tendency  of  the  Norwegian  tunes  to  fall  back  from 
the  seventh  step  of  the  scale  to  the  fifth  instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  eighth,  and  the  like.  In  a word,  it 
is  the  excessive  rather  than  the  normal  that  appeals  to 
us  in  all  these  cases. 

THE  SUBCONSCIOUS  CANNOT  MISREPRESENT. 

This  distinction  is  made  not  invidiously  but  for  clear- 
ness of  classification  and  discussion.  Provincially  na- 
tional music  amply  justifies  itself,  from  many  points  of 
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view.  Especially  interesting  to  us  here  is  the  service 
it  does  to  international  goodfellowship  by  presenting 
to  us  the  peculiarities  of  distant  nations  in  piquant  and 
attractive  guise.  We  hear,  for  instance,  the  Slavonic 
Dances  of  Dvorak  with  their  impetuous  rhythms, 
their  gracefully  twining  and  climbing  melodies,  their 
intoxication  of  joy  in  dancing,  and  we  understand 
something  of  the  passionate  delight  in  rhythmic  move- 
ment that  is  said  sometimes  to  keep  the  Bohemian 
peasants  dancing  all  night.  Or  we  divine  in  the 
“ spirituals  ” of  the  negroes,  at  once  palpitantly  sensu- 
ous and  charged  with  awe-struck,  childlike  piety,  some- 
thing of  the  paradox  of  their  strangely  mixed  emotional 
nature.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  folk-music,  eman- 
ating as  it  does  from  man’s  subconscious  life,  cannot 
misrepresent  him  as  his  conscious  expressions  some- 
times do.  We  are  frequently  told  that  the  French  are 
frivolous,  or  worse;  but  we  cannot  hear  such  a tune 
as  their  “ Nous  n’  irons  plus  au  bois  ” without  doing 
homage  to  their  chivalrous  gaiety  of  spirit.  The  Ger- 
man devotion  to  the  Fatherland  becomes  sometimes, 
in  its  verbal  utterance,  the  least  bit  wearying;  the 
solidity  of  character,  the  stout  unquestioning  loyalty 
of  heart  which  underlies  it,  finds  a far  more  ingratiat- 
ing expression  in  those  massively  plain  old  German 
chorales  which  did  so  much  to  inspire  the  “ father  of 
musicians,”  J.  S.  Bach. 


II 


COSMOPOLITAN  MUSIC  AN  EVEN  HIGHER  TYPE. 


Music  does  much,  then,  to  interpret  nations  to  each 
other  by  seizing  upon  and  presenting  persuasively  the 
salient,  individualizing  traits  of  each.  But  perhaps  it 
does  even  more  by  giving  noble  and  universally  in- 
telligible expression  to  the  human  qualities  common  to 
all.  Was  not  Tschaikowsky  right  when,  instead  of 
joining  the  nationalists,  Balakirev,  Cui,  and  the  rest, 
who  were  exploiting  the  Russian  folk-music  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  he  set  himself  to  study  the  best 
music  of  the  world,  and  to  acquire  an  eclectic  and  cos- 
mopolitan style  ? Is  there  not  something  inspiring  in  the 
breadth  of  view  suggested  by  his  answer  to  a lady  who 
asked  him  what  was  his  ideal  ? — “ My  ideal,”  he  replied, 
“ is  to  write  beautiful  music.”  Beauty  in  music,  he 
doubtless  realized,  was  something  far  wider  than  this 
or  that  piquant  cadence  or  turn  of  melody ; it  was  the 
result  of  a divination  that  plumbed  deeper  than  the 
national  peculiarities ; it  was  not  Russian,  but  human. 
Had  he  not  thus  felt  that  what  we  may  call  the  inter- 
national sense  of  music  was  even  more  precious  than 
its  national  interpretation  he  could  hardly  have  stirred, 
as  he  has  done,  rnusic-lovers  all  over  the  world. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  greatest 
poets  speak  to  the  widest  audience,  that  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Dante  are  understood  in  some  measure  by  all 
men,  and  that  what  they  say  is  so  universal  that  we 
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are  apt  to  forget  which  is  English,  which  German,  and 
which  Italian.  The  same  thing  is  true,  I think,  of  the 
greatest  composers : Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wag- 
ner, Brahms,  happen  all  to  be  German,  it  is  true ; but 
that  seems  rather  accidental  than  essential  to  their 
quality.  And  in  our  own  day,  when  intercommunication 
has  so  reduced  the  insulating  power  of  space,  it  is  surely 
a world-language  that  is  spoken  (with  varying  accents, 
of  course)  by  such  men  as  Strauss  in  Germany,  d’lndy 
in  France,  Elgar  in  England,  Rachmaninoff  in  Russia, 
and  that  is  understood  by  intelligent  music-lovers  the 
world  over. 

PETTY  RIVALRIES  SURMOUNTED  IN  IDEAL  REALMS. 

Such  a cosmopolitanism  in  so  highly  ideal  and  dis- 
interested a pursuit  as  music  seems  to  me  to  be  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  interests  of  peace  as  it  is  to  those  of 
art.  Since  international  jealousies  are  likely  to  keep  a 
certain  degree  of  bitterness  so  long  as  they  center  on 
material  objects  which  cannot  be  divided,  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  they  can  sometimes  be  transformed  into 
freer,  more  generous  rivalries,  taking  place  in  those 
mental  and  spiritual  arenas  where  possessions  are  in- 
creased by  being  shared.  We  may  admire,  but  we  are 
apt  to  envy,  a person  or  a nation  that  outstrips  us  in 
the  race  for  physical  wealth,  but  in  these  more  ethereal 
realms  the  work  is  undertaken  in  common,  and  the 
success  of  one  is  the  success  of  all.  If  it  be  true  that 
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competition  is  the  law  only  so  long  as  values  are  con- 
ceived as  personal,  then  it  is  nowhere  more  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  a more  magnanimous  cooperation  and 
community  of  effort  than  in  those  fields  where  the 
good  sought  is  so  universal  in  its  nature,  like  artistic 
insight,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  anything  but 
impersonal  and  free  to  all. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 
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America 


My  country,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side. 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee. 

Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name  I love ; 

I love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 

Our  fathers’  God,  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  I sing. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might 
Great  God,  our  King. 
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Hail,  Columbia 

Hail,  Columbia  ! happy  land  ! 

Hail,  ye  heroes,  heaven-born  band ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom’s  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom’s  cause, 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 

Enjoyed  the  peace  your  valor  won ; 

Let  independence  be  our  boast, 

Ever  mindful  what  it  cost, 

Ever  grateful  for  the  prize. 

Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

Chorus 

Firm — united — let  us  be. 

Rally  round  our  liberty ; 

As  a band  of  brothers  join’d, 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  fame! 

Let  Washington’s  great  name 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause. 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause. 
Let  every  clime,  to  freedom  dear. 

Listen  with  a joyful  ear; 

With  equal  skill  and  god-like  power. 

He  governed  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war,  or  guides  with  ease. 

The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 

— Chorus. 
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Red,  White  and  Blue 

O,  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

The  shrine  of  each  patriot’s  devotion. 

The  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 

Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble, 

When  liberty’s  form  stands  in  view. 

Thy  banners  make  tyrants  tremble. 

When  borne  by  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Chorus 

When  borne  by  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
When  borne  by  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Thy  banners  make  tyrants  tremble. 
When  borne  by  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 

When  war  waged  its  wide  desolation. 

And  threatened  our  land  to  deform, 

The  ark  then  of  freedom’s  foundation, 
Columbia,  rode  safe  through  the  storm. 
With  her  garland  of  victory  o’er  her. 

When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  bold  crew. 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her 
The  boast  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

— Chorus. 

The  wine  cup,  the  wine  cup  bring  hither. 

And  fill  it  up  to  the  brim ; 

May  the  wreath  they  have  won  never  wither, 
Nor  the  star  of  their  glory  grow  dim  ! 

May  the  service  united  ne’er  sever. 

And  hold  to  their  colors  so  true  ! 

The  Army  and  Navy  forever! 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

— Chorus. 
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When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home 

When  Johnny  comes  marching  home  again, 
Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

We’ll  give  him  a hearty  welcome  then, 
Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

The  men  will  cheer,  the  boys  will  shout, 

The  ladies  they  will  all  turn  out. 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

The  old  church  bell  will  peal  with  joy. 
Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

To  welcome  home  our  darling  boy. 
Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

The  village  lads  and  lassies  say. 

With  roses  they  will  strew  the  way. 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

Get  ready  for  the  jubilee. 

Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

We’ll  give  the  hero  three  times  three. 
Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

The  laurel  wreath  is  ready  now 
To  place  upon  his  royal  brow, 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

Let  love  and  friendship,  on  that  day. 
Hurrah,  hurrah ! 
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Their  choicest  treasures  then  display, 
Hurrah,  hurrah ! 

And  let  each  one  perform  some  part 
To  fill  with  joy  the  warrior’s  heart. 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

And  we’ll  all  feel  gay 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home. 

John  Brown’s  Body 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a mould’ring  in  the 
grave, 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a mould’ring  in  the 
grave, 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a mould’ring  in  the 
grave. 

His  soul  goes  marching  on ! 

Chorus 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah! 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah! 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah! 

His  soul  is  marching  on. 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  looking  kindly  down. 
The  stars  of  heaven  are  looking  kindly  down. 
The  stars  of  heaven  are  looking  kindly  down. 
On  the  grave  of  old  John  Brown. 

— Chorus. 

He’s  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord, 

He’s  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord, 

He’s  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord, 

His  soul  is  marching  on. 

— Chorus. 
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John  Brown’s  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his 
back, 

John  Brown’s  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his 
back, 

John  Brown’s  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his 
back. 

His  soul  is  marching  on. 

— Chorus. 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood. 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to 
view ! 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled 
wildwood. 

And  ev’ry  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew  ; 

The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that 
stood  by  it. 

The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract 
fell; 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy  house  nigh  it. 
And  e’en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the 
well. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the 
well. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  I hailed  as  a treasure. 
For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the 
field, 

I found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 
The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can 
yield. 

How  ardent  I seized  it,  with  hands  that  were 
glowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it 
fell, 
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Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflow- 
ing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the 
well. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the 
well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green,  mossy  brim  to  re- 
ceive it. 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips! 

Not  a full-blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to 
leave  it, 

Tho’  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 

And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  habita- 
tion. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell. 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father’s  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  that  hung  in  the 
well. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the 
well. 


Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp! 

In  the  prison  cell  I sit. 

Thinking,  mother  dear,  of  you. 

And  our  bright  and  happy  home  so  far  away; 

And  the  tears  they  fill  my  eyes 
Spite  of  all  that  I can  do. 

Though  I try  to  cheer  my  comrades  and  be 

gay. 

Chorus 

Tramp ! Tramp  I Tramp  ! the  boys  are  marching. 
Cheer  up,  comrades,  they  will  come. 

And  beneath  the  starry  flag 
We  shall  breathe  the  air  again 
Of  the  free  land  in  our  own  beloved  home. 
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In  the  battle  front  we  stood 
When  the  fiercest  charge  they  made, 

And  they  swept  us  off  a hundred  men  or  more ; 

But  before  we  reached  their  lines 
They  were  beaten  back,  dismayed. 

And  we  heard  the  cry  of  vict’ry  o’er  and  o’er. 

— Chorus. 

So,  within  the  prison  cell. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  day 
That  shall  come  to  open  wide  the  iron  door ; 

And  the  hollow  eye  grows  bright, 

And  the  poor  heart  almost  gay. 

As  we  think  of  seeing  home  and  friends  once 
more.  — Chorus. 

You’re  a Grand  Old  Flag 

There’s  a feeling  comes  a stealing  and  it  sets 
my  brain  a-reeling. 

When  I'm  listening  to  the  music  of  a militar}’^ 
band. 

Any  tune  like  “Yankee  Doodle’’  simply  sets 
me  off  my  noodle, 

It’s  that  patriotic  something  that  no  one  can 
understand. 

“Way  down  South  in  the  land  of  cotton,’’  mel- 
ody untiring, — Ain’t  that  inspiring! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  We’ll  join  the  jubilee. 

And  that’s  going  some  for  the  Yankees,  by 
gum ! 

Red,  White  and  Blue,  I am  for  you, 

Honest  you’re  a grand  old  flag. 

Chorus 

You’re  a grand  old  flag  tlio’  you’re  torn  to  a rag, 

And  forever  in  peace  may  you  wave, 

You’re  the  emblem  of  the  land  I love, 

The  home  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 

Ev’ry  heart  beats  true  under  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Where  there’s  never  a boast  or  brag  ; 

“ But  should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,  ’’ 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  grand  old  flag. 
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I’m  no  cranky,  hanky  panky, 

I’m  a dead  square  honest  Yankee, 

And  I’m  mighty  proud  of  that  old  flag  that 
flies  for  Uncle  Sam, 

Though  I don’t  believe  in  raving  every  time  I 
see  it  waving 

There’s  a chill  runs  up  my  back  that  makes 
me  glad  I’m  what  I am. 

Here’s  a land  with  a million  soldiers,  that’s  if 
we  should  need  ’em. 

We’ll  fight  for  freedom! 

Hurrah  ! Hurrah  ! For  every  Yankee  Tar 
And  old  G.  A.  R.,  every  stripe,  ev’ry  star. 

Red,  White  and  Blue,  Hats  off  to  you. 

Honest,  you’re  a grand  old  flag.  — Chorus. 


Battle-Cry  of  Freedom. 

Yes,  we’ll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys,  we’ll  rally 
once  again, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom ; 

We’ll  rally  from  the  hillside,  we’ll  rally  from 
the  plain. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

Chorus 

The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah, 
Down  with  the  traitor,  up  with  the  star; 
While  we  rally  round  the  flag,  boys,  rally 
once  again. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 

So  we’re  springing  to  the  call  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom  ; 

And  we’ll  hurl  the  rebel  crew  from  the  land  we 
loved  the  best. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. — Chorus 
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Dixie’s  Land 


I wish  I was  in  de  land  ob  cotton, 

Old  times  dar  am  not  forgotten, 

Look  away.  Look  away ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land. 

In  Dixie  Land  whar  I was  born  in. 
Early  on  one  frosty  mornin’. 

Look  away  ! Look  away ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land. 


Chorus 

Den  I wish  I was  in  Dixie, 

Hooray ! Hooray ! 

In  Dixie  Land,  I’ll  took  my  stand 
To  lib  and  die  in  Dixie, 

Away,  Away,  Away  down  south  in  Dixie, 
Away,  Away,  Away  down  south  in  Dixie. 


Old  Missus  marry  “Willdeweaber,” 
Willium  was  a gay  deceaber; 

Look  away.  Look  away ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land. 

But  when  he  put  his  arm  around’er. 

He  smiled  as  fierce  as  a forty  pounder. 
Look  away  ! Look  away  ! Look  away  ! 
Dixie  Land.  — Chorus. 


His  face  was  sharp  as  a butcher’s  cleaber. 
But  dat  did  not  seem  to  greab’er; 

Look  away.  Look  away ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land. 

Old  Missus  acted  the  foolish  part. 

And  died  for  a man  dat  broke  her  heart. 
Look  away ! Look  away  ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land.  — Chorus. 
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Now  here’s  a health  to  the  next  old  Missus, 
And  all  de  gals  dat  want  to  kiss  us ; 

Look  away,  Look  away ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land. 

But  if  you  want  to  drive  ’way  sorrow. 
Come  and  hear  dis  song  tomorrow. 

Look  away  ! Look  away  ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land.  — Chorus. 

Dar’s  buckwheat  cakes  an’  Ingen’  batter. 
Makes  you  fat  or  a little  fatter; 

Look  away.  Look  away ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land. 

Den  hoe  it  down  an  scratch  your  grabble. 
To  Dixie’s  land  I’m  bound  to  trabble. 
Look  away ! Look  away ! Look  away ! 
Dixie  Land.  — Chorus. 


Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  dust, 
Maryland!  my  Maryland! 

Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 
Maryland ! my  Maryland ! 
Remember  Carroll’s  sacred  trust. 
Remember  Howard’s  warlike  thrust. 
And  all  thy  slumb’rers  with  the  just, 
Maryland ! my  Maryland ! 


Thou  wilt  not  yield  the  Vandal  toll, 
Maryland  ! my  Maryland ! 

Thou  wilt  not  crook  to  his  control, 
Maryland  I my  Maryland  ! 

Better  the  fire  upon  the  roll. 

Better  the  shot,  the  blade,  the  bowl. 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland  ! my  Maryland ! 
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I see  no  blush  upon  thy  cheek, 

Maryland!  my  Maryland! 

Though  thou  wast  ever  bravely  meek, 
Maryland  ! my  Maryland  ! 

For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal, 
Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal. 

And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
Maryland  ! my  Maryland  ! 

I hear  the  distant  thunder  hum, 
Maryland  ! my  Maryland  ! 

The  Old  Line  bugle,  fife  and  drum, 
Maryland  ! my  Maryland  ! 

Come!  to  thine  own  heroic  throng. 

That  stalks  with  Liberty  along. 

And  ring  thy  dauntless  slogan  song, 
Maryland  ! my  Maryland  ! 


We’re  Tenting  Tonight 

We’re  tenting  tonight  on  the  old  camp  ground. 
Give  us  a song  to  cheer 
Our  weary  hearts,  a song  of  home. 

And  friends  we  love  so  dear. 

Chorus 

Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  tonight. 
Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease ; 

Many  are  the  hearts  looking  for  the  right. 

To  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 

Tenting  tonight,  Tenting  tonight. 

Tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground. 

We’ve  been  tenting  tonight  on  the  old  camp 
ground. 

Thinking  of  days  gone  by, 

Of  the  loved  ones  at  home,  that  gave  us  the 
hand. 

And  the  tear  that  said  “good  bye !” — Chorus. 
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We  are  tired  of  war  on  the  old  camp  ground, 
Many  are  dead  and  gone, 

Of  the  brave  and  true  who’ve  left  their  homes, 
Others  been  wounded  long.  — Chorus. 

We’ve  been  fighting  today  on  the  old  camp 
ground, 

Many  are  lying  near ; 

Some  are  dead  and  some  are  dying. 

Many  are  in  tears. 

Chorus 

Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  tonight. 
Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease; 

Many  are  the  hearts  looking  for  the  right. 

To  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 

Dying  tonight.  Dying  tonight. 

Dying  on  the  old  camp  ground. 


Yankee  Doodle 

Father  and  I went  down  to  camp. 
Along  with  Captain  Good’in, 

And  there  we  saw  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty  puddin’. 

Chorus 

Yankee  Doodle  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  Doodle  dandy. 

Mind  the  music  and  the  step. 

And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  we  see  a thousand  men, 

As  rich  as  Squire  David ; 

And  what  they  wasted  every  day, 

I wisht  it  could  be  saved.  — Chorus. 
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And  there  was  Captain  Washington 
Upon  a slapping  stallion, 

A giving  orders  to  his  men ; 

I guess  there  was  a million.  — Cho. 

And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hat, 

They  looked  so  very  fine,  ah ! 

I wanted  peskily  to  get 
To  give  to  my  Jemima.  — Chorus. 

And  there  I see  a swamping  gun. 

Large  as  a log  of  maple. 

Upon  a mighty  little  cart ; 

A load  for  father’s  cattle.  — Chorus. 

And  every  time  they  fired  it  ofif. 

It  took  a horn  of  powder ; 

It  made  a noise  like  father’s  gun. 

Only  a nation  louder.  — Chorus. 

And  there  I see  a little  keg. 

Its  head  all  made  of  leather. 

They  knocked  upon’t  with  little  sticks, 
To  call  the  folks  together.  — Chorus. 

And  Cap’n  Davis  had  a gun. 

He  kind  o’  clapt  his  hand  on’t 

And  stuck  a crooked  stabbing-iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on’t.  — Chorus. 

The  troopers,  too,  would  gallop  up 
And  fire  right  in  our  faces ; 

It  scared  me  almost  half  to  death 
To  see  them  run  such  races.  — Cho. 

It  scared  me  so  I hooked  it  off, 

Nor  stopped,  as  I remember. 

Nor  turned  about  till  I got  home. 

Locked  up  in  mother’s  chamber. 

— Chorus. 
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The  Yankee  Doodle  Boy 

I’m  the  kid  that’s  all  the  candy, 

I’m  a Yankee  Doodle  Dandy, 

I’m  glad  I am, — 

(So’s  Uncle  Sam.) 

I’m  a real  live  Yankee  Doodle, 

Made  my  name  and  fame  and  boodle. 

Just  like  Mr.  Doodle  did,  by  riding  on  a pony. 
I love  to  listen  to  the  Dixey  strain, 

“I  long  to  see  the  girl  I left  behind  me 
And  that  ain’t  a josh, 

She’s  a Yankee,  by  gosh. 

(Oh,  say,  can  you  see — 

Anything  about  a Yankee  that’s  a phoney?) 

Chorus 

I’m  a Yankee  Doodle  Dandy, 

A Yankee  Doodle,  do  or  die; 

A real  live  nephew  of  my  Uncle  Sam’s, 

Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

I’ve  got  a Yankee  Doodle  sweetheart. 

She’s  my  Yankee  Doodle  joy, 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  London, 

Just  to  ride  the  ponies; 

I am  the  Yankee  Doodle  Boy. 

Father’s  name  was  Hezekiah, 

Mother’s  name  was  Ann  Maria, 

Yanks  through  and  through, 

(Red,  White  and  Blue.) 

Father  was  so  Yankee  hearted. 

When  the  Spanish  war  was  started, 

H e slipped  on  his  uni  form  and  hopped  upon  a pony . 
My  mother’s  mother  was  a Yankee  true. 

My  father’s  father  was  a Yankee  too; 

And  that’s  going  some. 

For  the  Yankees,  by  gum. 

(Oh,  say  can  you  see — 

Anything  about  my  pedigree  that’s  phoney?) 

— Chorus. 
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Old  Folks  at  Home. 

Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  River, 

Far,  far  away. 

There’s  where  my  heart  is  turning  ever. 
There’s  where  the  old  folks  stay; 

All  up  and  down  the  whole  creation. 

Sadly  I roam, 

Still  longing  for  the  old  plantation. 

And  for  the  old  folks  at  home. 

Chorus 

All  the  world  am  dark  and  dreary  , 
Everywhere  I roam, 

O darkies  how  my  heart  grows  weary. 

Far  from  the  old  folks  at  home. 

One  little  hut  among  the  bushes, 

One  that  I love. 

Still  sadly  to  my  mem’ry  rushes, 

No  matter  where  I rove. 

When  shall  I see  the  bees  a humming, 

All  round  the  comb? 

When  shall  I hear  the  banjo  thrumming, 
Down  in  my  good  old  home? 

— Chorus. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

The  sun  shines  bright  in  the  old  Kentucky 
home, 

’Tis  summer,  the  darkies  are  gay; 

The  corntops  ripe  and  the  meadow  in  the 
bloom. 

While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  day ; 

The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor. 

All  merry,  all  happy  and  bright, 

By’n  by  “Ffard  Times”  comes  a knocking  at  the 
door, 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night. 
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Chokus 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady, 

Oh,  weep  no  more  today ; 

We  will  sing  one  song  for  the  old  Kentucky 
home. 

For  the  old  Kentucky  home  far  away. 

They  hunt  no  more  for  the  ’possum  and  the 
coon 

On  the  meadow,  the  hill,  and  the  shore ; 

They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
moon. 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door ; 

The  day  goes  by  like  a shadow  o’er  the  heart. 
With  sorrow  where  all  was  delight. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  darkies  have  to 
part. 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night. 

— Chorus. 

The  head  must  bow  and  the  back  will  have  to 
bend. 

Wherever  the  darky  may  go ; 

A few  more  days  and  the  trouble  all  will  end. 
In  the  fields  where  the  sugar  canes  grow ; 

A few  more  days  for  to  tote  the  heavy  load. 

No  matter,  ’twill  never  be  light, 

A few  more  days  will  we  totter  on  the  road. 
Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night. 

— Chorus. 


Old  Black  Joe 

Gone  are  the  days  when  my  heart  was  young 
and  gay; 

Gone  are  my  friends  from  the  cotton  fields 
away ; 

Gone  from  the  earth  to  a better  land,  I know, 

I hear  their  gentle  voices  calling 
“Old  Black  Joe!” 
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Chorus 

I’m  coming,  I’m  coming, 

For  my  head  is  bending  low ; 

I hear  those  gentle  voices  calling, 

“Old  Black  Joe!” 

Why  do  I weep  when  my  heart  should  feel  no 
pain? 

Why  do  I sigh  that  my  friends  come  not  again? 

Grieving  for  forms  now  departed  long  ago, 

I hear  their  gentle  voices  calling 

“Old  Black  Joe!”  — Chorus. 

Where  are  the  hearts  once  so  happy  and  so 
free? 

The  children  dear,  that  I held  upon  my  knee? 

Gone  to  the  shore  where  my  soul  has  longed  to 

go> 

I hear  their  gentle  voices  calling 

“Old  Black  Joe!”  — Chorus. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn’s  early  light. 

What  so  proudly  we  hail’d  at  the  twilight’s 
last  gleaming? 

Whose  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro’  the  peril- 
ous fight. 

O’er  the  ramparts  we  watch’d,  were  so  gal- 
lantly streaming; 

And  the  rocket’s  red  glare,  bombs  bursting  in 
air. 

Gave  proof  thro’  the  night  that  our  flag  was 
still  there! 

Chorus 

Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet 
wave. 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of 
brave? 
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On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  thro’  the  mist  of  the 
deep, 

Where  the  foe’s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 
reposes. 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o’er  the  tower- 
ing steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  dis- 
closes? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning’s  first 
beam. 

In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  in  the 
stream. 


Chorus 

’Tis  the  star-spangled  banner.  Oh,  long  may 
it  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of 
the  brave ! 


Oh,  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand. 

Between  their  lov’d  home  and  the  war’s  deso- 
lation. 

Blest  with  vict’ry  and  peace,  may  the  heav’n 
rescued  land 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is 
just,  _ 

And  this  be  our  motto,  “In  God  is  our  trust.” 


Chorus 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph 
shall  wave ; 

While  the  land  of  the  free  is  the  home  of  the 
brave ! 
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Marching  Through  Georgia. 

Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boys,  we’ll  sing 
another  song — 

Sing  it  with  a spirit  that  will  start  the  world 
along — 

Sing  it  as  we  used  to  sing  it,  fifty  thousand 
strong. 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Chorus 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! we  bring  the  jubilee. 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! the  flag  that  makes  you  free  ! 

So  we  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

How  the  darkies  shouted  when  they  heard  the 
joyful  sound; 

How  the  turkeys  gobbled  which  our  commis- 
sary found; 

How  the  sweet  potatoes  even  started  from  the 
ground. 

While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

— Chorus. 

So  we  made  a thoroughfare  for  freedom  and 
her  train. 

Sixty  miles  in  latitude,  three  hundred  to  the 
main  ; 

Treason  fled  before  us,  for  resistance  was  in 
vain, 

Wliile  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

— Chorus. 
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Auld  Lang  Syne 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  mind? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  of  auld  lang  syne? 

Chorus 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

We’ll  take  a cup  o’  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  ha’e  run  aboot  the  braes. 
And  pu’d  the  gowans  fine. 

We’ve  wander’d  mony  a weary  foot, 
Sin’  auld  lang  syne. 


Babylon  is  Fallen 

Don’t  you  see  de  black  clouds  rising  ober 
yonder, 

Whar  de  masa’s  old  plantation  am? 

Nebber  you  be  frightened ; dem  is  only  darkeys 
Come  to  jine  and  fight  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Chorus 

Look  out  dar,  now  ! we’s  a-gwine  to  shoot ! 

Look  out  dar!  don’t  you  understand? 
Babylon  is  fallen  ! Babylon  is  fallen  ! 

An’  we’s  gwine  to  occupy  de  land. 

Don’t  you  see  de  lightnin’  flashin’  in  de  cane- 
brake. 

Like  as  if  we  gwine  to  hab  a storm? 

No;  you  is  mistaken — ’t  is  de  darkeys’  bay’nets, 
An’  de  buttons  on  dar  uniform.  — Chorus. 
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Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother. 

Just  before  the  battle,  mother,  I am  thinking 
most  of  you, 

While  upon  the  field  we’re  watching,  with 
the  enemy  in  view — 

Comrades  brave  around  me  lying,  filled  with 
tho’ts  of  home  and  God ; 

For  well  they  know  that  on  the  morrow  some 
will  sleep  beneath  the  sod. 

Chorus 

Farewell,  mother,  you  may  never  press  me  to 
your  heart  again. 

But,  oh,  you’ll  not  forget  me,  mother,  if  Fm 
numbered  with  the  dead. 


When  This  Cruel  War  is  Over 

Dearest  love,  do  you  remember,  when  we  last 
did  meet. 

How  you  told  me  that  you  loved  me,  kneel- 
ing at  my  feet? 

Oh ! how  proud  you  stood  before  me,  in  your 
suit  of  blue, 

When  you  vow’d  to  me.  and  country  ever  to 
be  true. 


Chorus 

Weeping,  sad  and  lonely,  hopes  and  fears,  how 
vain ! 

When  this  cruel  war  is  over,  praying  that  we 
meet  again. 
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I’m  the  Girl  That’s  Gay  and  Happy 

I’m  the  girl  that’s  gay  and  happy, 
Wheresoe’er  I chance  to  be, 

And  I’ll  do  my  best  to  please  you. 

If  you  will  but  list  to  me ; 

So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will. 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy, 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

Chorus 

So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will. 
We’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy. 

We’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

I envy  neither  great  nor  wealthy. 

Poverty  I ne’er  despise. 

Let  me  be  content  and  healthy. 

And  the  boon  I’ll  dearly  prize ; 

So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will. 
We’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy. 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still.  — Chorus. 

The  rich  have  cares  we  little  know  of. 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

Merit  seldom  made  a show  of. 

And  true  worth  is  rarely  told ; 

So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will. 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy, 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still.  — Chorus. 
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If  the  President  should  sit  beside  me, 

I’d  sing  my  song  with  usual  glee, 

Fools  might  laugh  and  knaves  deride  me. 
Still  I’d  gay  and  happy  be; 

So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will. 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy. 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still.  — Chorus. 

I care  for  all,  yet  care  for  no  man. 

Those  that  do  well  need  not  fear, 

I love  a man  and  like  a woman. 

What  else  makes  this  life  so  dear ; 

So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will. 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy. 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still.  — Chorus. 


Rainbow 

While  the  rain  was  softl}^  falling  in  a forest 
glade, 

Beyond  the  prairies  far  away, 

Beneath  a palm  tree,  so  they  say. 

There  stood  an  Indian  chief  one  day. 

There  he  spied  a pretty  maiden  of  a copper 
shade. 

And  as  he  gazed  she  dropped  her  head. 

To  hide  her  cheek  with  blushes  red, 

While  these  sweet  words  he  said : 

Chorus 

Come  be  my  Rainbow,  my  pretty  Rainbow, 
My  heart  beguile,  give  me  a smile 
Once  in  a while. 

In  rain  or  sunshine,  my  Rainbow, 

Keep  your  love-light  aglow, 

I love  you  so,  my  sweet  Rainbow. 
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Just  Our  Style 

(Adapted.) 

If  you  ask  us  why  we  love  you, 

We  will  ask  you  if  you  know 
Why  the  tiny  stars  above  you 
Nightly  shine  upon  us  so. 

There  is  something  in  your  manner, 
There  is  something  in  your  smile. 
There  is  something  seems  to  tell  us 
You  are  just  our  style. 

Honey  Boy 

Must  you  really  sail  away,  my  Honey  Boy? 

Must  you  go?  Don’t  you  know. 

When  your  ship  sails  down  the  bay,  my  Honey 
Boy, 

I’ll  be  true,  my  Honey  Boy,  to  you? 

For  I love  you  best  of  all,  my  Honey  Boy. 

Don’t  sigh ; time  will  fly. 

When  you’re  on  the  deep  blue  sea. 

Try  and  think  sometimes  of  me. 

I’ll  be  waiting  anxiously.  Honey  Boy. 

Chorus 

Honey  Boy,  I hate  to  see  you  leaving. 

Honey  Boy,  you  know  my  heart  is  grieving. 
When  you  are  sailing, 

Sailing  o’er  the  sea.  Honey  Boy,  Honey  Boy ; 
And  if  ever  you  should  take  a notion 
To  come  sailing  home  across  the  ocean. 
Honey  dear,  never  fear, 

I’ll  be  waiting,  waiting,  waiting  for  you.  Honey 
Boy. 
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Love  Me,  and  the  World  is  Mine. 

I wandered  on  as  in  a dream, 

My  goal  a paradise  must  be, 

For  there  an  angel  waits,  ’twould  seem 
Yet  lo,  dear  heart,  ’tis  only  thee. 

Suns  may  shine  to  light  my  way,  dear. 
Wealth  be  mine  for  aye,  dear; 

Queens  may  pledge  their  riches,  too ; 
Yet  the  world  would  still  be  lonely. 
With  such  virtues  only. 

Life  to  me,  dear,  means  just  you. 

Chorus 

I care  not  for  the  stars  that  shine, 

I dare  not  hope  to  e’er  be  thine. 

I only  know  I love  you ; 

Love  me,  and  the  world  is  mine. 


School  Days 

Nothing  to  do,  Nellie,  darling. 

Nothing  to  do  you  say. 

Let’s  take  a trip  on  memory’s  ship. 

Back  to  the  bygone  days. 

Sail  to  the  old  village  school  house. 

Anchor  outside  the  school  door. 

Look  in  and  see,  there’s  you  and  there’s  me, 

A couple  of  kids  once  more. 

Chorus 

School  days,  school  days,  dear  old  golden  rule 
days, 

Readin’  and  ’ritin’  and  ’rithmetic. 

Taught  to  the  tune  of  a hickory  stick ; 

You  were  my  queen  in  calico, 

I was  your  bashful  barefoot  beau. 

And  you  wrote  on  my  slate,  I love  you,  Joe, 
When  we  were  a couple  of  kids. 
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A Stein  Song 

Give  a rouse,  then,  in  the  May-time 
For  a life  that  knows  no  fear! 

Turn  nighttime  into  daytime 

With  the  sunlight  of  good  cheer! 

For  it’s  always  fair  weather 
When  good  fellows  get  together. 

With  a stein  on  the  table  and  a good  song 
ringing  clear. 

Chorus 

For  it’s  always  fair  weather 
When  good  fellows  get  together. 

With  a stein  on  the  table  and  a good  song 
ringing  clear. 


I’m  Afraid  to  Come  Home  in  the  Dark 

“Jonesie”  married  Mabel,  a wise  old  owl  was 
he. 

He  told  his  wife  he  never  drank  a stronger 
thing  than  tea. 

But  after  honeymooning  at  night  he  stayed 
away. 

And  for  a week  he  never  got  home  till  the 
break  of  day. 

At  last  poor  Mabel  asked  the  reason  why. 

Said  Jones,  “Fm  goin’  to  tell  the  truth  or  die.” 

Chorus 

Baby  dear,  (sh)  listen  here. 

I’m  afraid  to  come  home  in  the  dark ; 

Ev’ry  day  the  papers  say  a robbery  in  the  park. 

So  I sat  alone  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  singing  just 
like  a lark. 

There’s  no  place  like  home. 

But  I couldn’t  come  home  in  the  dark. 
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Harrigan 

Who  is  the  man  who  will  spend  or  will  even 
lend? 

Harrigan,  that’s  me ; 

Who  is  your  friend  when  you  find  that  you 
need  a friend? 

Harrigan,  that’s  me ; 

For  I’m  just  as  proud  of  my  name,  you  see. 

As  an  emperor,  czar  or  a king  could  be ; 

W^ho  is  the  man  helps  a man  every  time 
he  can? 

Harrigan,  that’s  me. 

Chorus 

H-A-  double  R-I-G-A-N  spells  Harrigan, 

Proud  of  all  the  Irish  blood  that’s  in  me ; 

Divil  a man  can  say  a word  agin  me. 

H-A-  double  R-I-G-A-N,  you  see. 

Is  a name  that  a shame  never  has  been  con- 
nected with. 

Harrigan,  that’s  me ! 

Kingdom  Coming 

Say,  darkies,  hab  you  seen  old  massa 
Wid  de  muffstash  on  his  face. 

Go  ’long  de  road  some  time  dis  mornin’ 

Like  he  gwine  to  leave  de  place? 

He  seen  a smoke,  ’way  up  de  ribber, 

Whar  de  Linkum  gunboats  lay ! 

He  took  his  hat,  an’  lef’  berry  sudden 
An’  I ’spec’  he’s  run  away! 

Chorus 

De  massa  run?  ha!  ha! 

De  darkey  stay?  ho!  ho! 

It  mus’  be  now  de  kingdom  cornin’. 

An’  de  year  ob  Jubilo! 

It  mus’  be  now  de  kingdom  cornin’. 

An’  de  year  ob  Jubilo! 
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He  six  foot  one  way,  four  foot  tudder, 
An’  he  weighs  tree  hundred  pound; 

His  coat  so  big,  he  couldn’t  pay  de  tailor. 
An’  it  won’t  go  halfway  round. 

He  drill  so  much,  dey  call  him  “Cap’n,” 
An’  he  get  so  drefful  tanned, 

I ’spec’  he  try  an’  fool  dem  Yankees 
For  to  tink  he’s  contraband. 


Massa’s  in  De  Cold,  Cold  Ground 

Round  de  meadows  am  a-ringing 
The  darkey’s  mournful  song. 

While  de  mocking  bird  am  singing. 

Happy  as  de  day  am  long. 

Where  de  ivy  am  a-creeping 
O’er  de  grassy  mound, 

Dere  old  massa  am  a sleeping. 

Sleeping  in  de  cold,  cold  ground. 

Chorus 

Down  in  de  cornfield,  hear  dat  mournful  sound. 
All  de  darkeys  am  a-weeping,  massa’s  in  de 
cold,  cold  ground. 


Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Holy  love; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 

When  we  asunder  part 
It  gives  us  inward  pain ; 

But  we  shall  still  be  joined  in  heart. 
And  hope  to  meet  again. 
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Pennsylvania 

Official  Song  of  the  Keystone  State 


Tho’  we  may  go  across  the  sea, 

Far  from  Columbia’s  gates, 

Our  first  allegiance  is  to  thee. 

Our  own  United  States  ; 

And  while  we  name  the  land  we  love. 

How  gladly  we  shall  tell. 

The  glory  of  the  story  of 
The  State  we  love  so  well. 

Chorus 

Pennsylvania ! Pennsylv^ania ! 

Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State  ! 

To  thee  we  raise  our  song. 

To  thee  our  hearts  belong. 

Pennsylvania ! Pennsylvania ! 
Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State  ! 

’Twas  by  the  silvery  Delaware, 

The  Nation  had  its  birth. 

When  North  and  South  join  hands  to  dare 
The  strongest  power  of  earth  ; 

And  loud,  from  Independence  Hall, 

The  Bell  of  Liberty 
Proclaimed  to  all  the  world  the  fall. 

Of  foreign  tyranny. — Chorus. 

The  Union’s  safety  on  the  sea, 

Its  wealth  and  power  on  land. 

Oh  Pennsylvania,  is  of  thee 
Comes  from  thy  lavish  hand. 

Along  the  Allegheny’s  tide 
Thy  heart  of  steel  is  won  ; 

And  from  thy  side  the  warships  glide. 

Thy  coal  shall  drive  them  on. — Chorus. 

From  Valley  Forge’s  ice  and  snow. 

To  Gettysburg’s  red  field — 

Tho’  centuries  may  come  and  go. 

And  battle  wounds  are  healed — 

None  truer  fought  on  land  or  sea. 

None  braver  faced  the  guns. 

To  die  for  thee.  Land  of  the  Free, 

Than  Pennsylvania’s  Sons. — Chorus. 

Copyright,  tgo8,  by  E.  M.  Dilley. 
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iWajes^tic  tlTipperarp 


I'm  in  love  with  a slip  of  a tip,  tip,  typical  Tipperary 
miss. 

She’s  a regular  clip,  with  a rosy  lip  that  you’d  dearly 
love  to  kiss. 

From  the  tip  of  her  toes  to  the  tip,  tip,  top  of  her  nose 
I love  her  so, 

I’d  like  to  just  take  her  and  squeeze  her,  I know  it 
wouldn’t  displease  her. 

But  she  lives  in  Tipperary,  many  miles  away  from  here. 

If  I could  just  meet  her,  to  see  her  and  greet  her. 

I’m  thinking  I’d  eat  her — the  little  dear  ; 

But  she’s  many  miles  away  from  here  and  I’ll  wait  I fear. 

Till  I take  a notion  and  sail  o’er  the  ocean  to  Ireland. 


Chorus 


Faith  it’s  me  that’s  nearly  crazy. 

For  me  Tipperary  daisy 

All  the  day  me  heart’s  “unaisy” 

Sure  the  thing  I find  that’s  on  me  mind 
Is  the  darlin’  girl  I left  behind. 

Far  off  in  dear  old  Tipperary. 

Now  I’ll  give  ye  a tip  when  I board  the  ship  with  me 
grip  to  trip  away  : 

I’ll  be  there  with  a yell  when  they  ring  the  bell  and  I’ll 
shout  “hip-hip-hooray  !’’ 

Then  the  whistle  will  toot  and  away  we’ll  shoot  with  a 
toot-toot  down  the  bay. 

I’ll  wave  a good-bye  when  we’re  sailin',  from  over  the 
top  of  the  railin’; 

Then  across  the  briny  ocean  to  the  tiny  Em’rald  Isle. 

I’d  give  me  last  penny,  if  I hadn’t  any,  begorry,  or 
many  to  see  her  smile 

As  she  used  to  when  she  sat  ferninst  me  down  beside  the 
stile  ; 

But  I was  a rover  bedad,  and  came  over  from  Ireland. 
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How  to  Form  a Beautiful 
America  Club 


TO  DO  the  most  effective  work  for  the  improvement  of  our  Ameri- 
can homes  and  communities,  there  should  be  united  as  well  as 
individual  action.  To  meet  together  and  talk  it  over  will  help 
in  many  ways.  Such  meeting  and  organizing  of  the  good  women 
upon  whom  this  work  really  depends  will  give,  also,  an  opportunity  to 
secure  the  cooperation  and  the  financial  assistance  of  the  men  who  should 
thus  be  interested.  From  such  women’s  organizations  have  radiated  influ- 
ences leading  to  the  civic  and  even  the  political  regeneration  of  great 
communities. 

Let  no  woman,  therefore,  who  feels  the  desire  to  uplift  the  conditions 
for  beauty  and  healthfulness  about  her  own  home  refrain  from  an  attempt, 
at  least,  to  form  an  organization  among  others  who  may  easily  be  inter- 
ested, even  if  but  half  a dozen  be  gathered  together  for  the  start.  The 
plan  which  follows  is  intended  to  be  flexible,  and  may  be  modified  to  suit 
all  conditions. 

The  local  organization  under  this  plan  is  entitled  to  secure  information 
and  sympathetic  assistance  from  the  national  body  which  is  the  exponent  of 
a beautiful  America — the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement.  The 
women  of  any  community  who  band  themselves  together  in  a Beautiful 
America  Club  may  thus  feel  themselves  a part  of  the  great  national  movement 
which  eventually  will  make  our  great  country  as  beautiful  and  wholesome 
as  it  is  already  progressive  and  important  in  the  world’s  industries,  arts 
and  sciences. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  the  earnest  woman  who 
feels  moved  to  this  great  philanthropic  and  righteous  work. 

I.  Read  the  following  plan,  or  “ Constitution,”  carefully,  and  then  write 
down  the  names  of  friends  and  acquaintances  whom  you  think  you  can 

(i) 


interest.  Note  especially  those  who  have  already  done  something  in  the 
way  of  improvement  about  their  own  homes. 

2.  Send  to  each  name  on  your  list  a simple  invitation  to  meet  at  a 
convenient  time  and  place  — your  own  home,  the  church  parlor,  or  any 
place  that  seems  suitable.  The  invitation  might  read : 


My  dear  Mrs 

I know  you  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  home 
and  community  surroundings.  In  order  that  the  advantages  of 
consultation  and  united  action  may  be  had,  it  has  been  deemed 
wise  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a “ Beautiful  America  Club,” 
through  which  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  results  of  value  to  all. 

Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  of  meeting  for  consultation  at 

o’clock,  on , 1904,  in ? 

Please  bring  with  you  any  other  women  whom  you  know  to  be 
interested.  Yours  for  Beautiful  America, 


I am  sure  most  women  who  read  this  can  write  a better  invitation  ! 
The  essential  points  arc  to  make  it  tactful  and  definite — ^ don’t  omit  the 
time  and  place  ! 

3.  Don’t  rest  on  the  written  invitation  ; see  your  friends,  and  interest 
them  by  that  personal  show  of  enthusiasm  which  is  so  great  a force  among 
American  women.  Think  over  the  proper  persons  for  officers.  The  Presi- 
dent needs  to  be  a tactful  woman  with  some  executive  ability,  and  the  two 
Secretaries  should  have  that  exactness  and  fondness  for  system  which  will 
keep  the  organization  running  smoothly. 

4.  When  your  friends  have  gathered,  state  briefly  the  idea  which  has 
caused  you  to  act.  It  will  be  best  to  elect  a temporary  presiding  officer 
and  a secretary,  when  the  organization  has  been  determined  upon,  and  then 
read  over  the  constitution  that  follows.  It  may  be  wise  to  defer  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  first  year  to  a subsequent  meeting,  the  temporary 
officers  carrying  over  until  then.  A committee  to  draft  a constitution 
should  be  appointed,  however,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting,  and  this  com- 
mittee can  modify  the  form  given  in  this  leaflet  to  suit  the  local  conditions. 
It  would  be  wise,  also,  to  appoint  some  one  to  prepare  a brief  programme 
for  the  next  meeting;  for,  in  order  to  maintain  interest,  something  fresh  and 
to  the  point  must  be  presented  continually.  At  first,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  necessity  for  work  about  the  individual  home.  Get  some 
woman  who  has  an  attractive  dooryard  to  tell  about  it.  Later,  instances 
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of  the  value  of  work  by  united  action  can  be  found  and  told,  to  solidify 
and  encourage  your  organization. 

5.  Of  course  you  will  arrange  to  have  all  who  agree  to  the  formation 
of  the  Club  also  to  agree  to  secure  the  interest  of  others,  and  to  ask  their 
attendance  at  the  next  meeting.  If  carefully  managed,  each  successive 
meeting  ought  to  show  a large  increase  in  membership. 

6.  In  planning  the  Constitution,  do  not  get  the  dues  too  high.  Even 
fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  per  year  will  do,  and  a very  respectable  sum  may 
be  placed  in  your  treasury  from  this  source.  A careful  canvass  of  the  men 
who  can  be  interested  to  become  sustaining  members  ought  to  provide  am- 
ple funds.  It  is  almost  certain  that  men  won’t  start  this  grand  work,  but 
they  will  more  certainly  sustain  it  if  properly  approached. 

7.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  arouse  a community  is  by  means  of  an 
improvement  address,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  When  the  time  seems 
ripe  for  this,  write  to  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement,  in  care 
of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  for  dates,  terms  and  other  information  on 
this  point.  Through  its  section  councils  and  its  affiliations,  many  subjects 
of  interest  can  be  pictorially  presented. 

8.  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  the  movement  seems  to  lag  at  times ! All 
such  unselfish  and  philanthropic  ideas  are  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  but  the 
flood  tide  is  higher  each  time,  when  the  courage  of  the  good  women  is 
maintained.  I remember  the  president  of  a woman’s  club  devoted  to  civic 
work  telling  me  one  day  that  her  work  was  a failure,  and  that  she  was  dis- 
couraged. Within  one  week  I was  able  to  point  out  to  her  a superb  re- 
sult of  the  earnest  work  of  her  Club,  and  to  outline  many  other  important 
results,  in  the  attainment  of  which  the  women  of  it  had  been  a great  factor. 

9.  By  all  means,  and  promptly  upon  organization,  affiliate  your  club 
with  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement.  The  fee  is  very  small, 
and  the  benefits  of  association  and  fellowship  are  great.  America  would 
never  have  been  freed  from  the  yoke  of  foolish  George  III  if  each  com- 
munity had  fought  alone  ; and  America  will  not  be  freed  from  the  domi- 
nation of  dirt,  disorder  and  ugliness  without  united  action.  Let  us  start 
together  in  this  great  work  ! 

J.  Horace  McFarland. 
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Proposed  Form  of  Constitution  for  a 
Beautiful  America  Club 


ARTICLE  I — NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  Beautiful  America  Club 
of 


ARTICLE  II  — PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  this  Club  shall  be: 

First. — To  associate  persons,  particularly  women,  who  are  interested  in 
restoring  America  to  its  naturally  beautiful  condition. 

Second.  — To  bring  about  such  action  on  the  part  of  its  members  and 
others  whom  they  can  influence  as  will  result  in  cleanliness  and  sightliness 
about  their  own  home  grounds  and  surroundings,  however  humble. 

Third. — To  promote,  by  every  possible  action  and  influence,  the  estab- 
lishment of  sanitary  and  beautiful  conditions  in  and  about  the  community, 
and  along  the  highways  approaching  it. 

Fourth.  — To  encourage  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public 
parks,  reservations,  park-drives,  open  squares,  playgrounds  and  baths,  by 
which  the  people  may  have  proper  facilities  for  recreation  and  pleasure,  amid 
conditions  as  nearly  resembling  those  of  nature  as  possible. 

Fifth. — To  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  planting  and  preservation 
of  native  American  hardy  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  for  the  beautifying  of  the 
home,  the  highways  and  the  parks  of  our  community;  and  to  advocate  such 
laws  and  regulations  as  will  prevent  the  mutilation  or  improper  removal  and 
will  guard  the  trimming  of  trees  that  are  on  or  near  the  public  highways,  or 
in  view  from  any  park  or  other  place  of  public  recreation. 

Sixth.  — To  work  for  the  intelligent  improvement  of  conditions  in  and 
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about  the  public  school-houses  of  our  community  and  neighborhood,  to 
the  end  that  our  children  may  be  educated  amid  such  surroundings  as  will 
advance  the  rising  generation  in  respect  to  the  appreciation  and  use  of  the 
beautiful  and  cleanly  surroundings  of  the  home  and  community  to  which 
Americans  are  by  right  entitled. 

Seventh.  — To  endeavor  by  every  honorable  means  to  cause  the  perma- 
nent removal  of  unsightly  advertising  signs  and  billboards,  especially  about 
public  parks,  playgrounds  or  parkways ; and,  where  removal  is  impracticable, 
to  work  for  such  uniform  legal  regulations  as  shall  make  necessary  signs  and 
advertisements  as  inoffensive  a«  possible  to  a proper  sense  of  public  beauty. 

Eighth. — To  cooperate  with  other  organizations  working  toward  the 
same  end,  and  to  affiliate  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  with  the  national 
organization  of  betterment  known  as  the  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement. 


ARTICLE  III  — MEMBERS 

There  shall  be  two  classes  of  membership  in  this  Club — ACTIVE 
and  SUSTAINING. 

Any  person  residing  in  or  near may  become  an 

ACTIVE  member  of  this  Club,  if  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
upon  subscribing  to  this  Constitution  in  a book  kept  by  the  Recording 
Secretary  for  that  purpose,  and  paying  the  dues  for  the  current  year. 

Applications  for  Active  membership  shall  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  may  approve  at  its  next  meeting  by  a majority  vote  ; 
and  upon  such  approval,  the  Recording  Secretary  shall  send  a written 
notification  to  the  applicant,  who,  after  the  signature  and  payment  above 
provided  for,  shall  be  considered  a member. 

Sustaining  members  shall  be  those  who,  upon  nomination  by  any  Active 
member  and  approval  by  the  Executive  Committee,  are  willing  to  pay  the 
yearly  dues  hereafter  prescribed,  and  thus  assist  the  purposes  of  the  Club. 
They  are  entitled  to  be  present  without  voting  at  any  meeting  of  the  Club, 
and  to  receive  its  publications. 

As  a recognition  of  regular  attendance,  it  shall  be  the  rule  that  any 
Active  member  who  shall  have  attended  all  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Club  for  one  year  shall  have  her  dues  for  the  next  year  remitted. 
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ARTICLE  IV  — OFFICERS 


The  officers  of  this  Club  shall  be  a President,  two  section  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Recording  Secretary,  a Corresponding  Secretary  and  a Treasurer,* 
who  shall  severally  discharge  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  their  respec- 
tive offices  or  described  hereafter.  These  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot 

at  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  on  such  day  in  the  month  of 

as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint ; and  the  officers  shall  serve  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

The  Section  Vice-Presidents  shall  act  as  executive  officers  of  the  two 
Sections  hereafter  provided  for,  reporting  to  the  Executive  Committee  or  to 
the  Club,  and  certifying  to  the  Recording  Secretary  any  action  taken  for 
presentation  with  the  minutes  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Club.f 


ARTICLE  V — SECTIONS  AND  COMMITTEES 

For  purposes  of  efficient  work,  the  active  membership  of  the  Club  shall 
be  divided  into  two  Sections,  by  voluntary  choice  or  by  lot ; but  the  mem- 
bership by  choice  shall  not  be  permitted  to  separate  into  one  Section  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Club. 

The  HOME  SECTION  shall  be  concerned  particularly  with  the  improve- 
ment and  beautifying  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings. 

The  COMMUNITY  SECTION  shall  take  up  the  public  work  of  the  Club, 
relating  to  highways,  parks,  school-grounds,  etc.t 

The  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  shall  consist  of  five  members,  including 
the  President  and  the  two  Section  Vice-Presidents,  together  with  two  mem- 
bers (one  from  each  section)  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Recording  Secretary  shall  act  as  secretary  for  the  Executive  Committee, 
without  voting. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the 
work  of  the  Club,  and  shall  direct  the  expenditure  of  its  funds,  but  shall 
incur  no  liability  in  its  name  exceeding  the  amount  of  cash  actually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

*In  a small  Club,  but  one  Vice-President  may  be  needed,  and  the  organization 
may  be  further  simplified  by  electing  but  one  Secretary,  who  may  also  act  as 
Treasurer. 

t Omit  this  provision  in  the  simplest  form  of  organization. 

t The  whole  section  division  may  be  omitted. 
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A report  of  the  work  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  presented  at 
each  meeting  of  the  Club. 

The  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE  shall  consist  of  three  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  It  shall  give  attention  to  the  securing  of  mem- 
bers for  the  Club,  and  shall  especially  solicit  sustaining  memberships.* 

The  PROGRAMME  COMMITTEE,  which  shall  include  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  two  members  (one  from  each  section)  appointed  by  the 
President,  shall  prepare,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Committee,  a 
brief  programme  for  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Club,  in  order  to  further  its 
work,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  arrange  for  public  meetings,  to  be 
addressed  by  such  persons  as  may  be  known  to  be  interested  in  and  in- 
formed upon  the  object  for  which  the  Club  is  established. 

The  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE  shall  consist  of  three  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  It  shall  be  charged  with  the  work  of  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers,  periodicals  and  clergy  of  the  vicinity 
in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Club,  and  shall  endeavor  to  obtain,  prepare 
and  submit  regularly  for  publication  such  matter  as  will  aid  in  this  object. 


ARTICLE  VI  — DUES 

The  Annual  Dues  from  each  Active  Member  shall  be , which 

sum  shall  be  payable  in  advance  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  the  Club, 

which  shall  end . In  accordance  with  Article  III,  this 

payment  may  be  remitted  for  regular  attendance. 

The  Annual  Dues  from  each  Sustaining  Member  shall  be . 

The  dues  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  either  directly  or  through  any 
member  of  the  Club,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  send  a bill 
for  dues  to  every  member,  either  Active  or  Sustaining,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year,  returning  a receipt  to  all  who  pay.  Provided,  that  when  the 
Recording  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Treasurer  of  the  names  of  those 
entitled  to  have  their  dues  remitted  in  accordance  with  Article  III,  the 
Treasurer  shall  send  a notice  of  the  fact,  instead  of  a bill. 

The  membership  of  any  member  may  be  declared  forfeited  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  non-payment  of  dues  after  six  months’  previous 
demand  has  been  made. 

*This  committee  and  the  two  following  committees  may  be  omitted,  if  desired. 


ARTICLE  VII  — MEETINGS 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club  shall  be  held  at  such  time  in  the  month 

of  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which 

shall  also,  at  a previous  regular  meeting  of  the  Club,  provide  for  nomina- 
tions to  be  made  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  such  nominations  to  be 
voted  upon  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  be  held  the in 

each  month.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
all  members  being  notified  by  mail  or  otherwise,  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
in  advance.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

The  Sections  shall  also  meet  monthly,  at  such  times  as  they  may 
arrange,  not  in  conflict  with  the  meetings  of  the  entire  Club. 

Public  meetings  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Club  may  be  held  as  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  Programme  and  Executive  Committees  in  conjunction. 


ARTICLE  VIII —AMENDMENTS 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Club 
by  a vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  provided  the  amend- 
ment proposed  shall  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  presented  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  Club  at  least  one  month  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  at  which  a vote  is  to  be  taken. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  REGULAR  MEETINGS 
Roll-call. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Reports  of  Officers. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

.> 
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